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Part One 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
SYSTEM OF THE TOWNS 

OF ANCIENT RUS 


Chapter One 
RISE OF RUSSIAN TOWNS 


F. TOWNS OF THE 9h-ürh CENTURIES 


In Scandinavian sources, Rus is called Gardariki, a land 
of towns, That agrees with reports by an anonymous 9th- 
century Bavarian geographer (866-90), a fragment of whose 
writings has come down to us in a late 11th-century man- 
uscript. His information antecedes that of the Russian 
chronicle and of the Byzantine Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, and is, for that reason, particularly valuable. 
He mentions several Slav tribes and counts their towns. 
The Buzhane (busani) had 230 towns; the Ulichi (unlizi), 
a "numerous people," 318; the Volynyane (velunzeni), 70, 
etc. He may have used a Byzantine source because he gives 
a “description of cities and regions on the northern bank of 
the Danube” (descriptio civitatum et regionum ad sepientri- 
onalem plagam Danubium), which was the boundary of 
Byzantium's possessions. To the north of it sprawled a vast 
area populated by various Ante tribes, warring against the 
Byzantine Empire.t 

The towns were nogesstloriably very small, for he says 
that the Attorosi tribe (which Safatik correctly interprets 


ae P. J. Safatik, Siowanshe sfaroditnosti, v Prave 1837, pp. 690-1, 
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as being the Tivertsy) had 148 towns. Even at a much later 
date, such a number of sizable urban settlements could 
scarcely have found room along the Dnieper and the Bug, 
where, according to the manuscript, the Tivertsy and the 
Ulichi lived. The writer of the manuscript speaks of these 
tribes in the past tense and adds: “Their towns stand to 
this day." This somewhat obscure statement should be in- 
terpreted to signify that the remains of these Tivertsy and 
Ulichi towns were extant In his time (11th century). 

What were these Sth-century Slav towns like? 

Procopius and other Byzantine authors are our most re- 
liable sources on the Eastern and Southern Slavs of the 
6th-7th centuries. “They live,” says Procopius of the Slavs 
and the Antes, “in wretched hovels far away from each 
other, and often migrate.) The Byzantine, accustomed to 
the luxury of the well-built cities of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, obviously scorns these Slay dwellings. According to 
another Byzantine author, almost a contemporary of Pro- 
copius, the Slay settlements were not as wretched as the 
latter would have us believe. The author offers advice on 
how best to plunder Slav settlements. The troops, he says, 
should be divided into two detachments moving along two 
different roads and plundering the vicinity. In the case of 
a big settlement, not too many warriora should do the plun- 
dering; a part of them should protect the marauders.? 

The Slav settlements were situated close to each other 
but were poorly fortified. They are the "cities" mentioned 
by the anonymous Bavarian author, who reckons them in 
the hundreds for some Slav tribes. 

The conclusions made on the strength of written 
sources have recently been borne out by the spade. Various 
artifacts discovered in the Dniester basin indicate that 
there were handicraft industries in that area in the early 
centuries of our era, Researchers point to the continuity 





! Procopius, De bello gothico, Moscow, 1950, p. 297. 
2 See Vesinik drevnei istorii, No. 1, 1941, pp. 256-87. 
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in the culture of the Dniester country and Kiev Rus. Some 
strongholds were well fortified but small. They were 
embryonic towns where the population of the surrounding 
area sought shelter from enemy raids.! 

The absence of sizable Slav strongholds before the Sth 
century has led Braichevsky to conclude that “there were 
no fortified settlements (gorodishcehes) in the area around 
the middle Dnieper, the Dniester and the Bug in the Ante 
period (between the 2nd and mid-7th centuries A.D.) which 
preceded Kiev Rus.”? He ascribes the fact to the existence of 
an Ante state. Needless to say that this is at variance with 
historical fact, since such a state had to have cities as for- 
tified administrative centres. Even as an embryo, the state, 
to be a slate, must have organs of administrative power. 
Moreover, it is not under the primitive community system, 
but under the slave or the feudal system that the state 
makes ils appearance. Who then slood at the head of the 
Ante state if it was more than a mere tribal alliance? 
Braichevsky gives no answer. 

Let us nole an interesting and well-founded observation 
of the author. He says that “the earliest Russian strong- 
holds emerge in the 8th-9th centuries.” By that time the 
area of the middle Dnieper, the Dniester and the Bug is 
the scene of a “transformation of the basic type of settle- 
ment—uniortified villages in the lowlying places give way 
to strongholds on elevated and naturally sheltered ground,"? 
Not all of them, by far, had a resident population. Some 
were typical refugia. 


1 M. MO. Сыншко, Раниеелдаянекая к Адатшра Побнестровья в саг. 
ше sony gprsoiusucexpy duuuwr (M. Y. Smishke, Early Siau Cul- 
fure in (he Daiester Arem in the Light of New р Facts}; 
P. B. @épopon, Patioma cttssundeecurpowcned aweneDuguu (Q. B. Fyo- 
dorov, The Slav Dniester Expedition), Kratkiye soobshehenia o = 
dakh i poleoykh issledovaniath Insifufa istorii moateriaine’ Aultury 
(IMKE) Vol. XLIV, 1952, pp. 67-82 and 83-92. 
* M. IO. Брайчевский, К пронсхожденшю Opeswepygcemuxr aopodad, 
[н ЫЗ ат н of Towns in Ancient Rus), Krotkiye spob- 
r F ol. r s = ' 
? [hid., pp. 32-33. рве 
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Archaeologists have discovered such strongholds in the 
upper réaches of the Dniester as well. 

The history of these townletse—fverds—merits special al- 
tention, but is outside the scope of this work. We are pri- 
marily inferested in towns as permanent populated locali- 
ties which developed into handicraft and trading centres. 
The date when the new towns emerged with their resident 
population of handicraftsmen and traders is of particular 
importance and interest. Naturally, this new type of town 
did not make its appearance overnight and in the same way 
in all parts of the land. At the summit of urban develop- 
ment in Kiev and Novgorod there existed in the remote 
land of the Vyatichi townlets which were reminiscent of the 
ancient Ante refugia described by Procopius, but they were 
typical only for remote areas. By that time, urban life in 
Rus had made great progress. 

What then is the period of permanent urban settlements 
in Rus? What are the stages of their development? I shall 
try to answer these questions on the strength of written 
and archaeological memorials. 

The mist enveloping the history of 8th-century Rus 
because of the total absence of written sources, lifts in the 
9th and 0th centuries when the testimony of the chron- 
icles comes to our aid. Nevertheless, the number of ancient 
Rus cities carmot be established with any certitude even 
for that period, because our chief source of information, the 
chronicle, contains only scattered and vague data on the 
subject. Besides, it speaks, as a rule, only about the com- 
paratively big urban centres, but small towns must have 
also existed at that time. 

Judging from the chronicle, there were more than a score 
of Russian cities in the 9th and 10th centuries. [ enumerate 
them below giving the date af their foundation or first men- 
tion in the sources: Belgorod (980),1 Beloozero (according 


Гарет Annals, St. Petersburg, 1872, р. 78. Тһе item for 991 
saya that Vladimir founded Belgorod, but it would seem that what 
is meant is the construction of a gered in the full sense of the word, 1.e., 
gl a fortification, 
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lo the chronicle it existed [rom the earliest times) (1862),1 
Vasiley (988),? Vyshgorod (946),? Vruchy (977),* Izborsk 
(862),5 Iskorosten (946),5 Kiev (according to the chronicle 
it existed in the earliest period),? Ladoga (862),* Lyubech 
(882)9 Murom (862),9 Novgorod (some sources say it 
was founded in remote antiquity, others dale it to 862),H 
Peresechen (922),% Peremyshl (981), Pereyaslav! (907),"% 
Polotsk (862), Pskov (03), Rodnya (980),!7 Rostov 
(862), Smolensk (mentioned among the earliest Rus cit- 
ies), Turov (980), Cherven (981),2! Chernigov (907). 

The chronicles inform us of the existence of at least 23 
Russian cities in the 9th and 10th centuries, but this list is 
obviously incomplete. Thus, Suzdal is first mentioned in 
1024, but must surely have existed as a town much earlier? 
The tractale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus on the admin- 


1 {айтел!у Annais, p. 19; it is mentions! as populated by Ves 
{p. 10). (Ves—initially meant village.—7r.) 

* [bid., p. 109, 

* [bid., p. 58. 

* [bid., p. 73. 

* [bld., p. 18. 

* [bld., p. 54. 

* [bid., pp. 7-8. 

t Earlier and Later Versions of the Noogorod Annals, Moscow-Lenin- 
ad, 1950, frst mention Ladoga in 922 (p. Od). Грац Annals credit 
yurik with the founding of Ladoga: “And he built the city of Ladoga." 

(5t. Petersburg, 1871, p. 11.) 
? Lanreniy Annals, p. 22, 
1 Thid., p ER { 
se Ad кле шр. 
nnals, p. i 
13 Laweniy Annals, p. 80. 
"i Ibid., p 30. 
13 Thid., p. 19. 
1 Ibid., p. 2R. 
17 Ibid., p. 76. 
1E Ibid., p. 19. 
1* Thid., p. Iü. 
?? [bid., p. 74. 
=. Ibid., p 80. 
=: lbid., р. 30. 
3 Lærèniy Annals, p. 144. It is called both Suzdal and Suzhdal in 
oe First mention of 1E is made in the story of the spothsayer 
rising, 
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istration of his empire proves that our list of Rus cities, 
compiled on the strength of the chronicle, is not full, The 
names he uses are distorted, but they hint at towns closely 
connected with the great waterway “from the Varangians 
to the Greeks.” The Byzantine Emperor is aware of the exist- 
ence of Nemogardas or Novgorod, Miliniska or Smolensk, 
Telyutsy or Lyubech, Chernigoga or Chernigov, Vyshegrad 
or Vyshgorod, and Vitichev. He knew of towns which were 
clustered around Kiev, that major trading centre of Rus 
trade with Byzantium along the great waterway “from the 
Varangians to the Greeks.” Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
names Novgorod as the starling point of trade caravans 
from Rus to Constantinople, but falls to mention many of 
the towns we find in the chronicle. He also mentions Viti- 
chev, which appears in the chronicle only in the late 11th 
century under the name of Vitichev Hill—an indication that 
the place was deserted. The fact that the Byzantine author 
mentions such a towi as Vitichev is in itself of value to 
the scholar, for it is an indication that there existed towns 
in the 10th century which lor some reason are not listed 
in the chronicle. Its enumeration of Rus towns may be con- 
sidered incomplete even in respect of the major urban 
centres. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus uses distorted names of Rus 
cities, which was apparently due to the source he had at 
his disposal. Thus, he transcribes Novgorod as Nemogardas, 
a form similar to the one used in the Scandinavian sources, 
and this leads us to presume that he had recourse to the 
oral reports of the Normans who came to Constantinople 

One is struck by the total absence of Scandinavian and 
Khazar names. Even Ladoga could not have been built by 
the Scandinavians, because their sources have another name 
(Aldeigaborg) for it. The legend about Tur who came from 





! Modern publishers of his tractale correct Memogardas io. Mevogar- 
das, but this, iù any case, remains unsubstantiated. ы аг 
siominal Akademii istorii maferiatnal kullury, Issue 91, Moscow-Lenine 
grad, 1934, pp, B, 52 
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overseas and bullt the city of Turov (“The Turovisy were 
called after him")! must be a later invention, because the 
name Tur is of Slav origin. The Lay of Jgor's Host mentions 
"Wild Tur* Vsevolod." This name may have been very pop- 
ular in the thick Pripyat forests, where the wild aurochs 
abounded. It will be recalled that a Tur's Chapel existed in 
Kiev. This may have been a church built by a certain Tur, 
unless it got its name from a place known as Turovo.* 

An analysis of the above-listed Rus cities (totalling 25 
with Suzdal and Vitichev) shows that a part of them had 
beyond doubt originated in the 9th century, They are Belo- 
ozero, Izborsk, Kiev, Ladoga, Lyubech, Murom, Novgorod, 
Polotsk, Rostov, Smolensk, and, possibly, Chernigov. What 
should be noted is that this list includes not only the ear- 
liest, but also the biggest Rus cities of whose origin the 
chroniclers themselves had a very vague idea. Izborsk 
alone lost in importance at an early date, being overshad- 
owed by nelghbouring Pskov. There is naturally no reason 
to presume ihat ihe other cities sprang up only in the 10th 
century, but I have singled out only those whose beginnings 
can be traced to an earlier period with certitude. 

The slanderous theories describing the Easterm Slavs as 
a wild people whose culture originated only alter the appear- 
ance of the Normans In the north or the Khazars in the 
south, naturally induce us to find out who built the first 
Rus cities. The overwhelming majority of Russian cities bear 
Slav names. Among them are Belgorod, Beloozero, Vasilev, 
Vitichey, Vyshgorad, Vruchy, Izborsk, Iskorosten, Lyubech, 
Novgorod, Peremyshl, Peresechen, Pereyaslavl, Polotsk, 
Pskov, Rodnya, Smolensk, Gherven, and, very probably, 
Chernigov, Rostov and Turov. There are a number of villages 
called Chernyakhov (which is akin to Chernigov) in the 


1 Laoreniy Annals, p. 74. 

* Tur—aurochs.—Tr. 

* Khodakovsky believed the report that Turow was founded by the 
legendary Tur, whe came from overseas, to be alegend.He adduces 
numerous names derived fram the root "tur." (Russky istorichesky sbor- 
nik, Vol. VII, Moscow, LB44, pp. 342-45.) 
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former Poltava, Chernigov, Volyn and Kiev provinces in the 
Ukraine. Sobolevsky belleves that Rostov is a derivative of 
the first name "Rost," or "Rast," and that Turov is of simi- 
lar origin. We have the Russian -eu (-ov) ending in the 
word Kiev, which an early ehronicler traces to Kiy (the 
Slav kiy meaning hammer). It would seem then that only 
the cities of Ladoga and Murom bear names that are not of 
Slay origin. The latler is a tribal name, for, the chronicler 
says, it was named alter a people of that name. Suzdal, or 
Suzhdal, may have been of similar tribal origin. Besides, 
it is highly probable that even Ladoga, Murom and Suz- 
dal were built by the Slavs and named alter earlier settle- 
ments. | 

It follows, therefore, that the earliest Russian towns were 
founded by the Eastern Slavs rather than by some other 
people. The Eastern Slave were, consequently, the first and 
principal founders of towns and urban life in Kiev Rus. 
Since lowns are wellsprings of culture, it is the Slavs who 
are mainly to be credited with the development of Russian 
culture. 

The history of Russian cities deals a decisive blow to 
miscellaneous concepts which present the Normans, the 
Khazars and Goths and other peoples as the architects of 
Russia's state system and culture. 

The development of the earliest Russian towns is best 
shown hy the major centres of Ancient Rus about which 
fragmentary written testimonials have been preserved. Their 
existence in the 9th and 10th centuries is attested to by the 
chronicle (Kiev, Chernigov, Smolensk, Polotsk, Pskov, Nov- 
gorod and Ladoga); as well as by Byzantine (Kiev, Cherni- 
gov, Smolensk and Novgorod) and Scandinavian sources 
(Novgorod, Polotsk and Ladoga). Recent Soviet excava- 
tions have yielded a wealth of material on their early history. 

It should be pointed out, however, that here the testimony 
of the spade is somewhat peculiar, for it deals chiefly with 
burial grounds adjacent to the ancient towns and not with 
the territories of these towns. Such are the extensive Kiev 
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necropolis, the burial mounds around Chernigov, the Gnez- 
dovo kurgans around Smolensk, and the tumuli in the vi- 
cinity of Ladoga. In some cases, the ancient burial grounds 
are partially located within the town precincts (Kiev and 
Chernigov), in others they are situated at a certain distance 
(Ladoga and Smolensk), which is possibly due to local 
features of a religious nature, The tumuli around Ladoga and 
ihe Gnezdovo kurgans are located at a certain distance 
from the towns and in places bearing characteristic names, 
such as Plakun (near Ladoga) and Gnezdovo. The form- 
er is a derivative of the ancient Russian plakali—to bewail 
the dead (the fzbornik of 1073 says: "They bewail* the 
dead"). Dal's Dictionary interprets plakusha as a woman be- 
wailing the dead. The name Gnezdovo is a derivative of 
gnezdo,** which in ancient Russian signified gens. Gnezno, 
an ancient Polish city, is probably of similar origin. 

A highly peculiar fact is thus established: big necropo- 
leis existed around the earliest Rus towns or in their imme- 
diate vicinity. They served as burial grounds chiefiy for the 
higher orders, which explains the abundance of weapons and 
ornaments they yield. Mone the less, they give us a fair idea 
of the handicrafts and trade of S$th- and 10th-century Rus 
cities. 

The most comprehensive written and archaeological data 
are available on the history of ancient Kiev. Even the 
chronicle, which is not at all inclined to belittle Kiev's past, 
records the existence of three tiny settlements on its site. 
These were the seats of three brothers: Kly, Shchek and Kho- 
riv, who "built a city in honour of their eldest brother and 
called it Kiev. There was a great forest around it, and they 
engaged in the trapping of beasts." 

We find three small settlements near each other with one 
of them more conveniently situated on a hill overlooking 


т Tu original says plechyutsya, Plath is o phonetic variant of 
plak-.—Tr. 
** (nezdo—literally means nest.—Tr. 

1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, edited by V. P. Adrianova-Porets, 
Part |, Moscow-Leningrad, pp. 12-13. 
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the Dnieper, The chronicler was also aware that when these 
three settlements existed, the Polyane "lived each with his 
own kin and in their own places.” Indeed, recent excavations 
on Kiselyovka Hill near Kiev have proved that settlements 
on that hill existed side by side with Kiev from the earliest 
times. | 

M.K. Karger, a student of Kiev's archaeological monu- 
ments, believes that there were on the site at least three "in- 
dependent settlements in the 8ih-10th centuries”; this 
agrees with the legend about the three brothers.! It was only 
late in the 10th century that they merged into a single town. 
This, of course, requires additional verification, because the 
chronicler describes 10th-century Kiev as a big town. 

What Kiy and his brothers founded was a small settle- 
ment. The chronicler calls it a gradok, rather than a gored," 
thus emphasizing its small size. 

The story of its seizure by Askold and Dir, who spread 
their rule among the neighbouring Polyane, reveals another 
aspect of Kiev's role in that land. It is called the chief town 
in the "land of the Polyane," the centre of the “Polyane 
land," and is no longer a gradok, but a gorod. The report 
of the death of Askold and Dir gives a more vivid picture. 
Oleg's envoys tell the Kiev princes: “We are merchants on 
our way to Greece from Oleg and from Igor, the young 
prince." Askold and Dir see nothing strange in (he arrival 
of merchants in Kiev, the political and trading centre of the 
land of the Polyane. 

Askokl and Dir, who ruled in Kiev in the late 9th centu- 
ry, chose it as the centre of their principality because It gave 
easy access to the Black Sea along the Dnieper. And this 
argues Kiev to have become a trading centre at least in the 
first half of the 9th century and possibly earlier. The chroni- 


Pil К. Kaprep, A — € m rem: 

Отметы ш aumnepugaw (M. K. Karger, Archaeologica! Studies - 

cient! Kiev. Reports ard ial), [24 1950, 

н : (йш and gorad are phonetic variants. The ending -ok 1s diminu- 
ve.—Tr. 
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cler's vague report about the Kieviles paying tribute to 
the Khazars recalls its participation in Khazar trade. Arab 
authors knew Kiev as a trading centre, and one of them con- 
sidered Kulab (Kiev) a bigger town than Great Bulgar. 
But it seems that the Arabs learned of Kiev through the 
Khazars, whence Al-Jaihani’s story that foreign merchants 
were being killed in Kiev, a report probably circulated by 
Khazar merchants to frighten away competitors. 

Scattered topographical data in the chronicle leave no 
doubt that l0th-century Kiev was situated on the hills above 
the Dnieper and that its riverside Podol district was non- 
existent. None the less, it had already become a real city 
with a princely palace, pagan temples and a Christian 
church. A hill, “on which stood Perun,” is mentioned in such 
an authentic document as Igor's treaty with the Byzantine 
emperors in the year 945. “Weapons and shields and gold 
were placed” at its foot, “and Igor and his men, who were 
heathens, came to take the oath there." The Christians from 
among them took the oath at the Church of St. Ilya, “which 
stands above the Ruchal, at the edge of the Pasynok Bese- 
da." Without delving into its actual location, I must note 
that pasgnak? meant the druzhinnik, or man-at-arms, while 
beseda* was a galhering place, a meeting place for talks, 
a small building. Varangians made up a considerable 
section of the prince's druzhina, or body-guard, and, adds 
the chronicler, many of them were Christians. 

We are able to judge of 10th-century Kiev on the strength 
of brief topographical noles entered in the chronicle in the 
sixties and seventies of the Ilth century. Describing the 


1 dp, Beerzóepr, coer: somone o Богино 
Европе | Fr. Vestberg A And Analysis Eastern Sources on Easiera Europe), 
Journal of the Minidry of Ра. je. Edueation, 1908, February and March. 

1 The word paxynok meaning  man-at-arms is apparently dë- 
rived from the verb poszti—to gird one with a sword. This ritual Is 
similar to the dubbing of a knight in Western Europe. Pollsh King 
Boleslaus EE dubbed) many men of boyar extraction (see 
Ipaly Annals, 1149, p. 270). 

* Today, punk means stepson; безак. Те. 
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Drevlyane visit to Olga, the chronicler gives the following 
topographical background to his story: “The waters ran 
near Kiev Hill, and no one lived in Podol, but on the hill. 
The town of Kiev was situated where the baileys of Gor- 
dyata and Nikifor stand today, while the prince's bailey 
was in the town, where the baileys of Vorotislav and Chudin 
now stand, and the nets were without the town; there was 
another bailey without the town where the bailey of the 
church singer stands today beyond the Church of the 
Mother of God, above the hill; it had a stone keep in it."! 

This brief description in the chronicle gives us a fair idea 
of 10th-century Kiev. First of all, we learn the important 
fact that Podol was settled much later, while the nad, or 
citizens, lived on the hill, where the town itself stood, The 
princely bailey was in the town, while another princely 
bailey stood without. A stone keep stood beyond the Church 
of the Mother of God, i.e., behind the Church of the Tithes. 
The "bailey with the stone keep without the town" is also 
mentioned in the story about Olga's vengeance on the 
Drevlyane, 

The above makes it clear that the fortified locality, the 
town proper, occupied a very small territory. The town was 
extended by Yaroslav, who in 1037 founded “the great city 
of Kiev” with its Golden Gates. Prior to this, the site where 
St. Sophia's Cathedral was later built was a field “without 
the city,” like Podol on the low bank of the Dnieper re- 
mained’ deserted. ` 

Excavations on the sile confirm the presumption that the 
initial town was small. This is indicated by the remains of 
an ancient moat, near the Church of the Tithes, which sur- 
rounded Sth-Sth-century Kiev.? Traces of mud-huts dating 
from the same period were also discovered in that area. 


1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part 1, p. 40. Chudin's balley is men- 
tioned in the Provde of the Yorostooichi and in the 1068 events in Kiev. 
This approximately dates the topographical note in the chronicle. 

iM. K Каргер, K волросу o нн a VIII-IX sa. (M. K. Karger, 
Concerning Sth-Pth-Centurg Kiev), Kratkige sonbshehenia Inaliiuia isfo- 
rii materialnol Eultury, Vol. VI, 1640, pp. bL-BB. 
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Kiev occupied a small territory, an indication that it was 
at the initial stage of development. It had already ccased 
to be a gradok—refugium—and had become the “mother 
of Russian cities.” It dominated the other Rus cities, but 
only began to develop as a trading and handicraft centre 
in the 9th-10th centuries. 

The materials from the extensive Kiev necropolis supple- 
ment the chronicle's brief, fragmentary and confused reports 
about 9th-lOth-century Kiev. "The Kiev necropoleis extend 
over a vast territory from the heights overlooking the Kirill 
Church in the north up to Pechersk in the south; in the 
west, they extend beyond the early town limits well up to 
Lybed at the foot of Batu Hills; im the east, they are natu- 
rally bounded by the precipice above the Dnieper. At one 
time, the Kiev necropolis was bigger than the other burial 
grounds, whose traces have come down to us."! 

The earliest of the Kiev tumuli date back to the 9th cen- 
tury. Male burials contain iron knives with bone halts, 
spear- and arrow-heads, stirrups, and so forth. Female buri- 
als yield miscellaneous silver, copper, and, rarely, gold or- 
naments, as well as necklaces and crosses. Log sepulchres 
are much richer. “An abundance of particularly rich orna- 
ments, the elegance of gold and silver jewellery, sumptuous 
costumes and large quantities of dirhems—all emphasize 
that their owners belonged to Kiev's higher orders." By- 
zantine coins and Arab dirhems date the sepultures to the 
9th-10th centuries. E i 

Some articles discovered in graves and log sepulchres are 
of local origin. Among them is a “silver ear-ring with three 
balls covered with rough dicing.” This is a prototype of the 
so-called Kiev ear-ring evolved back in the 11th century. 
Other ear-rings are reminiscent of the so-called Volyn type, 
also locally manufactured, L. Golubeva, who studied the 


1 Л. А. FosyOena, Kuce? wexpesuto (L. A. Golubeva, The Kio 
Necropolis), Materfaly ¢ issledowania po arkheologii SSSR, No, 11, 
Moseow-Lenimgrad, 15459, p. 103. 

* [bld., p. 114. 
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Kiev necropolis, believes the shell-like bronze fibulae to be 
also of local origin. The number of articles manufactured 
locally in the 9th-10th centuries is swelled substantially by 
the addition of miscellaneous household utensils, such as 
iron knives, flints (for kindling), spear- and arrow-heads, 
etc. This indicates that in the 9th-10th centuries, Kiev artisans 
manufactured metal household articles and weapons and 
fashioned primitive ornaments mostly of silver and copper 
and sometimes of gold. Discoveries of scales and weights 
together with a coin of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (913- 
954), indicate that Kiev traded with Byzantium, and remind 
us of the merchants who went to Constantinople and lived 
in St. Mama, one of its suburbs, The crosses and pendants 
yielded by the graves show that Christianity was widespread 
in 9th-IOth-century Kiev. 

On the whole, the Kiev of that period appears to be a town 
with a handicraft industry and trade, but scarcely with a 
considerable population of handicraftsmen. In essence, it 
was a city of princes and their escorts. The yudi, or citi- 
zens, make up a large section of the population but are close- 
ly associated with the prince's court and his retinue, while 
the handicraltsmen as such are mostly bondmen. 

This is also true of other early Rus towns, primarily Now- 
gorod. 

The chronicles give two versions of Novgorod’s origin, 
ascribing it first to the Slovenes and then to Ryurik. Inci- 
dentally, there is no contradiction bebween the two, since 
Ryurik may have built Gorodishche,* which is known as 
Ryurik's Gorodishche. Indeed, according to the chronicle, 
Ryurik built a town on Lake Ilmen. This looks more like Go- 
rodishche than Novgorod, because the former stands on the 
Volkhov, where it empties into Lake Ilmen. True, A.V. Ar- 
isikhovsky doubts the early emergence of Gorodishehe and 
believes it to have been founded by princes who left Nov- 
gorod in the 12th century. This requires verification, because 
late 10th- and early 11th-century artifacts were discovered 


Ww Goredishehe—fortified town.—Tr. 
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on its site. Among them was an enamelled gold plate of By- 
zantine workmanship.! Excavations by M.K. Karger, who 
found fragments of 9th- and 10th-century ceramics, also ar- 
gue it to be highly ancient. 

A.V. Artsikhovsky's recent excavations shed some light 
on Novgorod itself. Yaroslav's 10th-century bailey stood on 
the site of a pre-Christian burial ground, which proves that 
the place was not inhabited at the time, An Arabian 10th- 
century dirhem was discovered under a paving in the course 
of excavations on Slavno Hill. Artsikhovsky believes that 
we could presume the existence of settlements on Slavno 
Hill but “without particular assurance."* Consequently, the 
archaeological facts indicate that Novgorod's Torgovaya 
Storona (Trade District) was settled only in the 10th cen- 
n while its earliest seltlements were situated on Slavno 

iil. à 

Still, the obscure topography of Navgorod's Trade District 
which has not been elucidaled by the spade to this day 
permits us to infer that it began to grow in the 10th century, 
although the first settlements there may have sprung up 
much earlier. There was a persistent legend in Novgorod 
about the existence of an ancient town called Slovensk, "And 
he went up the Dnieper," says a late Novgorod chronicle 
about St. Andrew the Apostle, "and came to Slovensk, where 
the city of Veliky (Great) Novgorod now stands."* This 
connects it with the tribal name of the Ilmen Slovenes 
which was preserved in Rus for a long time. A list of early 
15th-century Rus towns places the town of Slovensk in the 
neighbourhood of Serpeisk and Kozelsk. Yet we must not 
infer that the old legend about the existence of Slovensk 
on the cite of Novgorod is untrue merely because there Is 


1 Noggorodsiy isforichesky sbornik, Issues II-IV, Novgorod, 1638, 


p. 218. 

зд. В ‘deo ae жш К Слана а Ноггороде (А.М. Атів 
khovaky, Eremit në i ‘Nosgered), ‘Maurie i issledowrnia 
pe arkkeologii SSSR, No. Sir РР; 124-2 

? Rosstishaya letopis р, к Sofeishomu Velikage Novagrada, Part i, 
St. Petersburg. Í 1795. p. 
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no mention of a settlement on Slavno Hill. We should bear 
in mind that the site of the ancient town has not yet been 
thoroughly studied. 

li was only recently that the settlements on the Sophia 
Storona and the Detinets (Kremlin) were dated. Excava- 
tions on the site of the Nerevsky End, north of the Kremlin, 
proved that it was inhabited since ancient limes. Thus, its 
lower layers yielded lemon-shaped beads which, Artsikhov- 
sky says, made their appearance as early as the 9th. century, 
but "are,not to be found in the 11th.” He adds that they 
are a “sure sign of the 10th century.” The spherical cornel- 
' jan beads discovered in the Nerevsky End are still more 
remarkable, for “this type is an exception in the 10th cen- 
tury, although not a rare one, and is an absolute rarity in 
the 11th century and later.": 

It becomes clear then that settlements had existed in 
Novgorod's Nerevsky End as early as in the 9th-10th cen- 
turies. They sprang up in the immediate vicinity of the 
northern, most ancient part of the Detinets where the Nov- 
gorod bishop had his house and where St. Sophia's Cathe- 
dral stood. They were the nuclei of the Novgorod posad* 
which grew rapidly in subsequent centuries. Such posads 
were usually founded and developed close to and under the 
protection of the town's forts. 

At all events, Novgorod's initial history appears to be 
very similar to that of Kiev. At first, it was a small walled 
town, a tribal centre {it is immaterial whether it was called 
Slovensk or otherwise), and later became the citadel of one 
of the princes, As in Kiev, urban life began to develop inten- 
sively in the $th-10th centuries. 

The above is true of other early towns, such as Polotsk, 
Pskov and Suzdal. 


1A. Б. Арцнхонскнй н М, Н. Тихомирпоп, Hoseopodexte epost 
ag dopecme (ua packonok 1951 2. ). (A. V. Arisikhovsky and M. M. Tikho- 
mirov, Aocgarod Birch. Hark Seralis [195]. Excavaiions]), Moscow, 1953, 
р. 58 ишли by Ariki): 
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A.N. Lyavdansky's excavations in ancient Polotsk have 
yielded exceedingly valuable material. It was established, 
that Verkhny Zamok (Upper Citadel), the present sile of the 
stone St. Sophia's Church, was not fortified, although, judg- 
ing from the late 10th- and early 11th-century potsherds, a 
settlement may have existed there. Nizhny Zamok (Lower 
Citadel) emerged even later. The nucleus of the city should 
be located somewhere on the right bank of the Polota, where 
the ancient gorodishche stands. The articles found there 
date from the 1I1th-12th centuries; the gilded plaque and 
the pottery may be dated to the 10th century, and som? pot- 
sherds even to the 9th. Lyavdansky says that the site yielded 
some earlier potsherds which "may be dated to the 8th-10th 
centuries," À sludy of the precipice on the Western Dvina 
in the Zapolotye (the area beyond the Polota), or Polotsk's 
“ancient city,” revealed that it was seltled from the earliest 
limes, possibly from the 10th century. 

Lyavdansky believes that the fortifications were initially 
located in the Polotsk gorodishehe. Judging by the finds in 
the earliest layer of cultural deposits, they must have been 
built in the 8th-9th centuries. Pottery dating from between 
the 10th and the 12 centuries was found in the upper, richest 
cultural layer. “The upper layer ‘has yielded considerably 
more finds than the lower. This shows that at the time life in 
lhe gorodishche was much more intense(particularly in the 
11th-12th centuries)." Lyavdansky infers that it served às 
a fortified centre, a sort of Kremlin of the town of Polotsk, 
while the people lived below the Polota, near the Dvina, on 
the territory of Zapolotye, Verkhny and, possibly, Nizhny 
Zamok. He thinks that it was the gorodishche that was 
initially called the "old town" in 14th-century documents, 
and that Zapolotye became known by that name much 
later. 

Lyadvansky's excavations are extremely valuable, but one 


1 Zapiski cddzelu gumecnilarnukh пазык, Book If, Pratsy archeo- 
lyogiehnat kamissii, Vol. II, Minsk, 1930, p. 166. 
Ibid.. pp. 172-73. 
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is struck by the vagueness of his concept of Polotsk's early 
history. In all the early towns we know the cathedral was 
close to the prince's palace. The present-day St. Sophia's 
Cathedral in Polotsk was built not later than the 12th cen- 
tury and very possibly in the 11th. It is unthinkable that it 
was erected outside the town walls, since cathedrals in An- 
cient Rus served as inner strongholds, libraries and treas- 
uries. 

The hislory of ancient Polotsk must, therefore, be some- 
what different from what Lyavdansky suggests. 

The initial walled settlement, as he believes, stood on the 
site of the gorodishche at a distance from the Western Dvi- 
na, and was situated on hills, like ancient Kiev, which over- 
looked the Dnieper. Somewhat later, approximalely in the 
10th century, people began to settle on the lowlying Zapo- 
lotye, or the "ancient town," which, like its Kiev counterpart. 
Podol, was inhabited by handicraftsmen. The fortifications 
had to be moved nearer to the Dvina, while a settlement with 
possibly a special prince's palace remained іп the gorodi- 
shehe. At all events, Polotsk sprang up as a town in the 
8th-9th centuries, while its handicraft quarter began to 
grow in the 10th. 

The rise of Vitebsk dates from about the same time. Ac- 
cording to A.N. Lyavdansky, its gorodishehe on the site of 
Verkhny Zamok emerged not later than in the 8th century. 
Besides, traces of 10th- and chiefly 11th-12th-century cul- 
ture were found there. The site of Nizhny Zamok was 
likewise settled in the 9th-10th centuries. 

It is noteworthy that Voronin, who studied the Suzdal 
Kremlin, arrived al similar conclusions. His excavations 
yielded quite a few interesting articles, including three cut 
grivnas, dating from the second half of the 10th and early 
llth century. He says that “the excavations indicate that 
the territory of the Kremlin was settled in the late 9th and 
early 10th century.” But the author has regrettably watered 
down his conclusions by saying that the articles discov- 
ered in the lower layer of the Suzdal Kremlin consisted of 
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a set of things typifying central Russian gorodishehes be- 
tween the 10th and 14th centuries. 

The archaeological picture in Pskov is somewhat different. 
№. NM. Chernyagin's excavations of the Pskov Kremlin 
(Krom) revealed an intactness of its stratification and a 
number of consecutive cultural layers which begin with the 
8th-Bth centuries and end with the 12th and possibly the 
13th. Pskov, therefore, sprang up earlier than Novgorod, 
which is quite probable, because the trade route along the 
Velikaya River dates back to a very early period. The 
earliest layers yielded a bone comb bearing a carved sail- 
ing vessel with a highly raised stern and bow.? The boat 
isofa type to be found in Ancient Rus miniatures, It 
adorned an article belonging to a warrior-merchant. 

Recent excavations at Pskov prove that it was a big ur- 
ban centre even in the 9th century. Tenth-cenlury pave- 
ments and the remnants of an 8th- or Sth-century dwelling 
house were discovered in the Detinets.3 

Extremely interesting observations of Pskov's origin and 
of its urban life were made by S. A. Tarakanova. Like many 
other towns Pskov stood on the site of an ancient settle- 
ment, "A study of the relics of ancient Pskov's material 
culture and particularly its earliest ramparts dates it, as a 
town, to the 8th century A. D." declares Tarakanova. She 
noted that the 8th-l0th-century layers of earth in the Pskov 
Kremlin yielded finds that were essentially different from 
those obtained from the 2nd-8th-century strata. This obser- 
vation is highly valuable. Thus, moulded pottery, previously 
fashioned by hand, is replaced by pottery made on the pot. 
ter's wheel. Progress was made in forging and casting. 
Semi-pit dwellings gave way to surface houses with wooden 
flooring, etc. These are indications of a transition to a new 


* Arkheologicheskiye — issledocanin v RSFSR, 954-95, Maoscow- 
Hn pe 1541, pp. 90.06. 

3 [bid., pp. 23-32. 

* C. A. Tapakawoma, Pacxomku древнего Покова (S. A. Tarakanova, 
Excavations in Ancient Pskon), Kralkie s ia TIME, Val. XXVII, 
1949, np. 104-12. 
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type of urban settlement—from the tribal settlement to the 
feudal town. "The activity of the blacksmiths is character- 
ized by the miscellaneous iron articles found in the ex- 
cavations, such as iron knives, fishing hooks, adzes, plough 
points, axes, planes, scythes, sickles, hammers, forged nails 
with heads, arrow-heads, cylindrical Slav locks, and keys, 
spikes for climbing trees, boat rivets, and so forth"! A 
Samanid dirhem (940-55) and «a West-European coin 
(1068-90) indicate that Pskov was drawn into East-West 
trade as early as the 9th-10th centuries. 

It began to grow in the 8th century and became an im- 
portant urban centre by the 9th-10th centuries. That is when 
its posad, which has not yet been excavated, came into 
existence, 

The excavations made in Gnezdovo by V. I. Sizov give us 
a rather comprehensive picture of ancient Smolensk. The 
large Gnezdovo burial ground Is 10 kilometres west of Smo- 
lensk, on the right (northern) bank of the Dnieper. It neigh- 
bours on the gorodishehe, which was apparently situated 
where the Svinka empties into the Dnieper. 

The Gnezdovo-Smolensk relationship is of considerable 
interest to the scholar of early Russian towns. Although the 
existence of Smolensk in the 10th century is witnessed by 
the initial chronicle and by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
the name Gnezdovo made its appearance only in the early 
17th century. It is highly improbable that two big settle- 
ments existed in the Smolensk area at a distance of 10 kilo- 
metres apart. This prompts Sizov to declare the following: 
"I believe that in the earliest period, i.e, in the Sth-IOth 
centurles, Gnezdovo was a pogosí* of Smolensk, and the 
cenire of the local trading and industrial activities, while 
Smolensk remained a walled settlement, or fortress, and the 
seat of the ruler (a prince) who toured the countryside to 


'C. A. Tapaxanona, © лрошсхожбениш uo GpDSHEHHO GDTHNDECHDNEHULR 
Пакоза (S. A. Tarakanova, Pskon's Origin and Data of Emergence), 
Kratfkiye soobshchenia. IIMK, Vol. XXXV, 1950, pp. 18-29. 

* Pagos —parish,—Tr. 
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collect tribute or received tribute of goods from the sur- 
rounding villages. Smolensk had a small population which 
consisted only of officials and military men. That is why it 
left no marked traces of its activities in pagan times.” Si- 
zov believes that Gnezdovo was destroyed by drastic ad- 
ministrative action, because the population of that ancient 
pogost probably proved to be too stubborn in its paganism.’ 
The population was crowded on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, south of the burial grounds, with the villages 
stretching in a long line. There was a gorodishche in the 
centre, “with its ramparts reinforced with masonry and, 
possibly, charred logs.’? Unfortunately, Sizov failed to 
make a detailed study of the gorodishche and the remains 
of the settlements. He centred his attention on the tumuli, 
although to get a picture of what a 9th-IOth-century Rus 
town was like it is important to have an idea of what 
Gnezdovo was. 

Investigation of the Gnezdovo tumuli was continued with 
success by the Soviet archaeologist D. A. Avdusin, who also 
excavated the Gnezdovo gorodishche. He arrived at the con- 
clusion that ancient Smolensk was not situated on the cen- 
tral Gnezdovo gorodishche, while the 9th-10th-century arti- 
facts discovered on its territory were the relics of barrows 
destroyed in the construction of an episcopal citadel in the 
17th century. However, the author undermines this resolute 
statement by remarking that Smolensk’s original location 
has not yet been established.3 

Yet this can be partially done by drawing a parallel with 
other Ancient Rus towns. First of all, we should apparently 
reject the idea that the initial Smolensk stood at Gnezdovo 
and had its centre at the Gnezdovo gorodishche, something 


ГОЗ. И, Сизов, Курганы Смоденеской губернии, уып. 1. D'wesóosckud 
могильник близ Смоленска (V. 1. Sizov, The Barrows of Smolensk 
Province, Issue 1. The Gnezdowo Burial Ground Near Smolensk), St. 
Petersburg, 1902, pp. 125-26. 

è ibid., p. 115. 

з Д. А. Авдусин, К вопросу о лераонатальном secme Cuosencxa 
(0. A. Avdusin, Concerning Smolensk's Initial Location), Vestnik Mos- 
houskogo Universiteta, No. 7, 1953, pp. 136-37. 
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I personally subscribed to in the first edition of this book. 
Like Kiev, Chernigov, Pskov and Polotsk, Smolensk stood 
on high ground. The Gnezdovo gorodishehe, on the contra- 
ry, stands on low land and not on the very bank of the Dnie- 
per. Even the Novgorod Kremlin was built on higher 
ground, although it stands on a plain verging on the Vol- 
khov without any heights to speak of. 

I think Sizov erred in presuming Gnezdovo to have been 
a trading and industrial posad of Smolensk. If so, it would 
have been an unprecedented case of a big settlement lying far 
away [rom the citadel whose walls usually sheltered unfor- 
tilled posads. This is refuted by Sizov's own finds, particu- 
larly, the custom of interring warriors with women slaves. 
At Gnezdovo, men were cremated with women only in the 
rich barrows. The military element is so pronounced in the 
Gnezdovo relics that it could not have been accidental. Con- 
sider for a moment the discovery of a pot containing 
charred bones with a silver-hafted sword stuck into the 
ground on one side of it and a spear on the other. 

The wrilten sources prove that Gnezdovo was not the ini- 
tial Smolensk. The legends of Boris and Gleb say that Gleb 
met his murderers at the mouth of the Smyadyn. He was 
sailing down the Dnieper, “and as he came to Smolensk 
and passed it, and was still in sight, he stopped his ship 
on the Smyadyn."! A similar version is given by the chroni- 
cle. It becomes clear then that carly 11th-century Smolensk 
stood where it is today, above the Smyadyn, and not below 
it, as would have been the case If it had been at Gnezdovo. 
Gleb's little ship could be seen a long way from the town, as 
eye-witnesses must have reported. Consequently, Gnezdovo 
was a cemetery, and nol a town. Smolensk was the town. 

The truth of this will be tested by the spade. Meanwhile, 
the Gnezdovo barrows offer an opportunity of observing An- 
cient Rus urban life. m ШШЕ number of rich burials 
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containing weapons leads us to presume that the higher or- 
ders were very powerful In 10th-century Smolensk. Sizov is 
quite right in stressing that there is nothing to prove Va- 
rangian predominance in Gnezdovo, alfhough he notes ob- 
vious traces of Scandinavian interments. There is every in- 
dication that the bulk of Smolensk’s population in the 10th 
century was made up of military men: the prince's druzhina 
and his servants. | 

The Gnezdovo handicraft industries, mostly iron- and 
earthenware, have their own features. The iron articles 
were locally made, and “the treatment of metal ornaments 
reveals a high level of technical skill! In addition to 
blacksmiths, Gnezdove had bronze- and silversmiths, and 
ils pottery industry was of great Importance. 

It should be noted, however, that the excavations do not 
allow us to pass final judgement on the origin and compo- 
sition of Smolensk’s handicraft population in the 10th cen- 
tury. Possibly, there were more dependent craftsmen than 
free. Yet the abundance of iron artifacts and pottery at 
Gnezdovo—flints, knives, iron necklaces for grivnas, and so 
forth—leads us to presume that it had a substantial num- 
ber of free craftsmen whose production went to satisfy not 
only the demands of the prince and his escort, but also a 
more extensive market. Other articles (particularly dirhems, 
and their pieces, as well as small scales with weights) in- 
dicate that 10th-century Smolensk was a thriving trading 
centre. "Arab and Central Asian dirhems and their pieces, 
which served as small change or weights, were Gnezdovo's 
only currency.” Some of the artifacts yielded by the Gnez- 
dove barrows were brought from the East. Artifacts of 
Byzantine and Scandinavian origin were much scarcer.? 

The Smolensk of the 9th-10-th centuries appears to have 
been a citadel with an incipient posad inhabited by trad- 
ers and craftsmen, Thus, the ancient history of Kiev, Cher- 
nigov, Polotsk, Smolensk, Pskov and Novgorod is essen- 


'¥. I. Sizov, The Barrows of Smolensk Province, Issue 1, p. 122, 
* Ibid., p. 120. 
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tially alike. Simultancous with an intensification of the 
feudal process in Ancient Rus in the 9th-10th centuries, 
these important Russian towns expanded and developed 
thelr handicrafts and trade. 


2 EMERGENCE OF NEW TOWNS 
IN THE I!th-I31h. CENTURIES 


Russian chronicles of the 1Ith-I3th centuries mention a 
large number of towns. But only an incomplete list can be 
drawn up on the strength of written sources. Thus, many 
of the towns treated by Vladimir Monomakh as being very 
well known are barely mentioned in the chronicles. A de- 
tailed account of Svyatoslav Olegovich's northern campaign 
is another case showing the casualness and inadequacy 
of our data concerning Russian towns. It transpires that 
in the mid-12th century the land of the Vyatichi was not 
the wilderness it is usually made out to be. It was dotted 
with small towns some of which survived the Mongolian 
devastation while others disappeared without trace. Some 
future historian will compile a full list of Russian towns 
which existed in that period, but our purpose will be served 
by one that is approximate and general. The one I give here 
does not claim to be complete although I have taken cogni- 
zance of earlier works on Ancient Rus historical geography 
(Pogodin, Barsov, Nasonov, and others). Nor do I intend 
to establish the location of towns which have disappeared 
altogether. That must be done in a special research. | give the 
main sources I have used in complling the list and the date a 
town is first mentioned by them or the date of its foundation. 

It has been established that the following towns existed 
in the Ith century: 

Berestye (1019),1 Belz (1030),2 Brody (late lith cen- 
lury),5 Buzhsk or Bozhesk (1097) 4 

V Laureniy Annals, p. 141; may Annals, p. 101. 


3 Laorenty Annals, p. 146; /paty Ananas, p. 105. 
è Laweniy Annals, p. 239 (mentioned in the Precepís of Vladimir 


4 Laurenty Annals, p. 257; Ipaty Annals, pp. 174 and 180. 
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Vzdvizhen or Zdvizhden (1097),4 Vsevolozh (1097),? 
Voin (1055), Vyr (late 11th century).4 

Golotichesk (1071),5 Gorodets near Kiev (1026),6 Goro- 
shin (late 11th century),? Gurgev or Yuryev (1095) .8 

Dorogobuzh (1084),® mentioned in the Pravda of the 
Yaroslavichi in connection with the 1068 uprising, Dryu- 
tesk, the modern Drutsk (1092) 20 Dubno or Duben (1100).1! 

Zhelan or Zhelyan (1093).12 

Zarub (1096), Zvenigorod of Cherven (1086 or 1087).!* 

Izyaslavl (early 11th century).t5 

Kursk (early 11th century), mentioned early in the 11th 
century in the Pechera Paterik as the birthplace of Feodosy 
of Pechera; the chronicles first mention it in 1095.16 

Logozhsk (late 11th century), first mentioned in chroni- 
cles in 1127, but earlier in Viadimir Monomakh's Precepts,!7 
Lubno or Luben (late 11th century) ,8 Lutsk (1085). 

Mensk, Menesk, the modern Minsk (1067),2° Mikulin (late 
ith century) .2# 


! [paty Annals, p. 170; Laorenty Annals, p. 252. 
2 Lavrenty Annals, T 256; Ipaty Annals, p. 173. 
* Ipaty Annals, p. 114; Laurenty Annals, p. 158. 
* Laorenty Annals, p. 241 (mentioned іп the Precepts of Viadimir 
Monomakh); Ipuly Annals, р; 198, for 1113. 
* Lavrenty Annals, p. 170; Ipaty Annals, p. 122. 
* Lavrenty Annals, p. 145; Ipaty Annals, p. 104. 
м * mathe fy Annals, p. 239 (mentioned in the Precepts of Vladimir 
onomakh). 
* Ipaty Annals, p. 159; Lavrenty Annals, p. 221. 
е Сатен А p. 199; Ipaty Annals, ae 144. 
1?  Lavrenty Annals, p. 208; /pafy Annals, p. 150. 
Е py e Ё 264; /paty Annals, p. 180. 
у в, р. P 
P Ipaty Annals, P 161; Laorenty Annals, p. 223. 
D - MA, р. =~ Ipaty Annals, p. 144. 
urther in xt. 
16 Lavrenty Annals, p. 221; /paty Annals, p. 160. 
7 Laorenty Annals, p. 239; Ipaty Annals, p. 210. 
М 1 mae Annals, p. 241 (mentioned in fiie Precepts of Vladimir 
oniomakh). 
1* Laorenty Annals, p. 199; /paty Annals, p. 144. 
™ Lavrenty Annals, p. 162; /paty Annals, p. 117. 
** Lavrenty Annals, p. 239; Ipaty Annals, p. 226, for 1144 (men- 
tioned in the Precepts of Vladimir Monomakh). 
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Nezhatin or Neyatin (1071), Novgorod Svyatopolch 
(1085) 2 ; 

Obrov (late 11th century),* Odrsk (late 11th century) 4 
Oleshye (1084) in the mouth of the Dnieper, was also re- 
garded as a Russian town," Ostrog (1100).6 

Perevoloka (1092),7 Peremil (1097),8 Pesochen or Pose. 
chen (1092), Pinsk (1097), Priluk (1092).!! 

Rimov (late 11th century),“ Romen (late 11th century), 
Rostovets (1071), Rsha, the modern Orsha (1067),!5 Rya- 
тап (1086).15 

Sakov (1095),7 Svyataslavl (late 11th century), Snovsk 
(1068), Starodub Seversky (1098),9 Suteisk (1097).2! 

Terebov! (1097), Torchesk (1093),9 Tripal (1093) ,24 


* Laorenty Annals, p. 169; Ipafy Annals, p. 122. 
3 Lanreniy Annals, p. 221; Град Annals, E 180. 
* Laorenty Annals, p. 239 (mentioned in the Precepts of Wladimir 
А олоод). 
m 3 ae Annals, p. 229 (inentioned in the Precepts of Vladimir 


oe Annals, p. 199; Ipaty Annals, p. 144. 
* Lawrenty Annals, p. 24; Ipaty Annals, р. 180. 

1 Laprenty Annals, p. 208, 

* Lasreniy Anmals, p. 256. 

* Laorenty Annals, p. 208; !paty Annals, p. 150. 

9 Laurenty Annals, p. 249; /paty Annals, p. 168. 

i Lawenty Annals, p. 208; /pafy Annals, р. 450, 

1 Lawenly Annais, p. 240 (mentioned in the Precepíz of Viadimir 
Monomakh), 

7! Laorenty Annals, p. MI. 

H frye онаа, р. IGK Jpaly Annals, p. 122 (mentioned in the 
Precepís of. Vladimir Monomalkh). 

1 ipaty Annals, p. 117; Laorenty Annals, p. 163. 

=i eny Annals, p. 223 (mentioned in the Precepts of Vladimir 
Monomakh), 

7 Laorenly Annaís, p. 221: /paly Annals, p. Їйї. 

'! Loorenty Annals, p. 240 (menlloned in the Precepts of. Vladimir 
Monamakk). 

7? Lasreniy Annaís, n. 167; Грай Annals, p. 121. 

z rie d Annals, p. 222; Ipaly Annals, p. 160. 

" Jpafy Annals, p. 178: Lavrenty Annals, р. 238 (mentioned in 
the Precepts of. Vladimir Monomakh. 

© Loorenty Annals, p. 247; Ipaty Annals, p. 167. 

 Lourenty Annals, p. 211; Ipaty Annals, p. 152. 

9 Laoreniy Annals, p. 212: Jpaty Annals, p. 153. 
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Turiisk (1097).1 Tmutarakan is first mentioned in 1022, but 
existed earlier, being one of the towns Vladimir Svyatoslav- 
ich gave to his sons, consequently, prior to 1015.2 

Uvetichi (1100),* Ustye (1096). 

Khalep (late 11th century).* 

Chertoriisk (1100).« 

Shepol (1097).7 

Yuryev in Estonia (1030).s 

Yaroslavl (1071).%* 

A number of towns which emerged not later than the 11th 
century but which appear rather late in the chronicles should 
be added to the 58 listed above. Prominent among them 
is Vitebsk which is mentioned in the Moscow Annals for 
1021: "And (Yaroslav) summoned Bryachislav from there 
and gave him two towns: Vosvyach and Vidbesk."t0 The 
same source, as we can see, also mentions the town of 
Vosvyach or Usvyat, which, consequently, was likewise in 
existence in the 11th century. 

Toropets is another town which is given late mention in 
the chronicles but is proved to have existed earlier by the 
Pechera Paterik, which says that Isaaky Zatvornik (the Her- 
mit) was a Toropets merchant who entered the Pechera 
cloister in the lifetime of Antony, i.e., in the first half of the 
Ith century. об 





{ену Annals, p. 258; Ipaty Annals, p. 175. 

ғ ipaty nnals, pp. B3 and 103. 

* [paty Annals, p. 180; Laorenty Annals, p. 263. 

* [paty Annals, p. 161; Lavrenty Annals, p. 223. 

* Laoreniy + P. 240 (mentioned in the Precepts of Vladimir 
Monomakh) 


* Ipaty ‘Annals, р. 180; Lavrenty Annals, p. 264. 

" Граіу Annals, p. 173; Lavrenty Annals, Р. 256. 
Кс uh 

, у А $, р, - Ipaty Annals, p. 106. 


1% Polnoye sobranive russkikh letopisei (PSRL), Vol. XXV, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1949, p. $74. s ) 

* The list is compiled in the order of the Russian alphabet, — Tr, 

V Paterik of the Kieo Pechera Monaster. (Pechera Paterik), published 
by the Archaeographic Commission, St. Рале 1911, р. 128, 
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Izyaslavi and Vladimir-on-Klyazma (in Zalessk Land) 
are also I1th-century towns. Izyaslavl, later known as Zas- 
lavl, is first mentioned in 1127, but the chronicle says that 
it was built by Vladimir Svyatoslavich for his son Izyaslav 
by Rogneda.! The old controversy about who is to be credit- 
ed with the founding of Vladimir-on-Klyazma—VVladimir 
Svyatoslavich or Vladimir Monomakh—can be settled in 
principle by the fact that it was built in the 11th century, 
since both lived in that period. 

Vladimir Volynsky must have arisen not later than in the 
early 11th century because, the chronicle says, Vladimir 
Svyatoslavich appointed his son Vsevolod to rule it and be- 
cause at the time there could not have been a special prin- 
cipality for Viadimir-on-Klyazma. The former is first men- 
tioned by the chronicle in 1044. Volyn is found in the item 
for 1018, but it appeared much earlier, and is probably one 
of the most ancient in the Rus towns.? 

Thus, six more towns (Vitebsk, Usvyat, Toropets, Vladi- 
mir Volynsky, Volyn and Viadimir-on-Klyazma) are added 
to the above list. We have 64 new towns for the 11th cen- 
tury, which with those earlier mentioned brings the total 
to 89 (or close to a hundred). 

We find the greatest number of towns in 12th-century 
sources: 

Baroch or Baruch (1125),? Bezhitsi or Bezhitsky iVerkh 
(1196),5 it is first called Verkh in 1196, and as Bezhitsky 
Verkh only in 1245, Berezy (1152),5 Bleve (1147),° Bogo- 
lyubovo (before 1175),? Boguslavi (1195),5 Boldyzh (1146)? 


1 To Annal. 


з, р. 285. 

1 "He arrived at Volyn and camped on either side of the Bug River" 
(Lavrenty Annals, p. 139). What is meant here is of course town 
and not the "— 

3 Lavrenty Annals, p. 280; /paty Annals, p. 208, for 1126. 


t Næ дані, р 43 
sf y Annals, p. e 
pu Аша, р. : 
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Bolokhov (1150), Borisov (1127)?  Borlsov-Glebov 
(1180)? Bokhmach (1147),* Bran or Bron (1125),5 Brya- 
gin (1147),* Bryansk or Debryansk (1146),? Bulich (1162).5 

Vasilev Smolensky (1165)? Vernev (1151),9 Vizna 
(1145),!! Volodarev (1150),? iVolok Lamsky (1135), it is 
called Volok in the note for that year, and Lamsky iVolok 
only in 1178, Vorabiin (1147), Voronazh or Voronezh 
(1177),55 Vorotynsk (1155), WVsevolozh Chernigovsky 
(1147), Vshchizh (1142),55 Vygoshev (1152) 19 Vvakhau 
or Byakhan (1147).29 

Galich (1138)?! Glebl (1147),2? Glukhov (1 152) = Gnoi- 
nitsa (1152),% Gomy (1142), Goroden Volynsky (1183) 26 
Gorodets or Gorodok on the Oster (1135),27 Gorodets Ra- 
Шоу оп the Volga (1172). 


whether a town or a forest is meant In this case: “After they had passed 
the forest of the Boldyzh.= 
а {209 Е dc 1 ), for 112 
чималу Annals, p. > ‘poly Annals, p. 210, for 1128. 
? Lavrent, Annals, p- 368. т g 
. p. 252. 


iy 
s e de Annals, p. 280, 
* fpaly Annals р. 253 


? [paly Annals, p. 230. 
* Jpaty. Annals, p. 354. 
? lpaty Annals, p. 359. 
1 lnafy Annals, p. 300. 
il footy Annals, p. 227. 
1 footy Annals, p. 278. 
18 Loorendy » p. 287, 
^^ Ipsiy Annals, p. 242. 
14 Ipstg Annals, p. 410, 
т РИЙ Annals, p. 329. 
т раі Annals, p. 252. 
18 Грай Annals, p. 223. 
1% Ipaty Annals, p. 313. 
2% [paty Annals, p. 251. 

z y Annals, p. 2880 (the chronicle mentions the Galich folk). 
Тра Annals, p. 218, for 1140. 
Ipaly Annals, p. 292. 

73 Laoranig Annals, 390. 

"i Jomiy Annals, р. 313. 

?** Ipafy Annals, p. 223. 

* footy Annals, p. 425. 
Lawreniy Annals, p. 287. 

" Looren!g Annals, p. 345. 
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Dveren (1192),! Dernovoi (1146),2 Devyagorsk (1147) 3 
Dedoslavi (1146), Dmitrov (1154),5 Dmitrov Kievsky 
(1183),5 Domagoshch (1147),7 Dorogichin (1142).* 

Zheldi or Zheldya, or yet Zhelny according to the Troitsk 


transcript (1116).9 

Zarechesk (1106)," Zaroi (1154)! Zaryty (1160), 
Zwenigorod Kievsky (1150). 

Kanev (1149), Karachev (1146)," Klechesk (1127),!6 
Kozelsk (1154), Kolomna (1177),88 Koponoy (1187), 
Коруѕ (1116) 20 Korechsk or Korchesk (1150),?! Korsun-on- 
Ros (1169), Kotelnich (1143), Krasny or Krasn (1165) ,™ 
Ksnyatin (1148), Kuchelmin (1159).% 

Lobynsk (1146), [лї Velikiye (1166), Lukoml 
(1178),9 Lutava (1155),9 Luchin (1173) 31 

! Jpatg Annals, p. 453. 

2 Ipaty Annals, p. 230. 

# [пау Annals, p. 242. 

и 220 Tanal P 239, 

* PSRL, Vol. V, p. 58. 

* footy Annals, p. 424. 

* Ipaly Annals, p. 242. 

* fpaty Annals, P 2295. 
* Laereniy Annals, p. 276; paty Annals, p. 203. 
n pent Annals, p. 270; Ipaty Annals, p. 186. 
11 pair nnals, p. 328. 

1 fomiy Annals, p. 348. 

MW fouy Anncis p. 278. 

H Laoreniy Annals, p. 306. 

1 Looreniy Annals, p. 298. 

m ME Annals, p. 283; [paty Annals, p. 210, for 1128. 
U [amenity Annals, p. 324, 

7 Laweniy Annals, p. 263 

 Laoreniy Annals, р. 9%. 

= footy "Annals, p. j 

il footy Annals, p. 276; Lawenly Annals, p. 418, for 1151. 
" nig Annals, p. 339: грай Annals, р. 270, 

7? lpaty Annals, p. Pa: 

^ lpaiy Annals, p. 359. 

75 paty Annals, p. 260. 

™ footy Annals, p. dl. 

7 foaty Annals, p. 240. 

™ Nougorod Annals, p. 32; Ipaty Annals, p. 362, for 1168. 
@ foaty Annals, p. 415. 

9 fmupy Annals, p. 33]. 

a fpaiy Annals, p. 386 
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Malotin (1139),! Mezhibozhye (1146) Mezhimostye 
(1170),5 Milesk (1150),4 Michsk (1150),5  Mikhai- 
lov (1172), Mozyr (1155), Morovlisk (1139),8 Мота- 
vitsa or Muravitsa (1149),! Moscow (1147), Mstislavl 
(1156), Munarev (1150),3?. Mchenesk (1147), Mylsk 
(1150).14 

Nebl (1158), the chronicle gives the volost of that name, 
the town itself being mentioned only in 1262,55 Nekoloch 
(1127), Nerinsk (1147),!7 Novgorod Seversky (1141),!8 
Мозоу (1148) 19 

Oblov (1159), Огровћећ (1159) 21 Огтіпа (1142).2 

Persopnitsa (1149),?! Peresechna (1154),% Pereyaslavl 
Zalessky (1152), Pesochen (1172), Piryatin (1154),7 
Polkosten (1125),9 Polonoi (1169),9 Poltesk among the 





! Laoreniy Annals, P. 252; lpafg Anmais, p. 220, for 1140. 
i! fpaiy Annals p. 934. 
a ipatg Annals, p. 372. 
* fpaty Annals, p. 285. 
* Jpaty Annals, p. 286, 
1 рабу Annals, p. 376. 
T рабу Annals, p. 331. 
* Ipaty Annals, p. 216. 
' Гатау Aanals, p. 307; Ipaty Annals, 271. 
1% Грай Annals, p. 240, 
4 footy Annals, p. 334. 
™ Ipaly Annals, p, 278. 
1 Jomiy Annals, p. 242, 
M4 Laoreniy Annals, p, 312. 
16 Грау пла, рр. 238, 506. 
n iy Annals, p. 283; Jpaly Annals, р. 211, for 1198. 
1 Jomiy Annals, p. 21. 
1» fpafy Annals, p. 93]. 
ж Санаи Annals, p: 303. 
n 44, 


= Janig Annals, p. 
" fpaiy Annals, p. 343. 
21 Гаі Annals, p. 223 


їз ғел, Annals, p. 306, 
w Ipety Aana, 2 Bas. 
" PSEL. Vol. XXV. p. B6. 
"! fnaty Annals, p. 479. 

|, 
" Lacrenty Annals, p. 325, 
" Laueníy Annals, p. 281, 
" Lasreniy Annals, p. 340. 
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Vyatichi (1146),! Popash (1147),* Presnensk or Plesnesk 
(1188),3 Pronsk (1186),* Putivl. (1146).^ 

Radoshch (1155), Rogachov (1142), Rogov (1194), 
Ropesk (1159),9 Rylsk (1152).  . 

Sapogyn (1151),4! Svirilsk (1177), Sevsk (1146), 
Semyn or Semych (1152), Sluchesk or Slutsk (1116),!5 
Spash (1152), Strezhev (1127) .17 

Tikhoml  (1152),5 Tismyanitsa (1144), Tovarov 
(1190),% Torzhok or Novy Torg (1139),2! Trubetsk or Trub- 
chevsk (1185)," Tumasheh (1150).% 

Udech (1164), Uglich or Ugleche Polye (1149),% 
Unenezh (1147). Ustilog (1150)? Ushesk (1150), 
Ushitsa (1144). - 

ee (1153). 


7 E Annals, p. aoe 
п 7 : 
on гт p. 380. 
„Му Annals, p 234. 


т Грау Annals, р. "328 
ау Annals, p. 220 
Грау Annals, p. 456, 
{1р Annals, р. 344. 
рау Annals, p. ЗЇ 

it footy Annals, 


p 

1 fpaly Annals, p. 408 
зи Гра me Annals, е 288, 
314 


ч T EP =. p. 421. 
pat +, р. 

M Гр Annals, 

АЁ d Annals, E x 
T fonmiy Annals p. 


I* fpafy Annals, p. 25." 

= paty Annals, p. 452. 

a Noogorod Annals, $: 25. 

" ы ТРО Annals, n 430; Looenty Annals, p. 376, for 1188. 
м 200 Annals, p. 279. 

рау Annals, p. 358: 

^ Laorentg Annals, p. 34. 
a 10010 Annals, a 252. 
рай Annals, от 

т 000 Annals, к 

m Граб Алле! р. an 
= fnaly Annals, p. 320. 


Chemerin (1149),4 Chernesk or Chernchesk (1142)2 
Chernobyl (1193), Chichersk (1158),  Chyurnayev 
(1180).5 

Shumsk (1149).8 

Yaropolch (1160),7 Yaryshev (1148) 

Yuryev Polsky (1177).9 

The 134 towns listed above appear in 12th-century rec- 
ords, This list is obviously incomplete. Besides, it may in- 
clude localities that were villages rather than towns. Such 
errors are inevitable until historical, geographical and ar- 
chaeological studies are made complete. Some of these 
towns undoubtedly emerged much earlier. Thus, Staraya 
Russa is not mentioned before 1167, but is surely one of 
the most ancient Russian towns. It brings the total of 12th- 
century Rus towns to 135, and with those listed earlier we 
have 224 urban centres which unquestionably existed in Rus 
by the end of the 12th century. I believe that this figure has 
been minimized rather than exaggerated. 

Several towns are mentioned in Prince Rostislav Msti- 
slavich's charter deed granted to the Smolensk bishopric 
in 1150. Unfortunately, it is not clear whether some of these 
localities are towns or pogosfs. That is why we should ap- 
proach the testimony of the charter deed with great cir- 
cumspection, although it does draw a distinct line between 
some towns and pogosfs. Thus, Ө pogosts are mentioned as 
comprising the “Great Verzhavlyane.” Later on the town of 
WVerzhavsk is named as the centre of a sizable rural area 
consisting of 9 pogosts.1 

! Laoreniy Annals, p. 306. 

3 fpaiy Annals, р. 294. 

2 Іраіу Annals, p. 455. 

Ё Граір Annals, p. 341. 

* Ipaty Annals, p. 450. 

i ay Annals, p. 206. 

* [pat Аш, р. 246. 

! fpaty Annals, p. 263. 

* Laurenty Annals, p.362. 

V Maegorod Annals, p. 32. 

HJ See Addenda io. Historical Arts, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 5-8. 
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Happily, the charter deed gives a short “roll of towns" 
establishing the revenues collected from each. This reveals 
the number of Smolensk towns in the 12th century. Apart 
from Smolensk and Toropets, well known from other 
sources, there were 1| towns in all: Mstislavi, Krupl, Ver- 
zhavsk, Kopys, Potsin or Patsin, Luchin, Postislavl Yelna, 
Izyaslavl, Zhizhets and Dorogobuzh. 

A considerable number of settlements is also listed in 
Svyatoslav Olegovich's 1137 Sfaftutes,1 another 12th-cen- 
tury document, but we cannot be sure whether these were 
towns or pogos/s, March later, at the end of the 14th century, 
only a few towns were known to exist in the north, It is 
improbable that there were many more towns in the 12th 
century than there were two centuries later. Almost all the 
settlements "in the Onega," i.e, in the basin of the Onega 
River, and to the east of it, are classified as pogosfs in the 
Statutes. Small fortified towns may have existed there, but 
we have no way of distinguishing between an unfortified 
pogost and a small town. That ig why the 1137 Stafutes add 
little to our knowledge of Russian towns along the Onega 
and to the east of it. Olonets alone should be singled out 
from among the settlements mentioned by the Statutes as 
existing in the Obonezhsky Row.t It appears in the chroni- 
cle for 1228, but, as we have seen, emerged much earlier. 
Gorodetsk, which stood where we now have the present-day 
town of Bezhetsk, may have been a town. It was a part oí 
Bezhitsky Row, which may have included other towns 
named in the Sfafutes, such as Bezhichi, Zmen, Yezsk and 
Rybansk, but in remains for the spade to prove this. So far 
this has been done to some extent only in respect of a set- 





+M. H. Tuzounpon, М. В. Щепкина, Два памяліника Hossopod- 
ской письменности (M. N. Tikhomirov, M. V. Shchepkina, Tmwo- Me- 
mortals of M rut. Moscow, 19852, pp. 20-2]. 
N ‘nals, p. 65, : 
* Their location is discussed in A. H. Hacomon, ePyccwam sewn 
sonov, "The Russo Lond" iu the Shaping or ine Tenn i: i ten! 
; ion erritary 
Rus), Moscow, 1951, р. 91. иы кыш 
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tlement which the Statutes call Zmen and which is identi- 
fied with Uzmen in the Bezhetsk area. We find it as a 
pogost at the close of the 19th century with a number of 
big and small barrows but without a trace of fortification. 
Itis only Olonets and Gorodetsk, therefore, that can be 
regarded as towns among the populated localities named 
in the 1137-Séatutes, 

Voronezh (or Voronazh) must also have existed as early 
as 1177, for the Jpaty Annals treat it as a town: “He went 
to Voronazh (or: to Voronyazh)." 

The following towns are named in our sources for the 

13th century (up to 1237): 

Belgorod Ryazansky (1208),! Bykoven (1211).* 

Vasilev Galitsky (1229),8 Vereshchin (1204).4 

Gertsiké (1203),* Gorodok Volynsky (1213), Gorodishche 
on the Sara (1216),? Gorokhovets (1239),8 it is called a 
town of The Mother of God, that is, belonging to the Ca- 
thedral of the Assumption in Vladimir, which probably re- 
ceived it from Andrei Bogolyubsky back in the 12th cen- 
tury. 

Dobry (1207)? : 

Zbarazh or Zbyrazh (1211), Zopishch (1211), Zubtsoy 
(1216) .12 

Izyaslav] Galitsky (1240). 

Kamenets (1196),4@ Kolodyazhen (1240), Kolomiya 

1 Levrenty Annals, p. 413, E 
2 Jaaty Annals, p. 488. 
? fpaly Annals, p. 508. 

i [му Annals p. 483. 

1536, аа of Latvia, A Chronicle of Livonia, Moscow-Leningrad, 

Е Jos Annals, , 4, 

* Laweniy Annals, p. 468. 
* Laoreniy Annals, p. 446. 
" Loorenty Annals, p. 411. 

1è Jpaiy Annals, p. 488, 

7 fpafy Annais p. 489. 

18 осууго Annals, . 55. 

18 Трир Annals, p. bs. 

7 fpzty Annals, p. 468. 

 Ipaty Annals, p. 523, 
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(1240),1 Komov (1204),2 Keostroma (1214),2 Kremenets 
(1226),4 Kukenois (1205).5 

Lyubachev (1211),* Lyubno (1229).* 

Moklekov Galitsky (1211),? Moreva (1230).* 

М№егекћіа (1214) 20 Novgorodok Litovsky (1212), Nov- 
gorod Nizhny (lounded in 1221) .1* 

Ozhsk (1207),: Olonets (1228), Olgov (1207) 15 |Onut 
(1213),99 Orelsk (1204).17 

Plav (1213).8 

Sereger (1230), Sol Velikaya (1214), Sosnitsa (1234) 9 
Starodub Ryapolovsky (1218),™ Stolpye (1204). 

Rzhevka or Rzhev (1216). 

Tver (1209),% Tolmach (1213), Torchev (1231) .77 

Ugrovesk (1204), ® Ustyug (1218), ® 


iy Annals, p. 625, 

1 pally Annals, p. 483. : 

The Chronieler af. Peregasicul дали (Vremennik obshehestoa is- 
torii i dreunosfel Rossliskikh, 1851, Book 9, p. 111). 
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9 Laoreniy Annals, p. 476. 
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Kholm (1223).! 

Shchekarev (1219).? 

Yaroslavl Galitsky (1231)? 

According to these data, which are also incomplete, the 
new towns number 47, which with the 224 named above 
brings the total to 271. Actually, their number was much 
greater. This list, for example, does not include towns which 
for some reason are not mentioned in the records. Kashin 
is one of them. It appears in the annals for 1287, after the 
Mongolian invasion, but must surely have existed in the 
early 13th century. 

Some towns declined shortly after their inception and dis- 
appeared without trace, giving rise to discussions even 
about their site. Many more were razed to the ground in the 
Mongolian devastation. 

Mozhaisk, which probably existed much earlier, is first 
mentioned in 1283. 

The same applies to à number of towns in Galich-Volyn 
Rus which found their way Into the annals alter the Mongo- 
lian invasion. Thus, there is mention in 1245 of Andreyev, 
"near" which the Poles are reported to have fought. The 
item for .1240 mentions Bakota, which was reportedly the 
centre of Ponizye.5 The chronology of the /paty Annals is 
extremely inaccurate, and it is improbable that Bakota 
sprang up the year Kiev was sacked by the Tatars, There is 
reason to believe that it originated earlier. The same is true 
of Volkoviisk which is first mentioned In 1252, and Slonim 
or Voslonim first named in 1255.7 

It appears, therefore, that there were close to 300 towns 
in Rus on the eve of the Mongolian invasion. 





i] y Annals, p. 45M. 
ibid. p. 492. 
T p. 510. 
bid., p. 529. 
3 [bid., p. 525. 
p. 542. 
p. 551. 


3. THE EMERGENCE OF SUBURBS, OR POSADS 


With time the towns in Rus became bigger and more 
numerous. The earliest of them were confined to their ter- 
ritory proper, or the citadel, around which separate settle- 
ments sprang up and eventually merged into suburbs, or 
posads, 

The bulk of the population lived near the walls of the 
citadel which was usually situated on a hill at some dis- 
tance from the river. The choice of site for a citadel was 
dictated by military considerations, but the development 
of the handicrafts and trade inevitably drew the artisans 
and the merchants from the hills to the lowland—from the 
göra to ihe podol. The latter became the usual name for 
urban riverside districts as opposed to the aristocratic 
gora. Chernigov's Podoliye lay at the foot of Yeletsk 
Monastery near a place called Gostynichi, A road, called 
the gostineis,* linked it wiih Pereyaslavl, while there was 
a landing-place on the left bank of the Desna, some three 
versts from the monastery. Novgorod had its own Do. 
doliye, or Podol, which was the town's lowlying riverside 
quarter. The Moscow Podol was the territory at the foot 
of the Kremlin Hill. There was also a Podol in Vladimir- 
on-Klyazma. 

The appearance of urban posads was a milestone in 
the history of Russian towns. This development is not 
traced above the late 10th century. Thus, when the chron- 
icler reports about the siege of 10th-century towns, he 
says nothing of the firing of their posads, a fact which 
is often mentioned much later, Iskorosten, razed by Olga, 
and Vruchy, or Ovruch, the seat of Oleg Svyatoslavich, 
are described as towns without posads, The walls of 
Vruchy were surrounded by a moat with a bridge across 





ioe and gosfine’s are derivatives of gos!—guest, merehant,—Tr. 

. B. Гол empusa карта Черншаоаской грбарнии 

do 1360 ry бр Y. Golubovsk у, А гаа den er ы Prop- 

ince up io ] К rhheolegicheskogo Syezda v. Ebaterino- 
slave s 1905 g.), Vol. 11, Moscow, 1008, 
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it into which Oleg fell in his flight. There is nothing to 
show that a posed girdled the castle. 

The Russian towns of the 9th-10th centuries were con- 
fined to the precincts of their small citadels, the definisi. 
The town as a centre in which not only the prince's ser- 
vitors but also merchants and craftsmen lived was just 
beginning to take shape. Many new towns sprang up 
under the shelter of the princes’ strongholds, a process 
similar to the one Henri Pirenne observed in medieval 
Flanders. According to him, “the first urban settlements 
were, in the full sense of the word, colonies of merchants 
and artisans, and urban institutions arose among strangers 
who flocked from every side." Towns usually "arose near 
the walls of some monastery, castle or episcopal residence."! 
This is largely true for Rus. It should be pointed out 
that the central fortified part of the earliest Russian towns 
was known as the definefs, a derivative of detsky,* a 
prince's man-at-arms. The keep got ifs name from the 
detsky, its garrison, just like the Defin Palace in later-day 
monasterial demesnes was named after the defyonyshi. 

As the handicraftsmen and merchants settled beyond 
the walls of the citadel, two urban worlds—the royal and 
the free (merchants and crafismen)—arose side by side. 
This co-existence of two worlds is best illustrated by Kiev. 
Gora and Podol are two of its quarters clearly distin- 
guished in the annals. Happily, we are able to date more 
or less precisely the emergence of Podol. Reporting on 
the vengeance Olga took on the Drevlyane, the chronicler 
says: "At that lime, the waters ran by Kiev Hill, and peo- 
ple did not live in Podol, but on the hil”: 

H. Pirenne, Medieval Towns of Belgium, Moscow, 1937, p. 179. 

* Delsky, a derivative of def which is mc ү а form of de 
Hi—ta suckle, foster; the modern deff means children, —Tr. 

* Chronicle of Ancient Fears, Part р. 40. For the date of this report, 
see M. H. Tuxcumpon, Mecaedoscaus o Pyeckod IT (M. M. Tlkho- 
mirov, Studies of Russkaya Pravda), Moscow-Leningrad, 1941, pp. 64.68, 
The gored i Kiev stood on a hill. DE was a fortified place. The term gored 


"la go to ihe gorod" was used in Moscow before the Revolution to de 
nate that one was going to Kital-Gorod. 
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The archaeological finds which clash with the chroni- 
cle's report that Podol was settled at a late date are not 
at variance with the notion that it emerged as a suburb, 
or posad, at the end of the 10th century, because separate 
settlements had existed on the site long before Kiev it- 
self was founded. 

Judging by archaeological dala, Kiev's Podol arose as 
a trading and handicraft centre in the Sth century, pos- 
sibly at the end of that century. Its emergence is closely 
connected with the development of the handicrafts and 
a market-place in Kiev. It became a centre for its mer- 
chants and artisans, who often rose up in arms against 
the Gora, the gorod in the full sense of the word. Thus, 
a new district inhabited by craftsmen and merchants, 
arose side by side with the Detinets where the prince's 
servitors and dependents lived. 

Reports about Novgorod's Podol appear in the chroni- 
cle very late and its beginnings are highly hypothetical.! 
The Podol in Novgorod was the part of the town lying in 
Torgovaya Storona, on the bank of the Volkhov adjacent 
to the marketplace. The site is established by its prox- 
imity to Pyatnitsa Church which stood in Yaroslav's bai- 
ley n&ar Ilya's Street in Slavno. Thus, the topography 
of Novgorod's Podol was similar to that of Kiev's. It 
lay in a depression by the river very near the market- 
place in Torgovaya Storona. It appears to have arisen in 
about the first half of the llth century, a fact supported 
by the name traditionally ascribed to Yaroslav's bailey 
built in that low part of Novgorod where Podol is 
situated. 


1 В. С. Передальскиӣ, Аовгородекиа Opessoemur (V. S. нку, 
Noogerod Antiquities), Novgorod 1898, p. 407; hë erroneously connec 
the report af the fire in. Kiev's Podol in свз with Hovgorod” Ey Podol 
in Novgorod he meant three neighbourhoods on the banks of the Volkhov 

n Slavno, Lyudin End and Plotniisky), a presumption not warranted 

ihe facts in. ihe chronicle, 

295 ^ was burnt up to Goroncharsky End" (Maongered Annals, 
р. a 
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The Novgorod landing-places were in Podol. They were 
called mymols and were not merely spits or sandbanks 
but actual landing-stages, as is wilnessed by the names 
of the vymels in Novgorod. Yaroslav's charter on pave- 
ments compiled in the late 12th or early 13th century, 
gives the following names of the oymols in Torgovaya 
Storona: the Nemetsky* oygmol, the vymol of Ivan 
(Үеуап), of Alferd, of Budyata, and of Matfei. Paved 
roadways linked them with Veliky Row in the market 
square, The landing-stages were also paved, and ii was 
specified who was lo pave the sections named alter their 
owners: the Nemetsky after the German counter, Ivan vy- 
mol after the merchant guild or the lvanskoye Sio** 
while Budyata and Matfel oymols were named after the 
first names of Budyata and Matfei. The earliest tran- 
script of the charter, drawn up in the 14th century, calls 
Allerd's or Aferd's oymol as Gerald's ошто! (“the 
Goths, up to Gerald's back oymol, from Verald's пошто! 
io Butyata's vymol").1 It is quite possible that Gerald's 
cymof later known after the name of a certain Alfred, 
is connected with the 11th-century Harald, a famed knight 
of Yelizaveta, a daughter of Yaroslav the Wise. These 
observations coincide with archaeological investigations 
on ihe site of Yaroslav's bailey which led to the discov- 
ery of a lOth-century pagan burial ground. It becomes 
clear then that Yaroslav's bailey was not yet populated 
at the time in question. Consequently, Novgorod's Po- 
dol became a handicraft and trading settlement in its 
eastern district, or Torgovaya Storona, from about the 
10th century. 


D 
чы ы hms red.— 
1р, Boca AR C EAM Antiquities), ae by the 
она History and Antiquities ety, T Part $, Moscow p. 283. 
br ler, Bscaoatons of Yarea іт" Баі Bros ори (St 
nv others, Err ara. s Ba 
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If our history of the posads in Kiev and Novgorod is 
correct, their emergence in Rus can be rather precisely 
dated because there is no reason to suppase that they de- 
veloped in other Russian towns earlier than in Kiev and 
Novgorod. Urban posads began to spring up approximate- 
ly in the 9th century, in Kiev earlier than clsewhere. 
In mast Russian towns they appeared In the 11th century. 

[ believe that the new lerms gorozhanin, grazhdanin 
or grazhanin,* meaning citizen, became current at just 
that time. The Belgorod folk are called gorozhane by the 
chronicler as early as 997.' Later this term came into 
common use to distinguish town folk from villagers. 

The rapid growth of posads naturally makes the re- 
searcher wish to know where their population came from. 
Some of it was accounted for by the increment of ihe pop- 
ulation in the citadels, or detinfsi, but this explains 
neither the impetuous growth of the posads, nor the emer- 
gence of new towns in the Ilth century. The influx of 
people into urban centres must naturally have also ac- 
counted for the growth of the towns. Who were these 
people? 

It is quite likely that the urban population grew steadi- 
ly through the influx of people mostly from the country- 
side and fugitive RAolops.** An attempt was made by 
A. I. Yakovlev to use the toponymy of Ancient Rus to 
prove that fugitive Eholops settled in the towns. Unfor- 
tunately, his attempt should be regaraed not only as a 
complete failure but also as derogatory to the use of to- 
ponymy for historical purposes. His comparison of the 
name of the town Gomy with the word kAolop looks more 
like a satire on home-grown linguists rather than a 
scientific excursus.? Generally speaking, the fact that 


* Gored, grad, gorozh-grazhd-grazh- sre phonetical varlants of the 
same root ‘denoting town.—Tr. P 
! Lavrenty Anais, p. 128. 
su Mieropa- indenisred people. 
2 Л. И. Яковлев, Хогопсишо ш холапы 4 AMockoscknar aoc dnm 
AVII a. (A. l. Yakowiev, Khaolops in I7th-Century M usceuy), 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1043, pp. 209-308. 
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fugitive &holops settled in towns could scarcely have 
been reflected in the names of the towns to any appreci- 
able degree, 

What is much more indicative is the existence in an- 
cient towns of such names as Kholopya Street in Novgorod, 
or the mention of tzgoys who lived in that town, and so 
forth. It would be imprudent, however, to draw any gen- 
eral conclusions before the ancient names of streets 
have been adequately studied. But there are olher, more 
reliable indications of the influx of villagers and fugitive 
slaves into ancient Russian towns. The Pechera Paterik, 
for instance, lists among the brethren of the cloister a 
certain Spiridon “who entered the monastery from a vil- 
lage and not from a town.” It notes that he was ignorant 
“in word, but not in reason."! The story of the buillding 
of the Georgy Church over the gate of St. Sophia's Cathe- 
dral in Kiev reveals the presence of people among the 
urban population who are prepared to hire out as jour- 
neymen. Work was progressing slowly and “seeing this 
the prince summoned his Hun and said: "Why are so few 
working on the church?' The tiun replied: ‘My lord, since 
the work has been undertaken by the authorities, the 
people fear that they will be deprived of their wages when 
they finish the work.''? It Is to be inferred that the peo- 
ple were afraid of not being paid for their work on the 
prince's project, for “many came to work" às soon as a 
nogata was paid per diem. The people mentioned here 
are not the prince's dependent craftsmen, neither are they 
free handicrafitsmen or merchants. They were most prob- 
ably newcomers who had not yet settled down and were 
willing to take any job. 

The well-known testimony of Thietmar of Merseburg, 
who died in 1018, tells of a great influx of fugitive slaves 


1 Pechan Paferik, p. U0, 

+ Памляники — Opessepyecuon BM те. литаратуры 
{Memorials of Ancient Rus. Ecclesiastica! and Sermonizing Tien. 
edited by A. I. Ponomaryov, Issue 2, St. Petersburg, 18536, pp. 58-55. 
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into Kiev: “This big town, which is the capital of that 
state, has more than 400 churches and eight market- 
places. The size of its population is unknown and in- 
eludes, like that of the surrounding region, fugitive slaves 
from all parts, particularly from among the Danes who 
until now had resisted the Pechenegs and had vanquished 
others."! This testimony merils attention but it should not 
be taken literally because villagers may have settled in 
the towns side by side with the fugitive slaves. 

Russkaya Pravda mentions kholops who settled in town 
to take up the handicrafts or engage in trade. It contains 
provisions with regard to &holops who embezzled money 
or goods, or sought refuge in towns. In the latter case, 
the posadnik had to help the slave-owner by detailing his 
men for the search. The Prosirannaya (Extensive) Pravda 
gives a vivid picture of the search for a thief, in this case 
a &holop, on the strength of testimony by the &holop him- 
selit The Dreoneishaya (Earliest) Praeda establishes the 
procedure of “confrontation” in the search for fugitive 
kholops. Tt also has an article on kAolops (chelyad) in 
hiding among Varangians or Kolbangians. The practical 
nature of this “confrontation” becomes evident from an 
account inseribed on a birch-bark scroll discovered in the 
1954 excavations in Novgorod. 

Russkaya Pravda also proves that fugitive Rholops 
helped to increase the urban population. They were prob- 
ably not only kholops in the narrow sense of the word 
but also bondmen in general, including enslaved smerds, 
The Statutes of Vladimir Monomakh, inserted in the Ex- 


LT magna hac civitate, que istius "ra eaput est, plus quam qua. 
dringente habentur ecclesiae et mercatus populi autem ignota manus, 
quae sicut omnis haec provincia ex fugitivorum robore servorum hue 
TAE & confluenelum, et maxime ex velocibus Danis, multum se mr- 
centibus Peclnegis hactenus, peak et alins Vivat (q. v. B. H. JIa- 
xüHcEHÜ, Caseckcs ACTES CH. A e eee The Sige 
Hagiography of ef St. cil gral oe 181 

rada, Vol. 1, edited by B. p. Ciao,  Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1940,76 a 454-57. 
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tensive Russkaya Pravda, draw a line ol distinction be- 
tween the kholop and the zakup. The latter could become 
an obel, or [ull &holop, but was not a kholop as yet. 'He 
could even flee from persecution by his master, but at 
the same time the Stafufes provide for the escape of a 
zakup and, as punishment for that, his conversion into 
а &holop.! Whatever the status of a zakup, he was, under 
all conditions, an enslaved peasant, a kind of serf. Thus, 
the Russkaya Pravda gives direct evidence of the flight 
of people from the countryside. 

From the chronicle it is evident that the inhabitants 
ol some towns were named after their former state of 
dependence. The Novgorod folk, ior example, were called 
carpenters with a derogatory connotation ("ye are car-. 
penters and we shall put you to building our ћоцѕез").3 
Still more typical is the name of "stone-masons" given 
by the people of Rostov to their rivals, the citizens of 
Vladimir: "They are our &holop stone-masons,"? The 
latter were dubbed Aholops because the Rostov folk 
regarded them as the descendants of the prince's bond- 
men-stonemasors. ' 

These names reflect the fact that the posads in Nov- 
gorod and Vladimir were initially settlements of diverse 
bondmen, among whom carpenters and stone-masons 
predominated. It would appear that the story of how Kho- 
lop Town was founded on the Mologa River by fugitive 
kholops from Novgorod has a similar basis although it 
bears traces of later elaboration“ 

The steady influx of people into the towns was kept up 
by the privileges usually extended by the princes to set- 
tlers. In 991, Vladimir Svyatoslavich, for instance, "founded 


1 Russkaya Prada, Vol. 1, pp. 110-11. 
| Loorenty Annals, p. 138. р 
et n t, Ipsum ской H (Е. аи 
. d HAAPOD, + 2 1 Tatba летолисц (Е. а» 
FON, nas Е the Russian Tial Chranitle), Moscow, 1878, p. 32" 
et seq. The town is described by Gerberstein (16th century) and Kamene- 
vich-Rvovaky (late 17th century). 
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the town of Belgorod, and ‘gathered’ many people from 
other towns and led them to this one because he loved this 
town."! This is an indication that he not only brought 
people from other towns but also created some kind of 
privileges for Belgorod, the prince's favourite city. 

There is data showing that a part of the urban popula- 
tion was made up of former prisoners of war. Yaroslav 
the Wise settled Polish prisoners on the Ros where he 
began to build small towns in 1032? 

The fpafy Annals for 12590 describe the settlement of 
the town of Kholm. In his efforts to settle the town, 
Daniil "...invited Germans and Rus, foreigners and 
Poles; day by day they came, young men and artisans 
"of every kind who escaped from the Tatars, saddle-mak- 
ers, and archers, and quiver-makers, and blacksmiths, 
and copper-smiths, and silversmiths."3 Was this an in- 
novation introduced by Daniil or a general policy of the 
princes with regard to towns? We find similar trends else- 
where. Polish King Boleslaus | made efforts to attract 
settlers to his towns. “There the peasants oppressed by 
iheir masters got instruction and satisfaction." 

The towns were becoming a world apart, offering privi- 
leges without which the handicrafts and trade could not 
have flourished. A new town, the posad, was taking shape 
under the protection of the sturdy walls of the princes’ 
citadels. 

As we have seen, the suburbs, or posads, began to clus- 
ter around Ancient Rus towns at a definite period, 
namely, in the 9th-I0th centuries. Later, these posads be- 
came an integral part of any sizable town. This was not 
fortuitous and applied in general to all Russian towns in 
whose history the period between the 8th and llth cen- 


i teventy Annals, p. 118. 

3 [bid., p- 146. 

з Гро Annals, p. 558. 

1 ig vemommecnd copie (Russian Historical Collection), 
Val. IV, Hooks 2 & 3, Moscow, |E41, p. IBẸ. 
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turies marked a turning point. Later, the posads contin- 
ued to grow as trading and handicraft centres. j 

The posads differed in size, Some towns consisted of 
a definets only and had no posads. Yaroslav the Wise es- 
tablished such towns to fortify his frontiers, for example, 
along the Ros, a tributary of the Dnieper. But a big town 
usually consisted of two sections: the kremlin, or defines, 
and the suburb, or the posad. This is true for other coun- 
tries in medieval times: Germany had its Burg and Stadt, 
England—its town and city, Central Asie—its fortified 
ghahristan with its suburb, or rabad, and so forth. Every- 
where the posad was linked with the fortified citadel 
and did not exist alone. It was only much later that un- 
fortified towns consisting of posads alone began to ap- 
pear. 


4. WHY TOWNS AROSE 


The 11th century was a time when towns began to 
develop not only in Rus but also in the neighbouring, 
Western countries, particularly im Poland, Czechia and 
East and North Germany. Here is what G. Belov, a stu- 
dent of the history of German towns, says on the subject: 
“Although the emergence of towns in the llth century 
undoubtedly has a prehistory of its own, there is still 
something unexpected about it. There must have been 
certain factors at work for the fruit to have ripened ear- 
lier."! The development of towns, therefore, is a process 
that went on on a broad, international scale, and is of 
interest not only to the historian of the U.S.S.R. but also 


іг. Белов, Городской строй ш городская жизнь ррейнгаекбагп 
Pepuaauu (Q. Below, Urban Susiem and Urban Life in Medieval Ger- 
many), Moscow, 1912, p. 4; see ibid., D. M. Petrushevsky's article about 
the emergence of the urban system in the Middle Ages (pp. IX-L XVIUX 
В. В. Стоклицкая-Терешкович, Лроцехождение лымо 0р 
а Западне Eapane (V. V. Stoklitskaya-Tereshkovieh, The Origin af 
Feudal Towns in Western Europe), Vesinik Moskoustego Uniersifeha, 
Social Sciences Department, Issue 1, 1955, pp, 3-25 
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to every student of European history. It takes on an add- 
ed interest considering that Russian towns emerged and 
took shape as trading and handicraft centres simultane- 
ously with those in Czechia, Poland and Germany, thus 
keeping pace with developments in other European coun- 
tries outside the sphere of the Roman Empire. This 
heightens our interest in the question as to why Russian 
towns sprang up and sprouted posads between the 11th 
and 13th centuries, It should be remembered that Russian 
towns were new settlements, which emerged independently 
of Roman or other ancient towns. We have almost traced 
their history. Their peculiar economic and social structure 
took shape independently and was entirely the result of 
efforts on the part of the ancient Russians. 

Many theories have been advanced on the subject, with 
German scholars paying particular attention to the his- 
tory of urban law. The mechanical application of these 
theories to Rus will scarcely help us. A similarity of his- 
torical phenomena must naturally be always taken into 
account but is in itself invalid as final proof. The best 
known theory of the origin of Russian towns belongs to 
Klyuchevsky, who draws the following picture: "A cur: 
sory glance at the location of these towns shows that 
they were the direct result of Rus's thriving foreign trade. 
Most of them are links in the long chain running along 
the Dnieper-Volkhov line, the maln waterway “from the Va- 
rangians to the Greeks." Only a few of them, such as Pe- 
réeyaslav| on the Trubezh, Chernigov on the Desna, and 
Rostov in the Upper Volga area, stood out as the eastern 
outposts of Rus trade, indicating its Nanking movement 
to the Azov and the Caspian seas."! 

The gist of this theory is in line with Klyuchevsky's idea 
that trade was the motive force behind the emergence of 
the early Russian towns. Small wonder then that he be- 
leves that "the earliest big towns in Rus" sprang up in 


1 В. О. Ключевский, Куре pyeekod nemapku (V. O. Klyuchevsky, 
Course in Russian History). Pan 1, Moscow, 1937, р. 3d. i 
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the Bth cenlury. "These 4owns," he says, "emerged as 
gathering-places for Rus trade, depots where Rus exports 
were stored and prepared for shipment. Each one of them 
was a centre of some industrial area and an intermediary 
between the latter and the maritime markets. But very 
soon events turned these trading centres into political 
ones, and their industrial areas into their dependent 
regions.” What were the earliest Russian towns Hke? 
Klyuchevsky's answer is somewhat vague and inconsist- 
ent, First he mentions "a fortified trading town" and then 
observes that “the towns which arose along the main 
trade routes, along the big rivers, developed into big 
market-places which attracted goods [rom the neighbour- 
Ing urban markets.” 

Klyuchevsky has not substantiated his theory. He is 
the author of a remarkable haglographic study based on 
a prodigious number of Russian written sources, but 
in his theory of the origin of Russian towns he often uses 
such unreliable sources as the Nikon Annals, which report 
a Pecheneg raid on Kiev in 876. His description of urban 
trade in Ancient Rus is reminiscent of. commercial opera- 
tions in the 19th century: trade thrived, he says, creating 
in the town "a series of trading establishments which 
handled trade turnover in the area and served as inler- 
mediaries between the local producers and their foreign 
markets." What are these trading establishments? What 
mention of them is made in the sources? Klyuchévsky's 
papers fail to answer this. The author builds his over-all 
picture of Rus development on the strength of a fact 
which he has singled out from the mass of information 
about 9th-l0th-century Russian towns. The links some 
éarly towns had with the waterway “from the Varangians 
to the Greeks" led him to ascribe a universal motive 
power to trade and to depict Russian towns “prior to the 


1Б, о. Ключевский, Боярская дука 
thevsky, The Дораг Duma in d Bon, Rus), UR 
pp. 18-29. 
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mid-8th century" as gathering-places for extensive in- 
dustrial areas. 

These views spring [rom his belief that hunting and 
local industries were extensively developed in Kiev Rus. 
As a result, the first volume of his famous Course ignores 
the economic structure of Russian lands in the 10th- 
i3th centuries. There is no need to probe the role of ag. 
riculture in Kiev Rus after everything that has been 
written on the subject by B. D. Grekov, but it should be 
noted that the latter, while criticizing Klyuchevsky, agrees 
that the major Slav towns sprang up along the great 
waterways. “The diverse trade links these cities had es- 
tablished,” he says, “were of immense importance to their 
economic and political growth. No wonder they became 
the centres of the several Slav tribes at a very early date, 
before the arrival of the Varangians."! It is to be regretted 
that Grekov does mot deseribe these ancient towns 
whioh, it is true, existed before the coming of the Varan- 
gians. Without this, his criticism of Klyuchevsky's views 
remains unsubstantialed since it is a question of what 
these towns were at that time and not of the'r existence 
in the 8th-10th centuries. 

In a new edition of. Kiev. Rus, the author inquires into 
why Russian towns arose, but confines himself to a state- 
ment that they emerged "in a class society" and that in 
the advanced areas “towns developed in the 7th-8th cen- 
turies."3 

A closer look at Klyuchevsky's theory, set forth in a 
number of his papers, shows that it does not hold water, 
for it is in essence based on the historical and geographl- 
cal observation that the earliest Russian towns were situ- 
ated along the waterway “from the Varangians to the 
Greeks" and along the upper reaches of the Volga. A 
conscientious researcher, he was forced to point out the 


! B. JL lpexom, Kusseezs Pyen (B. D. Grekov, Kieo Rus), Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1944, p. 250. 
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exceptions to the general rule, among them Rostov, Pe- 
reyaslavl Russky and Chernigov. Actually, there were 
very many more exceptions even in the 9th-IOth centuries, 
among them Belgorod, Vasilev, Vruchy, Izborsk, Isko- 
rosten, Peremyshl, Peresechen, Pskov, Cherven and Suz- 
dal. The fact that a town stood on that great waterway 
“from the Varangians to the Greeks” did not of itself en- 
sure its development. Suffice it to name Vitichev, which 
was known to Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the 10th 
century. Later it was deserted, but in 1095 a town nemed 
Svyatopolch was built on “Vitichey Hill.” Another town 
that declined in spite of being located on the great water- 
way was Rodnya, mentioned in the annals. It served as 
a refuge for Prince Yaropolk Svyatoslavich at the close 
of the 10th century, but later disappeared from the rec- 
ords, giving way to neighbouring Kanev. These exam- 
ples suffice to disprove Klyuchevsky's contention that the 
earliest Russian towns were necessarily linked with 
trade along the waterways. Naturally, waterways did 
contribute to the supremacy of some towns over others, 
but they were not the primary cause of the emergence of 
towns, much less of their handicraft and trade posads, 

S. V. Yushkov, who devotes much attention to towns, 
traces the close ties that existed between 9th-10th-century 
towns and the gorodishches of the preceding period. He 
recognizes the fact that "neither the gorodishches of the 
big family type, nor the gorodishches with unfortified set- 
flements around them, nor yet refugia can be regarded 
as towns, ie, major trading, industrial and administra- 
tive centres.” He notes the emergence of new urban cen- 
tres and describes them, taking Smolensk and Polotsk 
as examples, He believes that some towns, such as Kiev 
and Novgorod, became prominent at an early period and 
"were turned into international markel-places," and of- 
fers the following picture of their internal structure: the 
prince, his druzhina and the tribal elders sat in the tribal 
towns; due to the protection these offered it was there 
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“rather than elsewhere that craftsmen and traders set- 
Ней." 

Towns are examined in several chapters of his book. 
He analyzes the emergence of "personal" prince's towns, 
regarding them not only as centres "of the military but 
also of the civilian and economic administration of the 
princes." Elsewhere in his book he examines the views 
of Klyuchevsky, Sergeyevich and others, and calls for a 
revision of the conventional views on the early feudal 
towns in Kiev Rus. He shows that towns were built by 
princes and not by merchants and enterprising people, as 
Sergeyevich believed. He thinks that the Russian town 
of the 11th-13th centuries was “a feudal castle, the me- 
dieval West-European burg, and not a stone castle .. 
but a wooden one situated on a high bank."? The town was 
primarily a feudal administrative centre for the surround- 
ing volost or group of volosts, a rallying point for the 
armed forces of the area and a financial and administra. 
tive centre, "The territory surrounding the town was so 
closely allied with it that when a town changed hands 
this involved the whole district. In that period, the town 
is unthinkable without its surrounding territories. I be- 
lieve that this 'citadel' nature of towns explains their 
great numbers in the 12th century. At that time, every 
land boasted of dozens of towns."4 Speaking of the emer- 
gence of the urban posads, he says that “feudal groups 
setiled in the neighbourhood of citadels, while the mer- 
chants and craftsmen lived along the routes, particularly 
along the banks of rivers." He thinksthat “real feudal 
towns" sprang up with the growth of the productive 

1C, B. Юшков, Очерки по поториц фгодализнп а Кигепкой Руси 
(5. V. Yushkow, Essays on the History of Feudalism in Kies Rus), 
Mascow-Leningrad, 1999, pp. 20-24. He elaborates on this in his latest 
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forces, the division of labour and the divorcement of indus- 
try and trade from agriculture. 

Yushkov's conclusions are highly valuable, although 
one may differ with him on some points. His exposition, 
however, is much too general, for he does not examine 
the urban centres to illustrate their development. 

It is not clear either what he means by the pre-feuda] 
and the feudal town. The latter he apparently takes to he 
a citadel. “The citadel was unquestionably the chief eco- 
nomic and political force in the town that developed 
around it, even when ... the merchants and the crafts. 
men began to deal with the economy of the surrounding 
area. The posad must undoubtedly have long been an ap- 
pendage to the citadel."? This proves that Yushkov under- 
estimated the importance of the urban posads and their 
inhabitants in the 11th-13th centuries, showing a tradi 
tional disregard for the history of towns. 

The end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th cen- 
tury, when the number of towns multiplied and when 
posads clustered around ihem, was a momentous period 
of Russian history. It was a dime of great change in An. 
cient Rus: it was then that Ancient Rus arose and ma- 
tured as a state, The crafts branched off from agriculture, 
and the latter developed as the basic occupation of the 
people. Feudalism was established as a Social system. 

Feudalism took a long time to become consolidated in 
Kiev Rus, a process that is dealt with in a valuable re- 
search by Grekov, It began in the south, then embraced 
the north and later still the outlying north-eastern areas. 
Naturally, it is impossible to draw a distinctive line be- 
tween pre-feudal and feudal Society in Kiev Rus, because 
economic and social processes are drawn out and can- 
not be dated with adequate precision. Still, our observa- 
lions on the emergence of urban posads should help us 
to determine the period when feudalism was established, 


! [bld., pp. 131.38, 
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To have gathered in force in the towns, urban craftsmen 
must have been assured of relatively stable markets. The 
connection between agricultural development and the es- 
tablishment of feudalism, so comprehensively analyzed 
by Grekov and Yushkov, can also be traced in the towns. 
In my opinion, towns arose primarily where agriculture 
developed, where craftsmen and merchants made their 
appearance and urban districts took shape around their 
centres. This connection between the rise of towns and 
the development of agriculture, as the basic occupation 
of the people, may be clearly seen in the available data 
on Russian towns of the lOth-l3th centuries. 

Let us take a look at a map of Sth-10th-century Rus 
given in Y. Zamyslovsky's historico-geographical atlas. 
The main cluster of towns is located around Kiev, but not 
all of them by far are connected with the Dnieper or any 
other waterways. 

Belgorod, Vasilev, Iskorosten, and particularly Vruchy, 
are located at a distance from the Dnieper. The reason 
for this accumulation of towns around Kiev becomes clear 
if we bear in mind that this is an old agricultural area. 
lt is here that we find Berestovo and Olzhichi, the ear- 
liest Russian villages mentioned in the records. We dis- 
cover another cluster of towns in the upper reaches of the 
Bug, in the area around ancient Volyn. It is noteworthy 
that Cherven, which gave its name to other towns in that 
area, stands far away from the great waterways. The 
third cluster of Russian towns between the upper reaches 
of the Volga and the Klyazma is of particular interest. 
Rostov and Suzdal, the early towns of that area, are sit- 
uated at a distance from the Volga and the Oka, although 
the existence of the Volga trade route has been proved 
by the discovery of caches and the famous Yaroslavl 
graves. It will be remembered that the chronicler vigor- 
ously asserts that “it is possible to go to Bulgar and 
Khvalisy" along the Volga which empties into the 
Caspian Sea in 70 arms. Khvalisy should be interpreted 
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as being Khovarezm or Khorezm, an important trading 
centre. Let us recall lon-Fahdlan's story of ihe Visu tribe, 
the Ves folk who lived on the shores of Lake Beloye and 
are mentioned in the initial chronicle A waterway along 
the Volga led from the shores of the Baltic directly to 
the Caspian, but Rostov and Suzdal, two of the earliest 
Russian towns, were built at a distance from jt. 

Why was that so? 

Rostov is situated on the shores of the big but shal- 
low Lake Rostov, known to the chronicler by its earlier 
name of Nero. The Kotorosl River links the lake with the 
Volga, but the Volga route lay at a considerable distance 
from Rostov. A ramified river network connected Rostov 
with Suzdal and Pereyaslav], N. Barsov says ihat Ros- 
tov's intercourse with Vladimir-on-Klyazma was carried 
on along the Nerl and the Ukhtoma, its left tributary 
which was connected with the Sudogda. Nevertheless, 
these small rivers were never of any importance, and 
Rostov's emergence and development could nat be attrib- 
uled to its geographical position along a great trade 
route, What was much more important was its position In 
the opolye, as, the forest steppe areas in North-Eastern 
Rus were called. The fertile soil conduced to vegetable 
gardening and grain agriculture while the lake was famous 
for its fisheries. 

It is clear, therefore, that trade was of secondary im- 
portance to Rostov: it was not one of the factors that 
went to create a town away from the Volga route. Trade 
itself tended towards a centre which developed on a dil- 
ferent basis—agriculture and the handicrafts. That is 
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why the ancient towns of North-Eastern Rus are grouped 
in the fertile opolye areas, away from the Volga. 

Suzdal, the second major centre of the Zalessk Land, 
was still less dependent on water routes, Only the Nerl 
River, a tributary of the Klyazma, which flowed a few 
kilometres from the town, was apparently of some trad- 
ing imporlance in the old days. Iis upper reaches are 
close to another Ner] River which empties into the Volga. 
The ancient route from the Upper Volga to the Klyazma 
must have passed along both rivers, and this explains 
the fact that two rivers existed under a single name. 
Since only a small watershed lay between them travel- 
lers must have regarded the two as one river. The end of 
the route where the Ner] empties into the Klyazma is 
marked by a stone cross memorial erected in the 12th 
century. It resembles similar landmarks on the passages 
from ће Штеп basin to the Upper Volga basin.’ But even 
if that is so, Suzdal's connection with the Nerl trade 
route is obscure, since the town sprang up at a distance 
from the Nerl, in the bend of a small river which could 
not have been a waterway of any importan even in the 
old days. 

We shall have to presume then that Suzdal's emergence 
was also due to its position as the centre of an area with 
a farming population. Situated as it was in the centre 
of the opoiye, which was favourable to agriculture, it 
rose to distinction among the other fortified towns in the 
area. 

Three other opolye areas brought to life Pereyaslavl 
Zalessky, Uglich (initially Ugliche Polye) and Yuryev 
Polsky. Of the three, Pereyaslavl Zalessky, which stood 
on Lake Kleshchino far away from the Volga, became the 
most important. But Uglich, on the Volga, was never 
very prominent, In this respect, it resembled Yaroslavl 


! H. Baopomsmus, Hore mami  pucod snnuspeduru AL айкый 
N. Voronin, Mer Memorials of Russian (2th-Cenftury Epigraphics), 
yelik arkheolagia, No. 6, Moscow-Leningrad, 1940, рр. 314-15. 
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which grew in importance from the 16th century onward 
when it found itself on the land route from Moscow to 
Arkhangelsk. Thus, the earliest towns of North-Eastern 
Rus did not arise along the great walerways but at a 
distance from them, in the fertile opolye, whose impor- 
tance was first pointed out by M. K, Lyubavsky. 

The above does not at all mean that 1 dispute the im- 
portance of waterways, as A. Nasonov insists. The point 
is that I simply do not believe that waterways were of 
decisive importance. Nasonov's mention of Кис соп 
caches, which do not occur on the territory between Ya- 
roslavl and Nizhny Novgorod, proves that waterways were 
not as important as they are made out to be, He declares 
that “there were several routes leading to the Volga"? 
irom the Nerl, a tributary of the Klyazma, ignoring the 
fact that a great watershed separates Lake Rostov from 
the Nerl, which, besides, is a mere stream in its upper 
reaches. 

The connection beiween the growth of agriculture and 
the emergence of towns is much more clearly traced in 
the 11th-13th centuries, when information about the towns 
becomes more abundant and factual. A map of the period 
shows that the towns resembled islands, with the biggest 
of them in the Kiev, Pereyaslav! and Chernigov-Seversky 
lands. The second thick cluster of towns was in the 
GalichVolyn, the third in the Polotsk-Smolensk, the 
fourth in Rostov-Suzdal, the fifth in the Ryazan Land. 
These clusters are separated by vast expanses of dense 
forest and swamp. Some of the areas are geographically 
well situated but long remain without the sphere of com- 
merce without meriting the attention of merchants and 
craftsmen. Such are the mouth of the Tvertsa and the con- 
fluence of the Volga and the Oka, which it would seem were 
destined by nature to serve as trading centres but where, 


"A. N. Nasonov, "The Russian Land" and the Shaping of the 
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none the less, towns (Tver and Nizhny Novgorod) sprang 
up only in the early [3th century. 

Separation of the handicrafts from agriculture was one 
of the prerequisites for the emergence of towns with a 
permanent population. Development of the handicrafts 
led to the appearance of the urban posads. In a few spe- 
cial cases exploitation of local natural resources did 
give rise to a town, such as Vruchy, or Ovruch. 

That town became the centre of the Drevlyane Land in 
the late 10th century and may have replaced Iskorosten. 
At that time it was "Oleg's city," the seat of Svyatoslav's 
second son. In the 12th century, Ovruch was the seat of 
Ryurik Rostislavich, who used it as a base im his strug- 
gle against the other princes. Its quondam affluence is 
witnessed by a great stone cathedral built in the 11th-12th 
centuries. lis walls consist of alternating layers of thin 
brick and bright red slate, a type of masonry used in the 
building of stone cathedrals in Kiev Киз? Present-day 
Ovruch stands on the Noryna River, a tributary of the Ush 
(or Uzh), which empties into the Pripyat. There are no 
indications that the Noryna was ever a trade route, be- 
cause, like the Ush, it takes its source in great swamps 
clearly marked on a 1685 map oi the Ukraine? Neither is 
Ovruch's importance to be explained by its situation in a 
fertile area because even in the 19th century crop farming 
barely managed to satisfy local requirements due to. a 
scarcity of suitable land and the poor soil. 

Bul Ovruch's rise to prominence in the 10th-13th cen- 
turies appears in a new light when we turn to archaeo- 
logical data. The remains of ancient workshops were 
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found in villages around Ovruch, where cross-pieces for 
spindles were made from local red slate and marketed 
on a large scale. Artsikhovsky says that "they were ab- 
solutely alike in Kiev and Vladimir, Novgorod and Rya- 
zan, even in Khersones, the Crimea and on the Volga 
in Bulgar. Ovruch cross-pieces were valued so highly 
that their owners were wont to carve their names 
on them. One of them bears the inseription: “This js the 
prince's." It is not trade, then, nor yet agriculture, but 
the development of handicraft connected with the work- 
ing of local slate that turned Ovruch into a sizable town 
in the late 10th century. 

These observations could be checked by examining 
other early Russian towns, but at the moment [ wish to 
note a lact of great importance to the scholar, namely, 
that some anclent towns which stood at a distance from 
the waterways soon declined in importance, When the 
Volga became a major trade route, Suzdal and Rostov 
lost in importance and their place was taken by towns 
along the Oka and the Volga (Tver, Yaroslavl, Kostro- 
ma, Nizhny Novgorod and Ryazan) grouped around Mos- 
cow. Ovruch, Pereyaslavl and many other towns declined 
similarly, while Movgorod, Klev, Smolensk and Po- 
lotsk, which actually stood along the great trade routes, 
retained their importance. Commerce did not create 
towns, as Klyuchevsky believed, but it did help them to 
grow in size and wealth. 

Development of feudal relationships led to an influx of 
villagers into the towns. The newcomers settled in the 
immediate vicinity of the citadel, the definefs. The urban 
posad could never have developed but for a steady de- 
mand for handicraft articles in the surrounding district. 
There must have been someone to manufacture all the nu- 
merous agricultural implements (iron plough points, 
hoes, sickles, scythes), and the miscellaneous weapons 
and ornaments found in Rus graves. They were fashioned 
mainly by the urban craftsmen, who lived in the posads. 
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Some areas of Kiev Rus had a great number of towns 
which catered to the surrounding countryside. The towns 
crowd each other wherever the rural population is thick- 
est and are conspicuous by their absence in the dense 
forest and swamp areas, such as the vast expanses be- 
tween Velikiye Luki and Staraya Rusa, where not a single 
town was brought to life even by the great waterway 
“from the Varangians to the Greeks.” On the other hand, 
the area around Cherven and Vladimir Volynsky is stud- 
ded with towns and townlets. Agriculture and the crafts 
in the economic sphere, and feudal relationships were 
the real motive forces which caused the emergence oí 
Russian towns. 
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Chapter Two 
URBAN ECONOMY IN ANCIENT RUS 


i. GENERAL FEATURES 


In his unfinished article on the decay of feudalism and 
the rise of national states, Frederick Engels notes the 
work of the oppressed classes which undermined the feu- 
dal system in Western Europe, and devotes special at- 
tention to towns. “Behind the walls and moats, incor- 
porated in guilds and on a small enough scale, devel- - 
oped the crafts of the Middle Ages. The first capital was 
being accumulated, and gradually there arose the need 
in commerce with other towns and with the rest of the 
world, and with it the means to protect that commerce.'"! 
Engels stresses that in spite of the limited nature of pro- 
duction and exchange, the nobility became ever more 
superfluous and ever more of an impediment to develop- 
ment while the burghers became a class which embodied 
further progress. : 

The emergence and development of towns was a major 
factor also in the social and economic liie of Ancient 
Rus, because they were the centres of commodity produc- 
tion and exchange, however limited the scale of either. 


It Is strange, therefore, that this role of the towns, if not 
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entirely ignored, is greatly underestimated even in such 
comprehensive works as P. IL Lyashchenko's History 
of the National Economy of ihe U.S,S.R. He says that 
while West-European towns began to take shape as in- 
dependent industrial centres, the towns in feudal Rus 
played a more subordinate role without their industries 
developing into specialized urban professions.! He makes a 
distinction between the svoyezemskiye* towns, which 
emerged on free territories (including Great Novgorod), 
the towns of the princes, and the towns which developed 
from feudal demesnes. In his opinion it was only the first 
type of towns that enjoyed an independent existence and 
importance, which, however, was “not in any way dilfer- 
ent from that of the free towns and medieval city repub- 
lics of Western Europe.” 

What are Lyashchenko's conclusions based on? Appar- 
ently only on a complete disregard for current Soviet 
literature. The third edition of his book, which appeared 
in 1952, does not even mention B. A. Rybakov's work on 
the handicrafts in Ancient Rus or the History of Ancient 
Rus Culture (1948). Lyashchenko quotes only Solovyov, 
Klyuchevsky, Aristov, Kostomarov, Zabelin, and others. 
Small wonder then that his opus intended as a textbook 
for economic departments gives a distorted picture of the 
history of Russian towns. 

Of course, the history of Russian towns differs from the 
history of towns in Western Europe. The difference be- 
came especially pronounced in the 14th-15th centuries alter 
the Tatar invasion first destroyed Anclent Rus towns and 
then retarded their development. Western Europe never 
knew such total devastation as fell to the lot of 13th-century 
Rus. In Western Europe, urban life developed in more 
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favourable circumstances than in Rus. But even alter the 
Tatar pogroms, we find a relatively intensive handicraft 
and commercial activity in some Russian towns (Moscow, 
Novgorod, Smolensk, Pskov and others). As for Russian 
towns in the pre-Mongolian period, the state of their 
handicrafts and trade was in no way inferior and in 
some respects even superior to that of West-European 
towns, This is easily substantiated by a closer study of 
the sources, 

The medieval town in Rus, as elsewhere, was first and 
foremost a walled enclosure. This was what initially dis- 
tinguished a town from a village. Later, the town came 
to be regarded as a commercial and handicraft centre. 
And in assessing the economic importance of the Ancient 
Rus town we should bear in mind that the handicrafts. 
in Rus between the llth and 13th centuries were just 
drawing away from agriculture. 

- The ties the townsfolk had with agriculture are clear- 
ly described in Olga's address to the inhabitants of the 
Drevlyane town of Iskorosten in the mid-l0th century: 
“All your towns have surrendered to me and have under- 
taken to pay tribute and till their arable land, but you 
wish to die of hunger by refusing to pay tribute," Agri- 
culture was of great importance even in such a rich town 
as early [3th-century Novgorod. "That same autumn," 
wrote the chronicler in 1228, “there fell a great rain, day 
and night, from the Assumption to St. Nicolas’ Day, 
there was not a single clear day, the people could neither 
make hay, nor till their land.” As a result, the “common 
chad” ousted their appointed Archbishop Arseny, blam- 
ing him for "the long spell of warm weather."? The "com- 
mon chad" in this case are not the villagers but the towns- 
folk, and to them the "great rain" was almost as terrible 
8 calamity as to the peasants. 

1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part lı p 42, 

* Noogorad Annals, pp. 66-67. The Assumption falls on August 


15 and St. Nicolas’ Day on December 6. This means that it rained 
for almost four months.  - sm aime iau : 
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Excavations in 11th-12th-century Rus towns confirm 
that the townsfolk were permanently connected with ag- 
riculture. In this respect, the finds in the Raikovetskoye 
gorodishche, near Kiev, are extremely interesting. It 
yielded 22 ploughs and coulters. Large stores of charred 
rye, wheat, barley, oats, millet, peas, flax, hemp, and so 
forth, were discovered in the dwellings and outbuildings. 
Part of the grain had been turned into flour and groats. 
This gave V. K. Goncharov ground to assert that the “in- 
habitants of the town based their production on agricul- 
ture." 

Raikovelskoye gorodishche was situated on Ancient 
Rus's southern border. But then we have Kovsharovskoye 
gorodishche on the Sozh River, some 18-19 kilometres 
from Smolensk, Miscellaneous artifacts were found on its 
site indicating that the handicrafts were practised there. 
Among the finds were smith tongs, a bar of tin, and a 
fragment of a large clay crucible. None the less, there 
too, agriculture was the main occupation of the inhabit- 
ants, a fact proved by the discovery of hoes, sickles, 
scythes, and so оп? 

Vegetable gardens and orchards were an integral part 
of every urban homestead. Orchards girdled Kiev and ran 
all the way from the Golden Gates to the Lyadskiye Gates. 
In the fighting around Kiev in 1151, great damage was in- 
flicted on vegetable gardens, in particular ("and they 

"eut up all the vegetable gardens"). In the 12th century 
the area adjacent to the Golden Gates in Kiev was said 
to have abounded in “vegetable gardens."* In Smolensk, 
the prince had a cabbage patch on a hill; it was tended 
by “a gardener with his wife and children.” Cabbage was 
regarded as a delicacy and together with bread loaves 


1 В, К, Гончаров, Ройковецкое городище (У. K. Goncharov, Raiko- 
pets Gorodishche), Kiev, 1950, p. 59. 

1 А. Н. Лявданский, Лекоторые данные о sopodunax Смолан: 
ской губернии (А. N. Lyavdamsky, Dafa on (fe Qorodishehes of Smo- 
fensk Province), Smolensk , 1828, pp, 179.298 

* Jpatg Annals, pp. 232, 266, 378. 
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and vinegar was part of the tax collected by the clergy 
on the Ivanskoye Sto Feast in Novgorod! Vegetable 
seeds are often brought to light by excavations in An- 
cent Rus towns. Raikovetskoye gorodishche, mentioned 
above, also yielded poppy and cucumber seeds as well 
as cherry and plum kernels. 

Animal-breeding was a major occupation of the towns- 
folk. Archaeological investigations reveal the bones of 
many domestic animals, including horses, cows, pigs and 
sheep. A Novgorod birch-bark scroll, dating from the 12th 
century, describes a lawsuit involving a cow ("whose... 
cow it is").? Large-scale livestock-breeding in Ancient 
Rus towns explains why the chroniclers pald such atten- 
tion to haymaking. The Novgorod chronicler notes the 
rise of the water-level in the Volkhov ("hay and firewood 
were scattered”) and mentions the rains which hampered 
the making of hay.? The Kratkaga (Brief) Russkaya Pravda 
sets a special fine for the theft of hay. 

Naturally, the role of agriculture differed depending on 
the size of the town. It prevailed in small towns, such 
as Raikovetskoye gorodishche; it was less developed in 
such major centres as Kiev and Novgorod, but it existed 
in one form or another everywhere. 

Nevertheless, it was the handicrafts and trade, and not 
agriculture, that dominated the economy of Russian towns 
in the IOth-13th centuries. The chief urban centres could 
not exist without constant intercourse with the neighbour- 
ing agricultural areas. Being handicraft, commercial and 
administrative centres, they consumed more agricultural 
products than they produced. 

As was the case in Western Europe, “the urban sys- 
tem" in Rus took shape under a natural economy with 
n isolation and scant ee Still, the growth of ear- 


ie arr Annals, p 


‘Arislkhovake Ра 'M. N. Tikhomirov, MNougorod Birch -Bark 
Scrolls pp. 38-39. 
iN Annals p. 2 (1143): P. бт (01228); P ies and 


p. 80 (1251). 
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ly Russian towns and the attendant development of 
trade and the handicrafts was of immense economic im- 
portance, without a study of which the high level of Kiev 
Rus culture will remain a riddle. 


2. HANDICRAFTS 


Our studies of Ancient Rus handicrafts are based on 
firm ground thanks to B. Rybakov's comprehensive re- 
searches, They are the result of a detailed examination of 
material memorials and reconstruct a vivid picture of han- 
dicraft production in Rus between the 9th and the 15th cen- 
turies, Urban handicrafts are described in special chapters. 

Yet a number of important problems in the history of 
the urban handicrafts of the 10th-13th centuries require 
additional study. The author himself admits that the 
number of sources used to compile the list of urban crafts 
in Ancient Rus was very small. But, he says, "it is only 
with the aid of a list of this kind that we should be able 
to compare the trades, and the separate towns with each 
other, as well as the handicrafts of Kiev Rus with those 
ol other countries, 

Not being an experl in the history of handicraft pro- 
duction, I dare not take upon myself to examine, supple- 
ment or abridge Rybakov's list. The productive proc- 
esses so comprehensively analyzed by the archaeologists 
likewise remain outside the scope of my paper. But there 
is one sphere which has been inadequalely dealt with 
even in Rybakov's excellent paper, namely, the testimony 
of written sources about the handicrafts in Ancient Rus 
towns. These are not only a useful, but also a very neces- 
sary supplement to the study of the handicrafts in Rus 
between the 9th and the 13th centuries. 

Archaeological data alone, without the testimony of 
written sources, offen lead to erroneous conclusions. 


Б, А, Рыбаков, Peano Jeet Руз (B, A. Rybakov, Handi- 
erafts in Ancient Rus), Moscow, 1948, p. G01, Seeks gle 
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Some authors have inferred that the handicrafts in An- 
cient Rus were highly specialized, although, as Rybakov 
correctly observes, "ihe combination of a number of kin- 
dred crafts in a single workshop is not always an indica- 
tion that they are primitive."* A high degree of speciali- 
zation must obviously have been based on a steady de- 
mand for handicraft articles. In the absence of such 
demand, the artisans were naturally forced to manufac- 
lure the most diverse articles and to perform miscella- 
neous technical operations in one and the same workshop. 

Rybakov names 64 trades in Ancient Rus and divides 
them into 11 groups. However, his classification is not 
always substantiated. Thus, it is not clear why he sepa- 
rales the silversmiths from the enamelers, the iconograph- 
ers from the painters. That is why in my survey of the 
crafts [ intend to adopt a different principle, grouping 
the artisans according to the articles they manufactured 
(jewellery, arms and so on) rather than the kind of mate- 
rials they treated. 

Blacksmithing was one of the most widespread occupa- 
tions. As in later times, blacksmiths usually settled just 
beyond the town gates, which were somelimes named 
alter them (such as Kuznetskiye Vorota [Blacksmith 
Gates] in Pereyaslavl Yuzhny). We find the word kuz- 
neis (blacksmith) in a [2th-century transcript of the 
Life of Feodosy of Pechera: the latter had a smithy forge 
him an iron chain which he wore on his body.'? 

The word Auznefs is a derivative of Auzn, which de- 
noted the treament of metals, including precious metals. 
This is clearly seen from the chronicle’s report of the 
flight to Kholm of “iron- and copper- and silversmiths."* 
Kovach was another word used to denote an artisan 
working metal, but it was rarely used in the written 


1 [bid,, p. 507. 
(O6 К XIF a. Mockosekaga  Menawckosn срд {Twelfth-Cen- 
tury Collection of the Cathedral of the Assumption in Moscow), уч, 


1p. 47. ; 
? [paty Annals, p. 558. 
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sources, like the word foval, which none the less occurs 
in the Russian translation of the Chronicle of Georgy 
Amartol. Other words used in the same sense were votr 
which also denoted a smith, including a copper-smith, 
and Aorehy, an ironforger.t 

Kolchin's treatise on Ancient Rus iron and metal 
working has a special chapter on urban and rural smiths. 
It makes a detailed examination of the metal objects 
found in Novgorod, Slaraya Ryazan, Vyshgorod, Vshehizh, 
Dorogichin and elsewhere. “The working of metals 
in Ancient Rus between the 10th and the 13th centuries,” 
says the author, “was carried on by skilled smiths who 
used a highly developed technology in the mechanical 
and heat treatment of iron and steel."? 

Nail-smithing was a special craft, if we are to believe 
the Nikon Annals, whose text was tampered with in later 
days. However, “iron nails" are mentioned in the open- 
ing pages of the Annals in a description of the 941 Rus 
campaigns against Constantinople 

Locksmiths also make an early appearance, and we find 
them in such an early memorial as the Russian transla- 
tion of the Chronicle of Georgy Amartol* 

For the sake of convenience I place among the smiths 
the craftsmen who fashioned iron and copper vessels. 
The Novgorod Annals for 1216 mention a boiler-smith.5 


1H, Н. Срезневский, Manepuaan daa cananoe б ргеанерусеково «3 
ка (I. I. Sremevsky, Materials for a Dictionary ef ihe ere Rus 
PM (Dictionary), Vol. I, St. Petersburg, 1893, col. The 
source which gives the word air has the verb votvaryatt. e also 
eol. B52 (zhelezakoue!s); col. 1412-13 pn or kerehaga). 

зБ. А. Колчин. Vepnam wemaa Hu. Aemeaaacoopabonk d pea- 
мї `(домонголаский nepus] iB. A. А Kolchin, The fron. Industry 
and Treatment of Metals in ИЕ. "Rus [Pra-Mongalian Paradi 
Malerialy i issledovania po arkheologiiSS3R, No. 32, Moscow, 1853, 


p. 207. à 

3 PSRL, Vol. X, St. Petersburg, 1885, р. 143; Loorenfy Annals, 
p. 4 

(i T. er qp d Dictionary, Val. T, enl, 028. 


к Nexgorad n 57, Zlatostrul says: “He also fashioned boilers. 


Sreznevsley, Dici py Vol. I, col. 1304). . 
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Boilers were widely used in Ancient Rus and are fre- 
quently mentioned in our memorials, It may be presumed 
that boiler-smiths also manufactured iron frying-pans 
(skovroda) mentioned in a memorial of the late 13th 
century. This was a loan-word adopted by the Lithuani- 
ans from the Russian at a very early date before it de- 
veloped all its vowels—skavarda!—and is an indication 
that metal-working was very widespread in Ancient Rus. 

Craftsmen who manufactured arms and accoutrements 
made up a special group in Ancient Rus. This branch of 
the handicrafts was highly developed in Ancient Rus 
because the demand for arms in feudal times was univer- 
sal. No wonder many spears, shields, axes, swords and 
other weapons were discovered in burials. As a rule, 
townsmen were proficient in the use of arms and 
fought heroically to defend their towns against the ene- 
my. Different kinds of arms were given special names 
depending on a) the way they were manufactured (spears 
of burnished steel); b) their shape and ornamentation 
(painted shields); or c) origin (Russian coats of mail 
mentioned in French epic lore; Polish spears, Latin hel- 
mets, ete., described in Russian epic lore). 

Specialization was particularly widespread in the man- 
ufacture of arms, for it required special skills and care- 
ful methods of treatment, The Jpafy Annals speak of sad- 
dle-makers, bow- and quiver-makers.? Thus, the manufac- 
ture of bows and quivers were separate crafts. Of course, 
other types of weapons and military equipment were 
manufactured in special smithies. It must be presumed 
that craftsmen specialized in the manufacture of swords, 
axes, spears, helmets, and so forth. The fact that this is 
not specifically mentioned is due to the scanty and chance 
nature of our written sources. When the chronicle men- 
tions a craftsman manufacturing a porok (catapult), it 


TB. d. Pxura, Owepkur us ucmopuu  Ówma downecascrod Руш 
(У. Е. Rahiga, Essays on the History of Everyday Things in Реп 
golian Rus), Moscow, 1929, p. 42. 

3» fpaly Annals, p. 558. 
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becomes clear that the specialization in the manufacture 
of weapons was more extensive than is usually imag- 
ined.! Consequently, even chance written sources indicate 
that there existed such groups as quiver-makers, bow- 
makers, shield-makers, and catapult-makers.? 

The word bronya (armour) was also widely used in 
Ancient Rus.) We discover that iron cuinasses were manu- 
factured but we fail to find the corresponding term "cui- 
rass-maker" in early Rus writings- 

A special group of Ancient Rus craftsmen fashioned 
ornaments. This sphere of handicraft production is of 
great interest to the historian of art, but it is just there 
that we find the greatest difficulty in drawing a distinc- 
tive line between the crafts engaged in by free urban 
folk and the dependents of princes and boyars. The me- 
dieval craftsmen who made jewellery must have enjoyed 
the patronage of some feudal lord. The Novgorod silver 
vessels of the 11th-12th centuries are much too expensive 
to have been produced for sale on the market. They were 
custom-made, which explains why their owners had their 
names engraved on silver and gold vessels, a practice 
which persisted until as late as the 16th-17th centuries- 

It appears that the earliest and most common name 
applied to craftsmen engaged in the working of precious 
. metals was zlafar, zlafarin, Translated books describe 
their work as follows: “Here are zlafars at work: they 
melt silver, and mix tin so: that all the dross is burned 
therein.“ Russian writings use the word serebryanik to 
denote a jeweller. This was the general name for jewel- 


1 Newgorod Annals, p. 86. IE should be noted that the ward porok 
is a derivative ol prak (a sling), and ls therefore of Slav origin, while 
porok emerges with the full Russian vowels. 

! Noogorod. Annals, pp. 

= [paly Annals, p. 295. 

cu I. Sremevsky, Dictionary, Vol. 1, col. 880; Vol. IIT, addenda, 
eot, 117. 

* A certain "Nezhila serebrenik" of Novgorod was killed in battle 

in 1234 (Novgorod Annals, p. 73). a meee eer te eee “ato 
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lers in Ancient Rus, but it does not mean that there was 
no specialization in the manufacture of luxury articles 
and ornaments a part of which went to satisfy a more 
extensive market. These ornaments included small silver 
and copper crosses, pendants, belt buckles, women's or- 
naments, large quantities of which were discovered in 
Ancient Rus burials. Artsikhovsky believes temporal rings 
to have been typical ornaments among Slav women. 
They were "locally made among the Vyatichi" and were 
found in all five Vyatichi gorodishehes that have been ex- 
cavated.! Indeed, the occurrence of a certain type of or- 
nament on a particular territory indicates that that ter- 
ritory had some kind of local production centres. The 
bronze enamelled crosses found in the ruins of Staraya 
Ryazan were identical with a small cross ylelded by the 
burial ground in Ruza Uyezd.? In the pre-Mongolian pe- 
tiod, the possessions of the Ryazan princes extended to 
the Moskva River basin, possibly much farther than the 
written sources indicate. This enables us to locate one 
of the enamelling centres even in such a remote region 
as the Oka basin. It was Staraya Ryazan. 

The manufacture of luxury articles for sale is even 
more easily traced in such major centres as Kiev, Nov- 
gorod and Polotsk, because some types of iron and cop- 
per articles were intended for a more extensive market 
than the district could offer. Such are, for example, the 
small copper crosses and icons dating from the 10th-13th 
centuries found in various parts of Rus. 

A. S. Gushchin notes the existence of workshops in 
Kiev producing for a relatively extensive market. “Such 
a workshop was discovered on Frolovskaya Hill in Kiev. 
It had a number of typical moulds for the manufacture 
of ornaments for a more extensive market.... Some of 


3A. B. Арциховский, Карганы аятитей (А. V. Artsikhovsky, 
The Vyalichi armai, Moscow, 1950, pp. 43-47. 

4 Trudy VIII Arkheologicheshuga ar Moskos, Vol. IV, Moscow, 
1897, p. 91. 
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the articles turned out by the workshop were cheaper and 
more popular imitations of the ornaments in style among 
the ruling class."! It is hard to believe that jewellery 
was manufactured all over the country, and this must 
have made the craft so much more important in the big 
towns. 

The testimony of the monk Theophilus, the author of 
Diversarum artium schedula, is of some interest to the 
student of Kiev Rus jewellery. In his introduction, he ad- 
dresses "fli dulcissime" in the following words: "Quam 
si diligentius perseruteris, illic invenies quiequid in di- 
sersorum colorum generibus et mixturis habet Graecia; 
quicquid in electrorum operasitate, seu nigelli varietate 
novit Tuscia (Ruscia, Rusca, Rutigia, Russia), quicquid 
duefili vel fusili, seu interrasili opere distinguit Arabia; 
quicguid in vasorum diversitate, seu gemmarum ossiurm- 
oe sculplura auro (et argento inclyla) decorat Italia; guic- 
guid in fenestrarum pretiosa varietate diligit Francia; 
quicquid in auri, argenti, cupri et ferri, lignorum lapid- 
umque subtilitate sollers laudat. Germania," 

On the strength of two transcripts of the tractate, the 
editors of the French translation substituted Tuscany 
(Tuscia) for Rus. But they admit that the text has other 
variants: Ruseia (Cambridge Library in Britain), Rus- 
ca (Wolfenbuttel Library), Rutigia (Leipzig MS.), Rus- 
Уа (Nani Library). The editors supplied the text with 
the following comment: “The niello work leads us to pre- 
sume that Tuscia is to be preferred to Russia. It is not 
improbable that the Russians, who were taught by the 


Greeks, engaged in nlello work in the Middle Ages, but the · 


art of black-enamel work was a speciality of Tuscany.” 





з д, С. Гущин, Тамятники хрдозжагтгенного рамесла Древней Риси 
X-XII nn. (A. S. Gushehin, rwrisis of Art Grofis in Anciant Bus 
in the (6 [fth Centuries), Leningrad, 66, ар. 205-726. 

? Theophilus, prétre et moine, ваті sur divers arts, Paris, 1843; sce 
alsa: июн presbiter, Schedula dimersarum artium, | Band, revi- 
йш Те Uebersetzung und Appendix von A. Ilg, Wien, 1874, 
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The German edition of Theophilus's tractate also has 
Tuscany instead of Rus. In order to realize how biased 
and unscientific this insertion is, it is sufficient to note 
that, according to publisher A. Ilg, Ruscia is the word 
used in the Codex Guelpherbitanus, which he says is the 
earliest MS, and dates back to the 12th century. We find 
the word Ruscia in the Vienna transcript, which some 
scholars believe to be "the earliest known copy of the 
original" tractate. The 14th-cenlury Leipzig MS. has the 
variant Rutigia, while the 13th-century Cambridge MS. 
has the word Ruscia. 

The earliest manuscripts then are agreed upon Rus and 
not Tuscany. Consequently, Rus was most probably what 
the original said, and it was only later, after the Mongols 
had devasted Rus, that it was changed, as a result of 
guesswork, to Tuscany (Tuscia).* 

A. Ilg believes Theophilus to have been a monk of a 
Benedictine Monastery in Paderborn in the late 11th and 
early 12th century. He was known as an artist, whose 
art objects have come down to our time. He had a smat- 
tering of Greek, and this makes us question the origin of 
the tractate ascribed to Theophilus. It may have been a 
reproduction of some Greek tractate by a certain Theo- 
philus whose name was retained in the heading. 

This is indicated by the fact that the table of contents 
in every one of the known MSS. of the tractate is at 
variance with the order of the chapters. The publisher 
believes this to have been done by the transcribers? 
a; eat a presbiter, Schedula diversarumt ariium, S. IV, WI, 

* ]hid. 

[дев das Original—Manusript der Schrdula unter den bisher 
bekannfen ffandschrien sich nich! befindei, geht daraus Aerpor, 
dass sie alle Indices besifzen, welche mit der Reihenfolge des Capitels 
in Widerspruch sfehen, die dann im Texte pe ial. Hierdurch 
ibi ea dewilich zu erkennen, dass immer dit dnung eines andern 

anuseriples als Regel genommen, wührend des Copirenz nach Will: 
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which is highly improbable. What is more probable is 
that the compiler had recourse to an original which he 
rewrote and that is why the table of contents and the 
order of the chapters are not co-ordinated. 

The possibility that the author of the tractate was a 
Greek is added proof that the original read Ruscia. Be- 
sides, the treatise enumerates the major countries of the 
world: Greece, Arabia, Italy, France and Germany. Ara- 
bia is naturally not Arabia proper, but the Arab and Mos- 
lem countries of the East. On the other hand, Tuscany is 
only a part of Italy and its insertion in the text is obvi- 
ously illogical. A very weighty argument in favour ol 
Ruscia (Rus) is that it is mentioned in its different Lat- 


in variants, including Rutigia, a sure sign that the orig-- 


inal, which must have read Ruscia, did mot raise any 
doubts among the transcribers about the country in ques- 
tion which they knew under its various names. 

On the strength of the Vienna 1874 edition, B. A. Ry- 
bakov initially gave the date of Theophilus’s tractate as 
the 10th century. But he admits that we are not aware 
of the existence of any Rus black-enamelled work con- 
temporary to Theophilus. Later on however it was very 
well known. This alone is an indication that the treatise 
should be dated from the 11th-12th centuries rather than 
from the 10th. 

Giovanni de Plano Carpini, who met a Rus jeweler at 
the court of the Great Khan in Mongolia, testifies to the 
high skill of Rus jewellers. The fact that Vladimir Mono- 
makh was able to have the plates on the coffins of Boris 
and Gleb beaten and gilded in the course of one night 
shows that jewellers were not lacking in Rus. This work 
was done by Russian rather than foreign craftsmen be- 
cause the report says: “Many who came from Greece and 
other lands, declared: ‘There is no such beauty any- 
where,’ "! 


AL I. Abramovich, The Lives af the Holy Martyrs Boris and Gleb, 
p. 63. 
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Craftsmen specializing in the working of non-ferrous 
metals, chiefly copper, tin and lead, must have emerged 
at an early date. The sources repeatedly speak of copper 
and copper articles, and the chronicle mentions copper- 
and silversmiths.! One such craftsman engaged in 
the working of tin is called atinsmith (ofovodmets).2 
The Russian mednik and olovyanichnik (copper-smith 
and tinsmith) first appear in written sources much 
later and become common usage in the 16th-17-th cen- 
turies. 

I classify woodworkers as a special group. For some 
inexplicable reason, Rybakov failed to include carpenters 
among his woodworkers, although carpentry was by far 
the most common trade in Rus, where wooden buildings 
predominated. It would appear that he included carpen- 
ters in his woodworkers (drevodely). But that is 
wrong. 

The word drevodeli, or drevodely, occurs only in trans- 
lations into the Russian. Among original Russian com- 
positions it occurs only in Nestor's sermon on Boris and 
Gleb with its highly involved and frequently artificial 
phraseology. Only in a few cases is it identified with 
the carpenter, being used mostly to render the Greek 
fecton and archiiecion (L. archiftectus)—an architect 
and a builder. Thus, the term drevodel not only meant 
carpenter Im general but also architect, a builder of 
outstanding wooden edifices in contrast to common 
carpentry? | 

Apart from this, there was the common Russian term 
plotnik (carpenter) denoting a builder of wooden struc- 
tures. It was sometimes used contempluously. "You are 
plotniks, We shall put you to building our houses," was 
how the people of Novgorod were teased. Indeed, car- 


1 Jpaty Annals, p. S55. 
з Г. К Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. IT, Issue 2, St. Petersburg, 1898, 
41, І Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. 1, col. 734-35, 
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pentry was highly developed in Novgorod which had a 
Plotnitsky (Canpenters’) End. 

Ancient Rus fortresses were built of wood. In 14th-15th- 
century Rus it was the duty of the townsfolk to fortify 
their towns. The Extensive Russkaya Pravda establishes 
uroki, standard wages, for those who built the fortifica- 
tions. The article on these builders is called “Those Who 
Build the Gorod," a direct indication that their job was 
to fortify the town. A gorodnik, one who took part in build- 
ing ramparts, received a kuna when the work was started 
апа а пораѓа when the gorodnya, a part of the city wall, 
was completed. He was also given a food allowance of 
meat, fish, millet, and malt for beer or Ruass, as well as 
oats for four horses. All this he continued to receive until 
the fortifications of the town were completed (“until the 
gorod is built").! 

The I2th-century Rus thesaurus also contained the 
word ogorodnik, which denoted a builder of urban forti- 
fications, the gorodnik. It was a derivative of the word 
ogoroden, a synonym of gorodnya, a wall. In the autumn 
of 1437, "nine ogorodens were torn out” from the Vol- 
khov bridge. Other transcripts have the word gorodnya 
instead of ogoroden? 

The Exfensive Russkaya Pravda mentions another 
trade—bridge-building. There was great demand for 
bridges, particularly since bridges were a part of the 
town's fortifications. The Wages for Bridge-Builders de- 
scribes a hridge-builder, who, with his assistant (ofrok) 
and two horses, goes forth to build or repair a bridge. 
The document indicates that bridge-builders were on a 


i Russhoga Pravda, Vol. 1, p. 114 (Troitsk Transcript of the lath 
century). The earliest Synodal Transcript dating from the late 13th cen- 
tury reads: "And this is the oi gy pi the gored.” See also the chapter 
on fortifications in His of Ancient Rus Cullure, Vol. I, Moscow: 
en d Lose. Vi 

i nnals, Issue D, edited by A. N. Nagsonov, Moscow-Lentn- 
grad, 1541, p. 44. т ER 
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lower social scale than the gorodniks, for their horses 
they were given only oats while their food allow- 
ance was very vaguely specified as: “And he eats what 
he can." The bridge-builders also laid the block-wood 
pavements discovered in a number of Rus towns. 

It is much more difficult to specify the other trades con- 
nected with woodworking. Rybakov is right in doubting 
the existence of joiners. Our sources make no mention of 
joiners, although tables and chairs were in general use 
in Ancient Rus. It is not known either whether woodcarv- 
ing was a distinct trade. Woodearvers and joiners may 
not have existed as such, their work being done by cralts- 
men who made furniture and carved wood and were 
known under the terms of woodworkers and carpenters. 
For even in later times those who built wooden structures 
also ornamented them. In 1565-68, for example, there 
were 13 carpenters and not a single joiner among the 
119 trades of posad people in Kazan. In 1646, Kazan 
had 10 carpenters and not a single joiner or wood- 
carver? 

Rybakov's suggestion that coopering was a special 
trade is fairly plausible, The words boiar (cooper) and 
bochka (barrel) are to be found in the earliest Rus me- 
morials alongside delva, a loan-word. But the trade it- 
self is first mentioned only in a 1500 Novgorod court- 
rolla 

The written sources say nothing of turners, but exca- 
vations in Novgorod yielded an abundance of wooden 
vessels made by turners. 

Shipwrights made up a special group of craftsmen. In 
a translated article, they are called Forablchil (korab- 


! Russkaya Prawda, Vol. l, pp. 114-15. { 

3 Materialy po istorii Tatarskol ASSR. ГА: ашыр goroda Ka- 
rani 1555-68, 6 J645, Leningrad, 1932, рр. 186, $05. 

* A transcriplion of the offadmaya book of the Novgorod Votskaya 
Pyatina (Chronicle of the Russian History and Antiguities Sociely 
Book 12, Moscow, 1552, p. 3). Bocharnik and bochkar are mentione 
In the 1565-68 Kazan court-rolls. 
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chil)! But this is a derivative which must have existed 
side by side with the term sudoushchik," well known 
from 16th-century court-rolls. 

A special group of craftsmen were engaged In erecting 
and finishing stone buildings: 

In Ancient Rus, the term kamennik (stonemason) was 
associated with Eholop labour. "But they are our Aholop 
stonemasons,” say the Rostov folk about their rivals, the 
people of Vladimir? It is very possible that the first 
stonemasons in Rostov Land were the prince's dependents, 
who lived mainly in Vladimir. This explains the conlemp- 
tuous exclamalion of the Rostov folk. Stonemasonry was 
so common in Rus in the lith-I3th centuries that the 
existence of considerable numbers of stonemasons does 
not require specific proof. 

We have no assurance that stonehewers were desig. 
nated by a special term (kamenosechtsi). It is not stone- 
cutting, but whitewashing that we find in the original 
text of the chronicle describing the building of a cathe- 
dral in Tver in 1899, from which Sreznevsky took the word 
kamenosechisi The term stonemason may have included 
the entire complex of operations in the building and fin- 
ishing of stone structures. 

Construction work naturally demanded the services 
not only of rank-and-file stonemasons but also of archi- 
tects, whom translations call kamenozizhdatel, zhizhitel, 
and zizhditel.^ 


1[, I. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. 1, eol. 1285. 

* Sudsoshehik—a derivative of sudmo, a vessel.—Tr. 

3 Laorenty Annals, p. 355. 

3 "He ordered them and the &amenoseehfst bullt it out of burnt slabs 
and thus ornamented and very skilfully whitewashed and renovated 
the church." [РЕВ Vol. XV, Petrograd, 1922, p. 166.) See also 
I. I. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. 1, col. 1185. When the Cathedral of 
the Assumption that was belng built fell, Ivan III sent to the Roman 
land for “masters in Aamenogechets," obviously for architects and not 
for stonehewers. 

4 PSRL, Vol. IX, St. Petersburg, 1852, p. 113; I. T. Sreznevsky, 
Dielionary, Val. I, col. 872 and 977. 
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Craftsmen engaged in making clothes and fabrics and 
in tanning leather, [ believe, should be classified as a 
special group. 

Like the "art of weaving," the weaving of fabrics was 
well known in Ancient Rus. This gives us ground to 
presume that the fkach (weaver) originated at an early 
date although it does not occur in the earliest sources, 
which is probably due to the common practice of hand 
weaving at home so that only the manufacture of expen- 
sive fabrics became a separate craft. 

The Novgorod Annals report the death of one Ivan 
Pribyshinich, an oponnik, ie., a maker of oponas, which 
denoted fabrics, coverlets or curtains. That is the sense 
in which the chronicle uses it. But an oponnik was natu- 
rally not a common weaver but a skilled craftsman, who 
made special kinds of fabries.? Later reports elucidate this. 
During the Moscow fire of 1493, the bema gates were 
Ccharred "and half of the opóna was burned."5 In this 
case the opona is an expensive curtain on the bema gates; 
in this sense it was long used in Russia, where the most 
diverse fabries were known. This clarifies our impression 
of the making of fabrics in Ancient Rus. The remains of 
precious fabrics discovered in Kiev Rus burials were 
arbitrarily proclaimed as being of Byzantine origin. As 
it is, the making of fabrics in Ancient Rus should be 
thoroughly re-examined. The art of embroidering in Rus 
was on a very high level in the 15th-16th centuries, bul 
does that mean that it emerged at that very period? It is 
highly probable that the art of embroidery developed in 
Rus before the Mongolian invasion. French medieval 
literature reports Rus as being a country rich in fabrics. 

Various kinds of fabrics were manufactured in Ancient 
Rus. In 1159, the Prince of Smolensk dispatched as envoys 


"Ivan Ruchechnik and Yakun, from Smolensk and from 


11, L. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. 111, Issue 2, col. 1043. 
a omen Annals p. 57. 
? PSRL, Vol. XXIV, Petrograd, 1821, p. 239. 

#5 


Novgorod.": Ivan Ruchechnik is the man from Smolensk. 
The publishers of [paty Annals believed that the word 
ruchechnik was the envoy's surname, but it is probably 
an indication of his profession and a derivative of ruch- 
enik? According to Dal this denoted "a spindle-ful of 
yarn,” while ruchoshnik was a kind of fine cloth. 

This is confirmed, in my opinion, by the fact that there 
were Alobuchnits in Ancient Rus: “Twelve Afobuchnizs, 
who weave great koshes.” (А kosh was a bag or sack.)* 
Kiobuks were hoods, a kind of headdress. The monks of 
Pechera Monastery in Kiev wove Rlobuks and Ropyfses 
(stockings). 

Tailors and sempsters must have been a special group 
of craftsmen at a very early date. The modern word port- 
noi is traced back to the Ancient Rus term  poríy, 
meaning clothes.. As a term denoting a specialized crafts- 
man, it appears somewhat late, approximately in the 14th 
century, but the Pechera Paterik mentions a “sempster of 
clothes” who worked for the market. A certain monk who 
“worked with his hands, gathered few riches, because he 
was a sempster of clothes. This is comparable with that 
remarkable statement in what is known as the Court Law 
for the People, which connects the sempster's skill with 
custom work. "And this of the sempster. If a sempster 
distorts a coat for lack of skill, or for spite, he shall be 
beaten and deprived of his price." |& very early Russian 
version of the Courf Law for the People is available. 

As in later times, it was the urban tailors who set the 
style. Here is a description of a remarkable costume of 
Prince Daniil Romanovich of Galich which made a great 
impression on the Hungarian king. He was dressed “after 
the Russian fashion.” His pelisse was made of precious 





1 Jpaty Annals, р. 344. 
S T. Bal, A Diclicnary of Modern Russian, Vol, IIl, dih Eda, col. 
3]. 1, Sreznevsky. Dictionary, Vol. 1, col. 1306. 

* Pechera. Paterik, p. 41. 

* Moggorod Anadis, p. 008. 
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silk of Greek origin and embroidered with gold braid. 
His boots were of green leather with gold embroidery. 
He rode a remarkable steed, his saddle was ornamented 
with gold, and the goldwork on his arrows and 
sword was amazing.! The author of this striking and 
realistic description must have been an eye-witness and 
a member of the prince’s retinue. 

Tanning became a specialized craft at an early date. 
One of those who fell in the Battle of the Neva was the 
son of a Novgorod kozheonik? The story of the youth 
who defeated the Pecheneg giant tells how leather was 
tanned. The father describes his son's unusual strength 
as follows: “One day, when we quarrelled, he was knead- 
ing a hide, He became angry with me and tore it in half 
with his hands.” This gives a comprehensive picture of 
the operations performed-by a 10th-century tanner. A 
later version in the Chronicler of Pereyaslavl Suzdalsky 
replaces the hide by footwear: “He was then making a 
shoe and tore it apart with the sole."" 

Translations and church memorials use the term 
usmar, a derivative of usma (skin), to denote a tanner. 
Usmoshvefs (a sempster of skins) was used to denote 
tanners and shoemakers alike, while the word sapozhnik* 
appears only in later Russian memorials although bagt- 
making was a very ancient art, Usmoshvets is sometimes 
translated as tanner and bootmaker, But a distinctive 
line is drawn between the two at a very early date, as 
the following text shows: “If thou makest boots, think of 
those who tan hides." 

Craltsmen who made pottery and glassware formed 
another group. 


1 рау Annals, p. Ml. 

i Woogarod Annais, p. 2%. 

2 Laurenty Annals, p. 120; Lefepisels Peregastavipa Sumialskogo 
(Chronieler of Pereyasiant Suzdalsky), p. 32. 

= Saposhnik — a derivative of sa beot.—Tr. 

^I I. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Val. 111, Issue 3, St. Petersburg, 
1509, col. 1267-63. 
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The universal use of earthenware vessels made the 
potter's trade a very common one in countryside and town. 
There were places called Gonchary (Potters) in Kiev and 
Viladimir-on-Klyazma. The ancient Lyudin End in Nov- 
gorod was also called Goncharsky End. Potters are men- 
tioned by the written sources as a special group of eralts- 
men. The making of pottery was not confined to towns, 
it was also widespread in the countryside, but the town 
naturally led in this line, for only literate people could 
make inscriptions on earthenware vessels, to take only 
one example. Trademarks on pottery discovered in exca- 
vations indicate a desire on the part of the potters to put 
a distinctive touch to their wares. Earthenware vessels 
were of varying size and shape, and this explains the 
abundance of names given to them: gornets, korchaga, 
kring or krin (cf. the modern Rrinka), and so forth.! 

Rybakov says that plinth-makers who manufactured 
the thin brick used in construction work in the 11th-13th 
centuries were among those mentioned in the ancient 
written memorials- Unfortunately, he does not name his 
source. I doubt the existence of special craftsmen who 
made plinths or glazed slabs. N. Voronin’s excavations 
in Vladimir-on-Klyazma indicate that glazed brick was 
made by potters. 

There is much more reason to presume the existence 
of a special group of glaziers. V. V. Khvoika's excavations 
prove there was a glaziery in. Kiev. Locally-made glass 
bracelets were very popular in Rus. The transportation of 
glassware from distant lands was no easy undertaking. 
The fact that the Russians well knew the use of glass is 
proved by the sources. Thus, the chronicle carries the 
story of glass eyelets (beads) found in Ladoga.*. 

Kirik’s Jmquiry, a 12th-century memorial, says that a 


iV. F. Rehiga, Essays on the History of Everyday Things in Pre- 
M lan Rus, pp. 34-40. M 
? Malerialy i issledoocnia po arkheologii SSSR, No. 11, pp. 239-43. 
в Грау Annals, p. 199 
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vessel defiled should not be discarded, “the wooden, as 
well as the earthen, as also that of copper and glass and 
silver."! In translated memorials glass-blowing is called 
“glass craft" (sfeklyanichnaya khitrost), or “the forging 
of glass” (sleklyannaya kuznya), and a glazier is called 
a glass-worker (sfeklyannik) 2 

leonographers and scribes were a special group ol 
craftsmen, Iconography was mostly custom work, for it 
required not only great skill but also considerable ex- 
penditure of paints, gold and silver, so lavishly used in 
ihe art. “The icon craft” appeared to be a very profitable 
occupation, according to the Pechera Paterik story of 
Alimpy, the iconographer, who “learned the craft not out 
of any desire to enrich himself." Icons were made by 
hired craftsmen under special contract and were rather 
expensive. 

Iconographers were known as fkonniks (icon-makers) 
and obrazopisets (painters of images). The latter is de- 
rived from the Russian word obraz (image) which is still 
current. None the less, the former displaced the latter 
not apparently without the efforts of the clergy. It first 
occurs in Metropolitan Nikifor's message to Vladimir 
Monomakh ("for he is a real ikonaik, a maker of icons 
fit for kings and princes").* 

Painters are also mentioned in the sources. "Painters 
of icons" who hailed from Constantinople painted the 
Cathedral in the Kiev Pechera Monastery. These were 
foreign painters. A report of the painting of a gate chap- 
el in Novgorod in 1196 even gives the painter's name.‘ 

Transcribers of books, or scribes, made their appear- 
ance in Ancient Rus with the rapid development of writing. 


1 Russkaya istorichestaya biblioleka (Russian Historical Library), Vol. 
VI, St. Petersburg, 1880, eol. 23. | 

* T, [. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vel. III, issue 2, col. 685-86. 

3 Russian Anfiquities, Part I, Moscow, 1615, p. 75. 

4 Puchera Paterik, pp. 8-9; Novgorod Annals p. 42. Painters were 
zu Am to have existed (see 1, 1. Sreznevsky, Dictionary. Vol. I. 
tal. . 
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Y. F. Karsky gives a long alphabetical list of the scribes 
mentioned in book inscriptions. In spite of being rela- 
tively complete, it does not provide sufficient information 
about professional scribes. The only scribe who calls 
himself a craftsman is the one mentioned in the 1288 
Precepis of Ephremus Syrus. But, as Karsky says, “it may 
be presumed that other ancient scribes, about whose oc- 
cupation we have no precise information, such as Putya- 
ta and Ugrinets, were professional scribes; had it been 
otherwise, they should scarcely have confined themselves 
to such brief remarks as 'Putyata wrote,’ or ‘Ugrinets 
wrote, but would have said more about their state of 
mind and the circumstances of their work."! 

Judging by their inscriptions, professional scribes 
were few. There may have been none at all in the smaller 
towns, but they must have held a prominent place among 
the other craftsmen in the big towns, hiring out as scribes 
and witnesses (poslukhs). 

Bookbinders may not have existed as a distinctive group, 
for books may have been bound by scribes. Only the: 
most valuable books, mainly altar Gospels, were orna- 
mented with gold and silver, but that was the work of the 
jeweller2 That is why the word bookbinder does not 
occur in Ancient Rus books. 

There must have been other crafts overlooked by our 
historians and archaeologists. For example, the Chronicle 
of Georgy Amartol, translated into the Russian at an 
early date, mentioned a whitewasher (belinnik), while 
the annals say that the walls of the Suzdal Cathedral 
were whitewashed with lime. This report is of particular 
interest because it names a number of craftsmen such as 
roofer, tinsmith and whilewasher (“some to-work tin, 
others to roof, and others to wash with lime").3 


E, d Карский, бдайянекал киршдяозекпя лалгоарафия (Y. Р. 
Karsky, San КШ Paimgraphy, LARARO 1028, pp. 049.308; 
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Several trades were frequently followed by a single 
craftsman and at others a number of craflsmen were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a single article for which 
there was a stable demand Such were the saddle-makers, 
the bow-makers and the quiver-makers, who were sum- 
moned to Kholm by Daniil Romanovich of Galich. Ryba- 
kov is right, therefore, in noting that “we cannot always 
be sure that a given trade existed by itself without be- 
ing combined with a kindred one.” But I find it difficult 
lo agree with him when he says that his list of (64) 
tirades in Ancient Rus is incomplete! Thus, I doubt the 
existence of such specialists as oruzheinik, wire-drawer, 
gem-cutter, earthen pot-maker, parchment-maker, and so 
on. But these amendments to Rybakov's list do not alter 
the fact that the handicrafts were highly developed in 
Ancient Rus. 

Summing up the testimony of the written sources we 
get the following list of crafts (in Russian alphabetical 
order): : 

1, Whitewashers 
2. Nail-makers 
3. Potters 
4. Fortification builders 
5. Woodworkers 
6. Locksmiths 
7. Architects 
B. Goldsmiths 
3. Iconographers 
10. Stonehewers 
11. Stonemasons 
12, Hood-makers 
13. Tanners 
14. Shipwrights 
15. Boiler-makers 


1B. A, Rybakov, Handicrafés in Ancient Rus, pp. 509-10. 
3 A general name for gunsmiths, whom Rybakov lists next to ar- 
mourecs, harness-makers, elec. 
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16. Smiths 

17. Silversmiths 
18. Copper-smiths 
19. Bow-makers 
20. Bridge-builders 
21. Tinsmiths 

22, Weavers 

23. Painters 

24. Scribes 

25. Carpenters 

26. Catapult-makers 
27, Sempsters 

2B. Spinners 

29, Saddle-makers 
30. Silverers 

3l. Glaziers 

32. Quiver-makers 
33. Bootmakers 
a4. Shield-takers 


But this list, too, is incomplete, for it does not include 
craftsmen connected with the production of foodstuffs. 
Rybakov does not dwell on this group and for some 
reason includes in it only “churners" who incidentally 
are not mentioned In the earliest Russian sources at all. 
This is due to the fact that it was not Rybakov's intention 
to study occupations "that were not crafts in the full 
sense of the word." But such a study is imperative if we 
are to describe the economy and population of early Rus- 
sian towns. People who were engaged in the production 
and sale oi foodstulis were very numerous in the big 
urban centres with their motley population, a part of 
which had already lost or was beginning to lose its con- 
nection with agriculture. In 16th-century towns, people 
dealing in foodstuffs were just as numerous as other 
tradesmen. More than 22 per cent of all tradesmen were 
connected with foodstuffs in Serpukhov, Kolomna and 
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Mozhaisk in the late 16th century. Among them were 
butchers, bakers, pastrymen, kvass brewers and others.! 
This is true for other Russian towns of that period. The 
17th-century Moscow market was crowded with the stalls 
and benches of bakers, apple-vendors and brewers. 

It was similar elsewhere. The butchers’ guild in Paris 
was one of the biggest in medieval times. There were also 
bakers’ guilds, and so forth. It is natural, therefore, to 
presume the existence of similar guilds in Ancient Rus 
towns as well. 

Uniortunately, our written sources have practically no 
information about such trades guilds in the 1lth-13th 
centuries. A late chronicle report dating from 1485 says 
thaf butchers in Pskov had their own corporation with a 
common treasury, which paid the craftsmen who built a 
bridge across the Pskova River.? It may well be that 
butchers in Ancient Rus were known under a different 
name, that of prasol, Dal's Dictionary says that prasols 
were people who bought meat and fish for the retail 
market. In other words, they were commission agents. 
Ancient Rus memorials use the word to mean a seller in 
general, and the derivative verb prasoliti meant draw- - 
ing profit and trading in general. Here is lhe way an 
early memorial uses the word: "If any one should be sell- 
ing à chelyad, he must take as much for him as he gave; 
if he takes more he will then be profiteering and trading 
(prasolya) in human souls."3 

Kirik's 12th-century /nguiry speculates on whether it 
is permissible to serve mass with a single wafer when a 


1H. JI. Чечулин, Города Московского rocgdapemaa a XVI sere 
(M. D. Chechulin, Towns in POlh-Century Muse), St. Petersburg, 


1889, p. 197. 

a «fhe Pskovites erected a new bridge across ihe Pskova, añd gave 
the craftsmen 60 rubles, and the silver was paid by the butchers.” 
{PSRL, Vol. V, St. Petersburg, 1851, p. 43.) 

а И. И. Срезҥевеский, Саёйения ш заметки о малошзаёетных H HENA 

(1. 1. $гекпеувКу, Motes on Obscure атла САА 


AEGA памятиншкак ( 
Memorials), St. Petersburg, 1876, p. 332. 
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second one cannot be obtained This is an indirect hint 
that bread was sold in Ancient Rus markets and that, 
consequently, there were master bakers, since the answer 
sald that mass could be served only in the absence oi a 
market im the neighbourhood. Wafers must have been 
available in the market, or at least there must have been 
flour on sale to bake them. 

The Pechera Paverik gives indications that food was a 
commodity It describes quarrels between the superior 
and his cellarer about the money “wherewith to buy the 
requisites to feed the fraternity.” 

The Pechera Paterik describes the founding of the clois- 
ter and says that initially its monks were engaged in 
various crafts and “took their wares to sell in town where 
they bought corn which they divided among themselves 
to grind in the night for the baking of bread in the morn- 
ing.” 

A food item that was definitely available in the market 
was salt. In Kiev, for example, it came from Galich, and 
when communications were disrupted during the inter- 
necine quarrels of the princes, the salt shortage was used 
by profiteers to spiral prices. That is what happened in 
the late 11th century when salt dealers could not reach 
Kiev from Peremyshl and Galich? The Novgorod Annals 
for 1232 report that salt prices were extremely high that 
year. It is clear then that salt was a food item. which 
became a commodity at an early date. 

The fact that there are few hints at the existence of 
iradesmen who specialized in the production of foodstuffs 
is no proof that they did not exist at all. But it is tacit 
evidence that craftsmen were not numerous in Russian 
towns in the 11th-13th centuries, Apparently, the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs played an insignificant role in Rus 





1 "Ii it [s far away, in à village, for example, and there is no other 
way of obtaining another wafer, then it shall be permissible." (Rus 
зарп tstoricheskaya biblioteka, Vol. VI, col. 50-51.) 

! Pechara Paterik, p. 108. 
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urban economy. Foodstufis were purchased in the market 
practically without jobbers and only in big towns. The 
chronicler describes the generosity of Vladimir Svyato- 
slavich and depicts the distribution of foodstuffs to the 
sick and the poor: “Bread, meat, fish, vegetables, honey 
and kvass in vats were loaded on carts and hauled about 
the town.” Great quantities of beef and venison were 
served at the prince’s banquets, and “there was an abun- 
dance of everything."! This was not bought in the market 
but was brought in from the prince's demesnes. 

The townsfolk still had strong ties with agriculture and 
animal-breeding. Arable land and vegetable gardens, 
and meadows in the valleys and the lowlands were of 
great importance to urban economy. That is why there 
is such frequent mention of bolonya, lowlying or riverine 
lands where the herds and flocks of the towns grazed. 
In the towns, natural economy still held sway. 


3. CUSTOM WORK AND COMMODITY PRODUCTION 


Ancient Rus handicraft workshops have been repeated- 
ly described on the strength of archaeological finds, but 
these give only a general picture of production and the 
conditions in which craftsmen lived, without directly 
helping us to reconstruct the relationships which existed 
between the craftsmen, their customers and the market. 

A number of moulds used to turn out standard hand- 
icraft articles have led some scholars to conclude that the 
workshops which yielded them had produced for the 
market. Thus, A. Gushchin notes the existence of a work- 
shop in Kiev which turned out “cheaper and more popu- 
lar imitations of the ornaments in style among the ruling 
class."? 


1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part 1, p. 86. 
*A.S. Gushchin, Memorials of Art Crafts in Ancient Rus in the 
10th-18th Centuries, p. 26. 
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The emergence of commodities is in itself a sign that 
markets already existed. The moulds in question do not 
prove that such ornaments were sold in the market, but 
they do prove that the latter were stamped with the aid 
of one and the same mould. The production of commodi- 
ties in Ancient Rus must have existed in one form or an- 
other, but its importance should not be overestimated, 
as was done in a report by V. T. Pashuto and L. V. Da- 
nilova, a fact noted in the subsequent discussion.! 

Most of the written sources speak of custom handicraft 
production. I cite a few facts here because these reports 
on the sale of handicraft articles are practically unknown. 

The story of Alimpy, the iconographer, gives one of 
the more striking pictures of custom work. A rich Kievite 
built a church and wished to have it decorated with big 
icons. He gave a sum of money (silver) and some boards 
to two monks of the Pechera Monastery, asking them to 
conclude an agreement (ryad) with Alimpy. The monks 
turned out to be embezzlers and thrice cxtorted money 
from the customer until the latter began to protest. 

Here is another typical case. A customer hired Alimpy 
to paint an icon for a feast. The latter fell ill and failed 
to do the work in time, a fact which earned him much 
rebuke. But the icon was painted in miraculous fashion. 
Here is how the story has it. The youth who was working 
on the icon was engaged in applying gold, and braying 
paints to paint the icon. This shows that one and the 
same craftsman performed all the operations involved in 
the painting of an icon. In. this case the boards were 
made separately, but this, it appears, was an exception 
because the famed artisan Alimpy was too busy.?, 

It may be said, therefore, that iconography was a craft 
based mainly on custom work. But in later times iconog- 


1 Л. В. Дакилора, В. Т. П ‚ Tosapuoe производство на Руси 
(ee XVII a.) (L. V. Danilova, V. T Pashuto, Commodity Production in 
us, и to the 17th Сема), Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1954, рр. 117-36. 

* Pechera. Paferik, pp. 120-25. 
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raphers also began to work for the market as will be 
seen from the resolutions of the Stoglav Congress in the 
mid-16th century. 

Custom work prevailed among the transcribers of 
books, as is evidenced by the inscriptions on MSS. Thus, 
the first dated Russian MS., Ostromir’s Gospel, was 
written in the course of 19 months by deacon Grigory for the 
Novgorod posadnik Ostromir. It was completed in 1057. 

Custom work was also widely practised by armourers 
and jewellers, This is proved by the existence of articles 
bearing the names of their makers. Such are the famous 
vessels, or kratirs, of St. Sophia's Cathedral in Novgorod 
and the cross which belonged to the Polotsk Princess Yef- 
rosinia in the 12th century. 

In custom work the materials were usually supplied by 
the customer, as was the case in the story of Alimpy, the 
iconographer. A similar practice prevailed in the build- 
ing of stone churches. Oleg Svyatoslavich, who was build- 
ing a stone church in Vyshgorod near Kiev, "brought the 
builders, and told them to build, and gave them in abun- 
dance everything they needed."! Jewellery work was some- 
times done under the direct supervision of the customer. 
That is the only interpretation of the story about the way 
the coffins of Boris and Gleb were ornamented in Vladimir 
Monomakh's time. The latter wished to ornament their 
shrines with gold and silver. "And coming in the night 
he measured the coffins, beat the silver plates and gilded 
them, and the next night he mounted them."? All this was 
naturally done by his craftsmen under his direct supervision. 

Students of art and archaeology who have to deal with 
remarkable Ancient Rus artifacts, are inclined to over- 
estimate the level of the productive forces in Ancient Rus, 
forgetting that its productive and marketing potential 
was extremely limited between the 9th and the 13th cen- 


1 р, 1, Abramovich, The Lives of the Holy Martyrs Boris and 
Gleb, p. 64. 
è Ibid., p. 63. 
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turies. This is repeatedly attested to by written sources, 
which have so far been inadequately studied to allow a 
description of the economic system that prevailed in the 
Russian lands. Thus, the iron fetters brought from captiv- 
ity by a Pechera Monastery monk were put to good use 
in the church: “And having taken off his fetters they 
forged what was needed for the altar."! This shows that 
irom was in short supply and highly valued. 

None the less, commodity production in Ancient Rus 
did exist. The monks of the Pechera Monastery “with 
their hands knitted stockings and hats and other articles, 
and took their wares to sell in town where they bought 
corn which they divided among themselves to grind in 
the night for,the baking of bread in the morning."? 

There was, therefore, a market in town where articles, 
such as stockings and hats, could be sold, and grain 
bought in return. We discover a man travelling to town 
of a morning from the suburban Novgorod manor of Pid- 
ba with his pots in a hurry to reach the market-place as 
early as possible? He was one of those engaged in com- 
modity production for sale in the market. 

Thus, even the scanty written sources confirm the ex- 
istence of commodity production in Ancient Rus under 
the feudal system and the slave system before that. What 
is important here is the scope of commodity production 
and whether it prevailed over custom work. 

The above shows that at the time it was custom work 
that predominated. 


4, URBAN COMMERCE 
Trade was one of the main features of urban economy in 
Ancient Rus. But Rus tradein the 9th-13th centuries has not 


yet been adequately studied. The chaplers on trade In the 
comprehensive work Essays on the History of the U.S.S.R. 


1 Pechera Palerik, p. 80. 
3? Ibid., p. 26. 
3 Moogorod Annals, p. 160. 
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(1953) are typical. The author declares that “the chron- 
icles, title-deeds and folklore monuments testify to the 
abundance of commodities brought to the urban mar- 
kets."! But then he deals only with slate cross-pieces and 
makes out foreign trade to have been mainly slave traffic. 

The History of Ancient Rus Culture devotes consider- 
ably more attention to domestic trade. B. A. Rybakov, the 
author of the chapter on trade and trade routes, notes 
correctly that domestic ‘trade has not been adequately 
studied although it is the touchstone of a country's eco- 
nomic development. His archaeological studies led him 
to a number of valuable conclusions on foreign as well 
as domestic trade in Ancient Rus.? 

A study of the domestic market is particularly impor- 
tant for a history of towns. Foreign commodities may 
have reached even the smallest towns but they did not 
influence trade in Russian towns. In the 9th-13th centuries, 
urban trade was dominated by a natural economy when 
the demand for imported goods was very limited. That is 
why it was only the big towns that were engaged in 
foreign trade, while the petty urban centres were connect- 
ed only with their neighbouring rural districts and served 
as their manufacturing and commercial centres. 

The market was just as important to Ancient Rus towns 
as their battlements. It was called a torg, torgovishche, 
torzhishche. It was the busiest place in town where people 
congregated for the most diverse purposes. It was here 
that the town crier proclaimed the orders of the prince 
or the loss of things and kholops. The story about the 
miracle of the drowned infant has the Kiev metropolitan 
dispatch a crier to the market-place after morning mass 





1 Ocherki istorii SR. Period feodalisma. IX-XV vv. ре 
i the U.S.S.R. The mE of Feudalism. 9th-13th 


on А. Рыбаков, Торгоеля и u mopecene nymu (B. A. Rybakov, Trade 
Trade Routes), Istoria kultury Drevnei Rusi (History of Ancient 
Rus Culture), Vol. 1, pp. 350-69. 
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to announce that a child was discovered in the aisles of 
St. Sophia's Cathedral.! The call was answered by the 
parents of the drowned child. 

The market plays a similar role in the story of how 
St. Georgy's stone church was built above the Golden 
Gates in Kiev. When it became clear that there was a 
shortage of labour to build the church, the prince ordered 
money brought and an announcement made in the market- 
place to the effect that a nogata would be paid per day. 
"And there were many workers." 

Both texts quoted above are of ecclesiastical origin and 
use the words "to preach" and "to proclaim" to describe 
the announcement made in the market-place. The lay 
Russkaya Praoda, on the other hand, uses the colloquial 
"to cry" for the same purpose. It is noteworthy that the 
story of the miracle of the drowned child gives an ink- 
ling of the time people gathered in the market-place which 
coincided with early mass at church. In Ancient Rus 
urban time was reckoned by the gatherings in the market- 
place, just as the Ancient Greeks used the expression en 
agora pletuse to denote the hours when people thronged 
to the market-place. The Novgorod conflagration of 1152 
occurred at the height of market activities.? Another Nov- 
gorod fire broke out "during the market." 

The market was the place where commodity prices 
were established. The fact that prices were high was ex- 

ressed by the words: "Everything has become dearer 
n the market." This dependence of the townsfolk on the 
market is indicative of the state of urban economy in 
the 11th:13th centuries. Such vital foodstuffs as bread, 
meat and fish were on sale. As was previously said, the 
monks of the Pechera Monastery in Kiev sold knitted 
goods to buy grain. 


2 “At market time he began to pene about whose child it was 

lying in [ront of the icon in the gallery of St. Sophia's.” (MSS. of the 

tate Historical Museum in Moscow, early 16th century, pp. 449-52.) 
* Noogorod Annals, p. 29. 
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The market, particularly in the big towns, was a vital 
necessity to the townsfolk. Novugorad Annals reveal to 
what extent the populace in the big towns was dependent 
on prevailing foodstuff prices. These reports range rough- 
ly over a century and were, consequently, penned by 
several generations of Novgorodites rather than by any 
single student of market prices. They must, therefore, be 
regarded as phenomena typical of the 12th-13th centuries 
and reflecting the everyday needs and worries of the man 
in the street. 

There was a great famine in Novgorod in 1128, says 
the chronicler, and an osminka of rye cost a grivaa, 
Many died of hunger, and corpses lay about in the streets, 
the market-place and along the roads. This reveals the 
connection between the high prices and the market-place 
where famished people gathered and died. In 1161, there 
Was again “great grief" and “need among the people.” 
"We bought a small vat (of grain) for 7 kunas." In 1170 
prices in Novgorod soared once again. A vat of rye cost 
4 grivnas, bread 2 nogatas, honey 10 Aunas per pood. 
High prices are reported in 1188, 1215, 1228, 1230 and 
1231. 

The records note high prices for bread, millet, wheat, 
meat and fish. All this was available in the market, as is 
made clear by the Нет for 1228: “And everything was > 
dearer in the market: bread and meat and fish, and high 
prices prevailed from then on: bread was bought at 2 
kunas, while a vat of rye cost 3 griunas, wheat 5 grivnas 
and millet 7 grivnas,"! 

Sexton Timofei, “a sinner," as he calls himself, who 
described the Novgorod famine ‘of 1230, appears to have 
been an eye-witness. He paints a. pictiire of the calami- 
ties which befell the town in the spring of that year when 
cannibalism was practised. It was a time when neigh- 
bours would not share a piece of bread, and there was 


! Noggorod Annals, pp. 22, 31, 33, 39, 54, 66, 69, 71. 
for | 


“great grief and sorrow,” “sorrow in everyone's eyes in 
the street, anguish at home as one sees the children cry- 
ing without bread or the dying."! 

The aching words of this minor churchman reveal the 
deep-seated anguish of a man burdened with a big family 
and famished and dying children. 

The Novgorod Annals describe the market-place as the 
chief source of foodstuffs. One chronicler complains that 
the way to the market-place was blocked by corpses: “It 
was impossible to reach the market-place either through 
the town or along the rampart.'? 

Retail trade, as we know it, was embryonic. Bread and 
groats were bought by the vat, honey by the barrel, and 
turnips by the cart-load. This is nothing like the markets 
we find in Russian towns in the 16th-18th centuries 
with their benches, shelves and stalls, where bread, 
kvass, pies and other foods were sold. A study of Novgo- 
rod Annals gives an idea of the gap between urban trade 
in the 11th-13th centuries and trade in the Russian cen- 
tralized state. 

Novgorod Annals clearly reveal the ties which existed 
between the urban market and the surrounding villages. 
Famine in the towns was usually the result of a harvest 
failure in the provinces. The dependence of such a big 
town as Novgorod on its agricultural district is evident 
from the story of the 1215 famine. The harvest was de- 
stroyed by frost in the (Novgorod) volost, while it remained 
intact in the area around Torzhok. A famine set in in 
the town because the prince detained the transport of 
grain in Torzhok.? 

Salt was an item of inter-regional trade. Gosti (mer- 
chants) brought it to Kiev from Galich and Peremyshl. It 


3 Annals, p. 71. 

3 ibid., p. 30. 

» "The frost killed the abundance іп the volost, but in Torzhok 
everything was safe. And the prince blocked the highroad to Torzhok, 
and did not let a single cart pass іп the town." (Noogorod Annals, p. 54.) 
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was sold by local merchants who raised prices during the 
internecine quarrels of the princes when the road to Ga- 
lich Rus was cut.t 

Artifacts made in the countryside were also brought to 
the towns as becomes evident from the story of the man 
from Pidba manor near Novgorod, who planned to sell 
his pots in town.? 

Judging by the chronicle and late 16-th century court- 
rolls there was only one market-place in Novgorod. It 
stretched to the Volkhov. Market-places were also com- 
mercial centres in other big Ancient Rus towns (such as 
Viadimir Zalessky). This is so much more true of the 
small towns. Even in the early 20th. century they had, as 
a rule, only one market square with shops clustering 
around it. There were market-places even in such towns 
as Zdvizhden in the Kiev Land. The only exception was 
Kiev in the 10th-12th centuries with its enormous popu- 
lation and vast territory. Even if we take with a grain 
of salt Thietmar of Merseburg's report that it had several 
market-places, the existence of at least two is recorded 
in the annals. The chief market-place was in Podol, and 
there was a Babin Torzhok* on the Gora, whose colloquial 
name may be a sign that it was of secondary importance 
as a market-place. 

The article in Russkaya Pravda which describes the 
procedure for tracking down stolen articles underlines 
the limited nature of the ties which existed between the 
urban market and the countryside. To prove the owner- 
ship of a stolen thing one had to provide a witness or 
bring the myfnik, a minor official representing the prince 
in the market-place. But this practice was confined to 
the city precincts or its nearest district. 


1 Pechera Paterik, p. 108. 


aN Annals, p. 160. 

* Babin—a derivative of baba—country-woman.—Tr. 

3 “There is no search for the culprit outside of one's own town,” 
(Russkaya Praoda, Vol. I, p. 108.) 
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The records furnish clear proof that the urban market 
depended on the countryside. [It is much more difficult to 
prove the contrary—that the countryside depended on the 
urban industries and trade—although in the absence of 
this the very existence of the posads with their craftsmen 
and merchants remains unexplained. It is a hopeless task 
to attempt for the scholar who relies mainly on written 
sources, but it was done by Rybakov on the strength of 
archaeological data. He reports that rural demand for 
ironware was satisfied mainly by smithies in village and 
town. Such smithies catered for areas between 10 and 
30 kilometres in diameter. “The articles cast in a single 
mould (by one craftsman) were diffused over such limit- 
ed districts which, incidentally, coincided with the areas 
served by a single smithy."! 

A considerable part of the forgings studied by the ar- 
chaeologists is. of rural origin, but some of them were 
obviously made in towns. The observation that the smith- 
ies "catered for areas between 10 and 30 kilometres in 
diameter" is interesting in itself because that was rough- 
ly the distarice between towns in the populated regions 
of Ancient Rus. In the Kiev Land, the distance was close 
to 40 or 50 kilometres. Rybakov's observation is, there- 
fore, of cardinal importance. 

"Primitive ironware fashioned in rural smithies were dif- 
fused over a small area, but barrows yield articles which 
must have beer forged in urban workshops, such as mis- 
cellaneous ornaments (beads, pendants) often diffused 
over a wide area. Slate cross-pieces made in Ovruch were 
discovered od a vast area which on the whole coincides 
with the territory occupied by the Ancient Rus people? 

The list of crafts. given above shows that they were 
introduced into the economy of Ancient Rus very gradu- 
ally. No wonder the list comprises mainly crafts dealing 


А. Rybakov, Trade and Trade Routes, p. 351. 
: Ibid. pp. 354-97. 
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with the manufacture of arms, ornaments and expensive 
fabrics intended for the feudals. Rybakov says that the 
countryside was practically out of touch with urban pro- 
duction although it was gradually being drawn into its 
orbit. Canons dating from the 11th-13th centuries laid 
down a number of rules which show how primitive life 
was at the time. Metropolitan loann's replies (1080-89) 
mention underwear made of “the skins of animals.” 
Churchmen were allowed to wear them in cold weather. 
Kirik's Inquiry gives permission to wear bearskin clothes.! 
Consequently, even homespun cloth was not always 
available in the remote villages where people wore clothes 
made of the skins of wild animals. 

Internal trade was so commonplace that it scarcely 
aroused the interest of contemporary writers. That is 
why we have such fragmentary and scanty reports on 
the domestic trade turnover in Ancient Rus. The chron- 
iclers mention the prices of foodstuffs only to show how 
exorbitant they were. | 

Foreign, “overseas,” trade is described in far greater 
detail. From the earliest times the term &upets (merchant) 
had a synonym in the word gost, with its derivatives 
gostba and gosteshba. This latter term was used to de- 
note a foreign merchant or a merchant trading with 
foreign countries. “Some sail the seas, and carry on 
gostba on land, amassing riches,” says a 13th-century 
MS. The word gostba is similarly interpreted in the story 
of Avraamy who was killed in Bulgaria on the Kama: 
"Avraamy was a gosí who carried on gosíba travelling 
from town to town.” The ancient meaning of the word 
gost was long current in Russia and by the 16th-17th cen- 
turies it. came to. denote an honorary title conferred by 
the tsar on the most prominent merchants. ` 

Medieval merchants were great travellers. We learn of 


2 Russian Historical Library, Vol, VI, col. 7, 48. 
? [. [. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. I, col. 571. . 
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Russian merchants visiting the remotest lands: Central 
Asia, Constantinople, Denmark, Gottland, while Venetian, 
Czech, Greek, Central: Asian, German and other mer- 
chants came to Kiev, Novgorod, Smolensk and other Aa- 
cient Rus towns. Enterprising merchants were daunted 
neither by the enormous distances nor by the hardships 
of travel in summer or winter. 

One Ancient Rus sermon, come down to us in a 13th- 
century MS., gives the following description of various 
modes of travel. The moon and stars “light the way for 
all travellers, the moon on the sea, rivers and lakes. The 
sea does likewise, and the lakes, the sources and the riv- 
ers work for men; at God's behest some are driven by 
the winds in their ships, from town to town, making 
their way in the night, by boat and vessel in summer, 
and by sleigh in winter." 

The hardships of the road made the merchants unite 
in big caravans. We learn that 150 Novgorod and 15 
Smolensk merchants came to trade in Pereyaslavl Zales- 
sky in 1216.2 The Smolensk merchants probably made up 
a separate caravan. Sea caravans were made up of sev- 
eral ships. This of course is a far cry from the splen- 
dour usually attributed to landing piers in Ancient Kiev 
and Novgorod. None the less, it was gosíba that was 
the source of merchant opulence which so impressed 
contemporaries. Solovei Budimirovich, Sadko “the rich 
gost,” and Churilo Plenkovich are reputed to have been 
overseas merchants. Their ships were laden with goods, 
D Sadko dared vie in riches with Great Novgorod 

self. 

Svyatoslav's well-known statement about Pereyasla- 
vets on the Danube lists the basic items exported from 


Д н. pest Peu” (N. 
N. rka Christianit js "Sagal Against the 
Surgials he sm in Ancient Rus), Vol. II, Moscow, 1913, p. Ii 


344r that 7 boats k on thei to 
sa a ats sank on eir 
сона in 1130, a Only a few d survived "T 
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Rus and its neighbours in the 10th-11th centuries: “Goods 
of all kinds converge here: gold, rich fabrics, wines and 
fruit from Greece, silver and horses from Czechia and 
Hungary, furs, wax, honey and slaves from Rus.” Other 
Rus exports were of lesser importance.. Among them were 
“fish teeth” (walrus bones), flax, lard, and some hand- 
icraft articles, such as arms and ornaments. Fabrics, met- 
als and metal articles, arms, wines, fruit and so on, were 
imported. Foreign trade catered mainly for the feudal lords 
and the church; and it was only in lean years that corn 
became a commodity brought by foreign merchants. 

Foreign trade was centred in the towns, mostly in the 
bigger ones, but foreign goods also trickled into the 
countryside, which supplied the towns with honey, wax, 
furs, lard, flax and other items. In this manner it was 
involved in the trade turnover although its products did 
not reach the market as a result of trade deals but came 
in the form of quitrent and tribute. 

In spite of the limited turnover in Ancient Rus between 
the 9th and the 13th centuries, trade duties (forg) were 
the main item of royal revenue, The torg desyaty (the right © 
to levy trade dues every tenth week) was granted to cathe- 
drals in Kiev, Viadimir Zalessky? and possibly elsewhere. 


5. USURY AND COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


Commercial transactions in Ancient Rus were closely 
bound up with credit which is dealt with in several articles 
of Russkaya Pravda. Business; however, was transacted on 
trust and by verbal agreement, rather than by written docu- 
ment. A merchant who was given goods for safekeeping 





1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part 1, p. 48; “I shall send thee many 
gifts: slaves, wax and hides.” (Ibid., p. 45.) 

з Памятники р праза (, of Rus Law), Issue 1, com- 
piled by A. A. Zimin, Moscow, 1952, pp. 235-52; see also Lavrenty 
Annals, р. 330. ы 
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and was accused of misappropriating them is quoted by 
Pravda as uttering the following reproach: “But you left 
them with me yourself.”! 

Commercial transactions were carried on by a stable 
merchant community. This explains the article in Extensive 
Pravda about the bad debtor who failed to pay his debts 
“for many years.” Judging by Extensive Pravda, the mer- 
chants made up a distinct social group, and that is why the 
Acts of God which fell to their lot did not ruin them alto- 
gether, for each “shall pay from year to year as he had 
started to pay.” It was only the total bankrupt who had to 
leave his social group to become an izgoy like the pope's 
son who remained illiterate and the prince who lost his de- 
mesne as mentioned in the 12th-century Sfafufes of Prince 
Vsevolod. 

Trade in Kiev Rus developed with the aid of credit~an 
indication that business deals were sound and based on 
trust.? Naturally, credit was closely allied with usury. The 
plague of usury, rost, rez, likhoa, was well known in Rus 
society in the 11th-13th centuries and gave rise to justifiable 
complaints, The repulsive figure of the usurer who weaves 
a web around his victim is frequently described in An- 
cient Rus memorials. “Usury, robbery, violence and money- 
grubbing"3 are listed by church writers as sins on a par 
with murder and depravity. The eloquence with which 


1 "That is just what you — with me, for a favour was done 
ds." (Rusckaya Praoda, Vol. 1, pp. 422-25. 


him es his- Б 
? The article in. Exfensioe ae Pravda about the bankrup 
creditor is, in my opinion, a continuation of the article on the rez and 
is separated from it by an Insertion “about the monthly rez.” Initially 
it read as follows: “About the rez, If one gives kunas for rez, or honey, 
or grain for increase, he shall call witnesses to testify how the agreement 
was made, thus even he shall take.... And If there are no witnesses, 
and the &unas are 3, then he shall take an oath on his kunas; and if there 
are n M тоу z 0-4 за re has 
not ca anyone ar witness.” a 01. 1, рр. 
PASE D, suman US. of Ct A. 5. Uv 
. C. ^ t A. S. Uvarov), 
Vol. 11, St. Petersburg, 1858, p. T" ы ; 
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preachers attack usury shows how widespread it was. 
Pechera Paterik and a sermon of Metropolitan Nikifor re- 
veal that the princes, among them Vladimir Monomakh, 
were not averse to usury. The Novgorod Archbishop Ilya 
rebuked his priests for preferring usury (likhva and rezoi- 
maniye) to the apostolic precept of impecuniosity. 

What we are concerned with here are not the moraliza- 
tions of the preachers, but the undeniable fact that usury 
was widely practised in Rus society, an indication of the 
progress it had made by the 1Ith-13th centuries from its 
embryonic state of a few centuries before. Even Russkaya 
Pravda mentions various types of operations involving in- 
terest on money and goods. Interest was exacted cither 
per mensem or every third of the year. Vladimir Monomakh 
issued a special decree to legalize the receipt of interest 
“up to the third rez.” The fact that this was done after the 
Kiev uprising of 1113 shows how important it was to con- 
temporaries. 

One of the articles in Russkaya Pravda clarifies the role 
of usury in commercial operations. Orphans were placed 
in the care of a guardian from among the next of kin. The 
latter was “to be given (the orphans) with the property, 
and with the house, until they grow up, and the goods be 
given in the presence of witnesses, and whatever interest 
he may gain or profit derive, shall be his."* In this case in- 
terest on goods or money is regarded on a par with the 
purely commercial transactions of buying and selling. A 
provision of this nature could have arisen only in an urban 
society with commercial ‘and credit operations, in other 
words, among merchants and people connected with them. 
The existence in the second half of the 13th century of the 
well-known Teshata’s Agreement, accidentally preserved 
in the Riga archives, shows how common written deeds 
were in Novgorod. It is improbable that it was unique and 
the only document "Dovmont's scribe"* drew up. But it is 





1 r^ Pravda, Vol. 1, p. 446, Art. 99. 
* A scribe of the Pskov Prince Dovmont.—Tr. 
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the only one that has come down to us from among simi- 
lar Ancient Rus deeds. 

Teshata's Agreement gives a picture of commercial trans- 
actions in Ancient Rus. It is truc, that as a document 
it lies beyond the framework of the present paper, because 
it most probably dates from between 1266 and 1299, but 
the relationships it describes could not have arisen over- 
night. I quote this brief document in full (without the sig- 
natures of the witnesses): "This is an agreement between 
Teshata and Yakym about their skladstvo, about the first 
and the last; and Yakym received the silver for the maid 
and Teshata is free to take Teshata’s necklace from Ya- 
kym's wife; and we have both settled our accounts between 
us, And neither Teshata owes Yakym anything, nor Yakym 
Teshata.”! 

The key to the document appears to be the word skladst- 
vo. I. I. Sreznevsky renders it as an agreement, "a mar- 
riage contract.” His dictionary gives yet another closely 
allied word—skladaniye—which means clubbing: “About 
not .arranging banquets by skladaniye.”* Skladstvo and 
skladaniye are allied but are not synonymous, because 
“the first and the last skladstvo” were obviously not club- 
bing for a banquet. Kochin does not translate skladstvo, 
but explains the word skladnik as follows: skladnik—a 
partner; skladnichestoo was practised in trade and agri- 
culture. This is very close to the sense in which skladstvo 
is used in Teshafa's Agreement, Skladstvo is a partner- 
ship, usually of a commercial nature, and is synonymous 
with the term bratchina. A similar interpretation was giv- 


1 Russko-livonskiye akty, St. Petersburg, 1868, p. 15, No. XXVII. 
The publishers hesitate to date this document; they connect *Dovmont's 
scribe" with Prince Dovmont, who ruled in Pskov between 1266 and 
1299 and note that the deed was discovered in a Riga archive among 
Polotsk documents. 

* 1. I. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. III, Issue 2, col. 717; ibid., 
кю „— со!. 254. Р 

Е. чин, Mamepuaas для терминолсгического словаря 
Alpeaned Poceuu (G. Y. Kochin, Materials a Terminological Diction- 
ary of Ancient Russia), Moscow-Leningrad, 1937, p. 326. 
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en to it by M. N. Speransky who explained the so-called 
“Korsun” miracle of Kozma and Damian. 

This memorial (whose Russian origin has been conclusive- 
ly proved by the above-mentioned scholar) recounts that 
a certain man in the city of Korsun had an obchina gostin- 
naya (another transcript reads skladba gostinnaya). One 
day many came to his house and drank for seven days, 
and there was no more wine on the eighth. After a priest 
sang a troparion to Kozma and Damian, water in a vessel 
was turned into mead. Speransky gives conclusive 
proof that both extant versions of the memorial were writ- 
ten independently but on the strength of the same source. 
He says, with circumspection, that it “is scarcely earlier 
than the 14th century." What Speransky questioned was 
the "Korsun" origin of the story to which he gave two ex- 
planations: he says it was either a northern Russian leg- 
end adapted in Korsun (Khersones) or a Greek one 
adapted in Rus. 

Speransky very keenly perceived that the story of the 
miracle was of a northern, Novgorod origin, but it should 
not be insisted that the original text came from that area 
or that it necessarily dates only from the 14th century. It 
should be remembered that there were other memorials in 
Kiev Rus dealing with Korsun, a fact which allows us to 
date the “Korsun” miracle to-an earlier period, and, be- 
sides, to connect it with Southern Rus, rather than with 
Novgorod. 

Speransky identifies the skladba gostinnaya with the 
bratchina, That is just how the text was interpreted by 
the 17th-century transcriber who titled his story as fol- 
lows: “The miracle of the martyrs and ascetics the Saints 
Kozma and Damian about the bratchina which was held in 
the city of Korsun."' What is of interest here is the connec- 


® М. Н. Сперанский, “Корсунское" чудо Козьмы ни Дамлана (от- 
дельный оттиск) (М, N. Speransky, The “Korsun™ Miracle of Kozma 
and Damian [Special Printing]), Leningrad, 1928. See also B. A. Ry- 
bakov, Handicrafts in Ancient Rus, pp. 761-62. 
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tion of the skladstvo, mentioned in Teshata’s Agreement, 
with the skladba gostinnaya of the “Korsun” miracle. The 
word gostinnaya is an indication of the environment in 
which the skladba, the feast, took place. The gosti were 
merchants trading in foreigh lands. Bratchina, skladba, 
obchina (the carousal) was a logical sequence to the 
skladstvo, the trading partnership, provided for in a spe- 
cial document like the agreement between Teshata and 
Yakym. 
S. V. Valk tried to prove that private Russian deeds were 
not drawn up before the end of the 13th century, and when 
they were it was only in Pskov and Novgorod.t In this 
case, the economy of Rus towns of the Kiev period must 
appear as having been extremely backward and develop- 
ing at snail's pace. To prove his point Valk goes so far as 
to declare as forgeries some very authentic deeds. Thus, 
he classifies as a forgery the donative deed of Varlaam 
of Khutyn dating from the late 12th or early 13th century, 
although its authenticity rests on unquestionable palaeo- 
graphic facts, which he ignores. Instead he arrives at an 
unexpected conclusion which clashes with the sum of re- 
ports about commerce in Russian towns of the 11th-13th 
centuries. The chronicles, however, contain direct proof 
that written commercial documents existed in Novgorod 
as early as 1209. These had the form of “boards” (doski) 
seized in the bailey of the posadnik Dmitry Miroshkinich 
and handed over to the prince, and “they were without 
number.” An ancient sermon says, in part: “... as well as 
boards through which the merchants were ruined,"? a 
clear indication that these boards were documents of an 
enslaving nature since the sermon speaks of the expulsion 
of the money-changers from the temple in Jerusalem. 


1 С. Н. Вальк, Начальчая история дрёёнеруссксго частного 
(S. N. Valk, Initial History of Private Ancient Rus Deeds) Vspomo- 
gateln erp distsipliny, Collection, Moscow-Leningrad, 1937, 
pp. 

MSS. S neos A. S. Uvarov, Vol. II, p. 145. 
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The boards mentioned in the chronicle appear to be 
promissory notes whose nature, however, has not been 
adequately explained. Some have suggested that they were 
tally sticks with notches on them but this is at variance 
with the testimony of the 15th-century Troitsk Academic 
Transcript based on an ancient Novgorod text, which 
reads: “And what has been left on the boards in writing 
goes to the prince." The boards were, therefore, written 
documents. In Czechia dsky (boards) were lists of debtors 
in leather-bound wooden covers. This may also explain the 
Russian term doski. Similar to the Czech books they were 
kept by officials, in this case the posadnik, and were later 
handed over to the prince as official documents. That they 
were promissory notes becomes clear from the Pskov Court 
Deed, although its provisions date from the l4th-15th 
centuries, They served as documents for the return of 
goods in storage or under mortgage. In another case, the 
doski are also connected with mortgage: “And he who has 
a mortgage but has no doska for the mortgage will not be 
liable.” Loan money without a pledge was also collected 
on the strength of such doski. The Pskov Court Deed difer- 
entiates between the doski and a ryadnitsa, another 
highly authentic written document. This is an indication 
that the doski were an imperfect written document which 
was becoming outdated even in the 14th-15 centu- 
ries. 

The discovery of birch-bark deeds and inscriptions on 
wooden articles in Novgorod allows the presumption that 
the doski were written documents drawn up on wood for 
the sake of durability. In any case, the discovery of birch- 
bark deeds disproves the assertions that Ancient Rus had 
no writing of its own. 


1 Laorenty Annals, p. 466. 

2 Pskov Deed, St. Petersburg, 1914, pp. 5, 7, 8, 9, 15. This is 
also indicated by the deed which says: “Mortgage doski must not be re- 
m indication that such uments were already being con- 
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Commercial transactions in Ancient Rus involved not 
only the mortgage of goods but also their safekeeping. In 
litigation involving storage Extensive Russkaya Pravda 
established the right of the party “who had stored the 
goods,” to prove his claim by oath, it being reasoned that 
a favour was being done by the keeper of the goods to the 
owner. Witnesses were not even required when goods 
were placed in storage.! 

The storage of goods or the safekeeping of money was 

often indicated by a special term—sobludeniye (sblude- 
niye). 
Pechera Paterik tells an interesting story of two friends, 
Ioann and Sergy, who were "two men írom among the 
great of that city" (Kiev). They concluded a "spiritual 
brotherhood." loann died, leaving his five-year-old son 
Zakhary in the custody (na sobludeniye) of Sergy. When 
Zakhary was 15 years old he asked his guardian for his 
share of the estate, The latter had to take an oath in church 
that “he had not taken either 1,000 grivnas of silver, or 100 
griunas of gold.”2 

Russkaya Pravda has provisions for a similar case. If 
a merchant was unwilling to return a sum of money given 
to him to invest in trade, all he had to do was to swear that 
he had not taken the money.? 

Needless to say that such patriarchal practices gave rise 
to every sort of abuse. That is why there are such fre- 
quent reports in the records that money was kept in 
sealed pots in the ground. Credit operations involved 
great risk on the part of those who loaned money on in- 
terest or for investment in trade. Hence, the exorbitant 
rates of interest in the Middle Ages, when money was 
given out on credit, a transaction often identified with 
usury. 


3? Russkaya Pravda, Vol. 1, p. 109. 
1 Pechera. Paterik, io 9-10. 
* Russkaya Pravda, Vol. 1, p. 109. 
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6. MEDIEVAL CRAFTS AND COMMERCE - 


Handicrafts production in the towns of Ancient Rus was 
organized along typically medieval lines with output be- 
ing regulated and produce sold in the market-place. 

There was a clear line of distinction between the master 
and his apprentice in the medieval sense of the terms. 
The existence of apprenticeship is testified to by the Pskov 
Court Deed, a memorial of the 14th-15th centuries. It has 
the following provision: "And if a master is due to receive 
uchebnoye trom his apprentice, and the apprentice should 
refuse, then it is the master's right to decide whether he 
himself will take the oath on his uchebnoye or it is the 
apprentice who is to be believed."! This shows that rela- 
tionships between master and apprentice were regulated 
by law. The master was entitled to receive uchebnoye fro.n 
the apprentice for his instruction and keep in the period of 
apprenticeship. The master was given the right to take the 
oath himself or have the apprentice do so. In other words, 
the law gave the master every advantage in obtaining a 
favourable decision. 

Apprenticeship is clearly described in Ancient Rus me- 
morials. Alimpy, the iconographer, was apprenticed by his 
parents to Greek masters in Kiev “to study the painting 
of icons.” They made mosaics (musia), and under them 
Alimpy became “highly skilled in the art of iconography 
and was very clever at painting ісопз.”2 Тһе date of his 
apprenticeship may be easily established because work on 
the great church at the cloister began in 1073. Later, in 
the early 12th century, we discover the mosaics of the Mi-. 
khail Zlatoverkhy (Gilt-Domed) Monastery in Kiev created 
by Russian masters, among whom Alimpy may have worked. 
What is remarkable is the expression used by Paterik 
about Alimpy being apprenticed “to study the painting of 


1 Pskow Court Deed, p. 22. 
2 Pechera Paterik, p. 121. 
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icons,” which corresponds to a later expression: “To send 
a boy to study.” 

Apprenticeship in Ancient Rus was no easy task, and 
Russians fully understood the words of Ziatostrui, which 
said: “The craftsman repeatedly swears to give his ap- 
prentice neither food nor drink."! One Ancient Rus memo- 
rial describes how the cobbler's trade was taughl: the 
cobbler shows his apprentice how to handle the knife and 
cut the hide, and how to make boots.? 

A beginner was not always able to become an independ- 
ent craftsman or full-fledged apprentice (podmasterye). 
The latter term, incidentally, was unknown in the old days 
and another synonymical term may have been used, The 
story about the building of Kholm in the mid-13th century 
reveals that it served as a place of refuge for “unoty and 
every kind of craftsman.” The word "unota" (yunota) 
meant "young people," but in this case it apparently had 
a special meaning, that of an apprentice, because further 
on we find a description of the trades of the unoíy and 
craftsmen who fled to Kholm. Among them were saddle- 
makers and quiver-makers. f 

It is common knowledge that medieval craftsmen 
stamped their articles with trade-marks to prevent forgery. 
Similar marks are often found on Russian-made articles. 
Slate cross-pieces of the Kiev period often have inscrip- 
tions on them. A cross-piece was discovered in Novgorod 
bearing the inscription “Martin,” and another one in Kiev 
reading Motvorin pryaslen. Archaeologists believe that 
these inscriptions were made by the owners of the cross- 
pieces, but it is possible that they were the names of their 
makers. Craftsmen's marks in the form of signatures were 
made on the well-known silver &ratirs in St. Sophia's Ca- 
thedral in Novgorod. One of them reads "Made by Kosta" 
and another "Made by Bratilo." 





1 [, [. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. III, Issue |, col. 116. 
2 Ibid., col. 262. 
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Rybakov suggests that "both vessels (or at least the lat- 
er one made by Kosta) may have been 'task work' per- 
formed to obtain the title of craftsman."! 

As was the practice elsewhere, there were restrictions 
on handicrafts and trade in Ancient Rus. Princes and bish- 
ops had personal charge of "weights and measures." The 
higher clergy strove to have monopoly rights in control- 
ling weights and measures, regarded as the indisputable 
right of bishops. One of the transcripts of Vladimir Svya- 
toslavich's Statutes declares: "It was established by God 
from time immemorial that the bishop is to safeguard them 
without damage, neither reducing nor increasing them, for 
which he shall be answerable on the Day of Judgement 
even as for the souls of men,”2 

But as early as the 12th century, control over the 
weights and measures in Novgorod was shared by the 
merchant guilds and the sofskiye representing the crafts- 
men, In the early 13th century, a standard kap for weigh- 
ing was kept in Smolensk in two places—at the cathedral 
and at the Roman Catholic church. If one of them was 
tampered with both were to be “placed into one place to 
equalize them.” Another transcript of the Smolensk-Riga 
treaty, which gives these particulars, demanded that both 
weights be checked and “justice done” to those who had 
suffered from the wrong weighing? 

The so-called Ivan lokot, which was used in Novgorod 
to measure fabrics, was kept at the Church of Ivan Pred- 
techa (St. John the Baptist) on the Opoki. One such /okot 
(cubit) was found in Novgorod. It is a wooden plank 15 
em. long and 2 cm. wide, One of its ends was broken off 
and we find a partial inscription reading: “of St. John” 
(svyatogo yevanos).* 





2B. A. Rybakov, Handicrafts in Ancient Rus, p. 299. 

2 Memorials of Rus Law, Issue 1, p. 242. 

® Russho-livonskiye akty, Pp: 436-37. 

4A. V. Artsikhovsky and M. N. Tikhomirov, Noogorod Birch-Bark 
Scrolls, p. 48. 
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A special tax was levied by the “weighers” who super- 
vised the weighing of honey, wax and other commodities. 
In Smolensk, a similar tax was levied on the weighing of 
heavy commodities and on the purchase of gold, silver and 
silver vessels. In Novgorod, the following weights and 
measures were distinguished: the honey pood, the ruble 
grivna (to weigh silver), the wax skalva, and the Ivan 
lokot. The weighing of commodities was entrusted to “hon- 
est” people who were expected “to do the weighing in ac- 
cordance with the right word." 

Mytniks, or mytars, the prince's henchmen, subjected 
the purchase and sale of commodities on the market to 
meticulous control. They gave official sanction to sales 
and purchases on the market and collected tax on behalf 
of the prince, naturally, without forgetting themselves, No 
wonder the word mytar was associated with the notion 
of mytarstvo (trials and tribulations) of the sinful soul 
in the next world and with “sly” red-tapism, obstructions 
and ordeals.... “What is mytoimstvo?"* inquires an An- 
cient Rus essay. “It is sin without shame, violent plun- 
der, more evil than robbery; for the robber is ashamed to 
rob but this one robs with arrogance.'? 


7. THE IVANSKOYE STO AND OTHER MERCHANT GUILDS 


It is hard to imagine the medieval town without mer- 
chant and handicraft guilds because the development of 
commerce and the handicrafts in the period of feudal dis- 
memberment demanded unity among craftsmen and mer- 
chants. We are in possession of the charter of a merchant 
guild at the Church of St. John the Baptist on the Opoki 
which prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that merchant 


iN Annals, pp. 508-09 
* Mytoimstoo—the taking of myt, tax.—Tr. : 
1908, cei um nevsky, Dictionary, Vol. 11, Issue 1, St. Petersburg, 
€ol. 
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associations existed at that time. It is a different matter 
with handicraft guilds of which there is no direct mention 
in the sources, I shall, therefore, begin with an examina- 
tion of merchant corporations. 

The earliest association of merchants was the Ivanskoye 
Sto (Hundred) which was organized at the Church of St. 
John the Baptist on the Opoki in Novgorod. Much has 
been written about it but the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion is contained in an article by A. I. Nikitsky.t 

We are aware of the existence of two versions of Ruko- 
pisaniye, a charter granted by Prince Vsevolod Mstisla- 
vich to the Ivanskoye Sfo and the Church of St. John the 
Baptist on the Opoki. The first version dates from the 
15th century and the second has been preserved in Troitsk 
Chronicle transcribed in the mid-16th century? 

The latter undoubtedly dates from a relatively late pe- 
riod and must have appeared not before the 15th century 
and possibly even in the 16th, because it speaks of gifts 
presented to the lord bishop and the “vicegerents of the 
prince.” It will be recalled that vicegerents made their 
appearance in Novgorod only in the 14th century and ruled 
it after its integration with Moscow. The document in 
question does not say that a commercial court functioned 
at the Church of St. John the Baptist on the Opoki. This 
is not fortuitous but is an indication that the second ver- 
sion should be dated from a period when Novgorod had 
lost its independence and the commercial court was dis- 
solved. 

The first transcript lacks the above-mentioned features 
and should, therefore, be regarded as the earlier of the 
two, although it has come down to us only in a 15th-cen- 
tury copy which, besides, had been renovated. This gave 


1А, И. Никитский, из жизчи Великсго Новгорсда (A. I. Ni- 
kitsky, Essays on Great Novgorod), Journal of the Ministry of Public 
Education, No. 8, 1870. 

3 Addenda to Historical Acts, Vol. 1, pp. 2-5. See also Nocgorod 
Annals, pp. 558-60. 
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one of its publishers cause to assert that “the deed has 
come down to us only in later transcripts and with cer- 
tain unquestionable alterations."! 

The following words are sharply at variance with 12th- 
century facts: “The old taxes shall be collected from the 
merchants in the future as well: those who come from 
Tver and from Novgorod and from Bezhitsi and the Drev- 
lyane and from the wholeof the Pomostye.” The enigmat- 
ic word "Pomostye" should be read as "Pomstye" (pos- 
sibly at first as Pomestye), i.e, the area around the River 
Msta which empties into Lake Ilmen. The existence of 
Tver in the 12th century is subject to doubt because early 
I3th-century reports say nothing of a town in the mouth 
of the Tvertsa where it was eventually founded. 

The authenticity of the charter was recently questioned 
by A. Zimin who gave its date as the 14th century, and for 
some reason insisted that the second version in Troifsk 
Chronicle was the earlier of the two. In the Introduction 
to his edition of the charter he declares flatly that "Ruko- 
pisaniye was compiled on behalf of Prince Vsevolod 
Mstislavich (12th century) although in content it is unques- 
tionably a memorial of the late I4th century."* But this 
categorical stalement is supported by a commentary 
which gives rise to considerable doubt. Thus, the author 
insists that the Church of St. John the Baptist on the Opo- 
ki was completely razed in 1299 and that the existing 
church was erected in 1359. It was then, he says, that the 
charter of the Ivanskoye Sfo was forged. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the original church building stands to this day 
and there is no doubt that it is a 12th-century building. 

Furthermore, Zimin notes that Vsevolod describes him- 
self as “ruling the entire Russian land," although he had 


WTA negtapuu Baukoen Fhorapolr u exoas (Mernorinls af 
the Hisiory of Great Nongorod and Pako), prepared by 0. Y. Kochin, 
Canoes Moscow, 


025, 40. 
ee "dr oy Rus Lm, ‘Issue 2, compiled by A. A. Zimin, Moscow, 
р- 
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never been a Kiev prince. But Vsevolod had his seat in 
Pereyaslav| Yuzhny to which he was appointed by his 
uncle Yaropolk after the death of his father Mstislav ("He 
brought Vsevolod Mstislavich from Novgorod").! Vsevo- 
lod's claims are aptly illustrated by his words about rul- 
ing the Russian land. Like his father before him he hoped 
“to rule” the Russian land, i.e, the Kiev and Pereyaslavl 
principalities. 

Zimin also regards as an anachronism the chronicler's 
report that the Cathedral of Our Saviour was built in 
Torzhok only in 1364. But the report in question deals with 
the construction of a stone cathedral in place of the wood- 
en one that must have existed in Torzhok as in any other 
important town. Besides, the Cathedral of Our Saviour in 
Torzhok is mentioned in a fragmentary chronicle for 1329, 
which also speaks of the prifvorgane* of the Cathedral of 
Our Saviour who kept a relic brought from Jerusalem? 

The rest of his commentary of Rukopisaniye is in a sim- 
ilar vein and abounds in categorical statements which 
frequently clash with historical fact. It is quite incompre- 
hensible, for instance, how Zimin contrives to link Petrya- 
tin’s bailey with the Catholic Church of St. Peter which 
stood at a distance from the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist on the Opoki, and so on. 

It was Zimin who first called our attention to the fact 
that there were a number of transcripts of the charter, But 
his main error was that he failed to make an analysis of 
Vsevolod's Rukopisaniye as a whole and concentrated only 
on the anachronisms in the text. But the very fact that 
there are two versions of Rukopisaniye is an indication that 
amendments and addenda had been introduced. The texts 
of Russkaya Pravda were treated similarly but that is no 
indication that they were forged in later times. 





1 Jpaiy Annals, p. 212. 

* Pritvorgyane—churchmen, sextons.—Tr. 

з В, Миллер, Сира росской словесности (У. МіШег, 
Essays on Russian Folk Letters), Vol. 11, Moscow, 1910, p. 243. 
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In asserting that the Ivanskoye S/o Charter dates from 
the 14th century, Zimin ignored the fact that the commer- 
cial court “held in the square of St. John’s in the presence 
of the posadnik, the tysyatsky and the merchants," was in 
operation even in 1269, or long before the 14th century 
and the suggested construction of the church in 1364. Zi- 
min also failed to see that the charter is closely connected 
with a charter of the self-same Vsevolod on commercial 
courts, and the very emergence of Rukopisaniye is inexpli- 
cable in the 14th century but is very natural for the early 
12th century. It is yet to be proved that the anachronisms 
pointed out by Zimin are really anachronisms (such as 
mordki,* the merchant from Tver, and so on). It is pos- 
sible that they appear to be such because of the inadequacy 
of the records. Thus, the few renovations we find in the 
charter do not obscure the fact that it is an authentic early 
12th-century document. 

The Ivanskoye Sío held the so-called Ivansky ves,** 
which gave them the monopoly right to weigh wax and 
collect dues from local and visiting merchants who dealt 
in this commodity. The extent and importance of the wax 
trade are evident from the fact that wax dealers included 
merchants from Polotsk, Smolensk, Novy Torzhok and 
Suzdal. But from the very first, the Ivanskoye Sío had 
much greater rights than the mere collection of dues for 
the weighing of wax. А 

Vsevolod's charter on ecclesiastical courts allows for the 
presumption that the Ivanskoye Sto shared with the bish- 
op of Novgorod the right to supervise “the weights and 
measures, the wax skalva, the honey pood, the silver 
grivna, and the Ivan lokot.” The charter speaks consistent- 
ly of the joint supervision of the weights and measures by 
the bishop and the aldermen of the Ivanskoye Sto. There is 


1 Грамипы Великого Ноегорода и Пекога (Deeds of Great Movgorod 
and Pskovi, Moscow-Leningrad, 1949, p. 60. Y 
* Mordki—squirrel skins used in Novgorod instead of coins.—Tr. 
** Ves—weight.—Tr, 
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every indication that this was an innovation of the 12th cen- 
tury since it necessitated reference to Viadimir’s church 
charter: “It has been ordained by God that the bishop act 
as guardian, without foul dealings, neither reducing nor 
increasing, and checking the weights every year.” 

The Ivanskoye Sfo was headed by aldermen. The tran- 
scripts of the charter of the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist on the Opoki, which have come down to us, contain 
an obscure sentence which prevents us from discovering 
the number of aldermen they had. It says: “Three alder- 
men from the zhityi lyudi,* and from the cherniye lyudi 
—a tysyatsky, and two aldermen from the merchants.” This 
is usually interpreted as meaning that the Ivanskoye Sto 
had six aldermen; three from the zhifyi lyudi, a tysyatsky 
from the cherniye lyudi and two from the merchants. But I 
think that Klyuchevsky was right in asserting there were 
only three aldermen, of which the tysyatsky represented 
the cherniye and zhilyi lyudi, the other two being elected 
from among the merchants.’ This may not have been the 
initial arrangement because Vsevolod’s charter on trade 
measures mentions only Vasyata as being an alderman of 
the Ivanskoye Sto, with alderman Boleslav mentioned ear- 
lier without any title. There is also mention of 10 sofskiye 
and aldermen without any indication that a tysyatsky 
existed. One thing however is clear: the Ivanskoye Sto was 
headed by elective aldermen, who played an important 
role in Novgorod's political life. 

The Ivanskoye Sto had its headquarters at the Church of 
St. John the Baptist on the Opoki, a sturdy building 
which stood until recently. Only candles and incense were 
kept in the church itself; its cellar was used as a store- 
room with the wax being weighed on the porch. The opu- 
lence of the wax merchants' guild is emphasized by the fact 
that a лга бшу service was read in the Church of St. John the 


i—a dam of Novgorod landowners just below the boyars 
on the a scale.—T 
зу. О. Kiyucheveky, The Boyar Duma in Ancient Rus, pp. 540-41. 
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Baptist. This was a very rare practice in Russian medieval 
towns and gave St. John's the status of a cathedral. Be- 
sides, June 24, the birthday of 5t. John the Baptist, was the 
beginning of a three-day cathedral feast with the bishop 
serving High Mass on the first day, the Yuri archiman- 
drite on the second and the superior of Antony Monastery 
on the last. It may be presumed that the cathedral feast 
was accompanied by a brafchina, ie., great carousals the 
memory of which has been preserved in folk tales. Bral- 
chinas were long practised in the Pomor area, where cer- 
tain archaic customs were well preserved as late as the 
17th century. Wax merchants also performed certain so- 
cial functions. They defrayed expenses for the paving of a 
part of Novgorod's territory adjacent to the Church of St. 
John the Baptist ("the fysyafsky to the wax storehouse 
and the posadaik from the wax storehouse іо Меку 
Row"). On the whole, we have here a very clear picture of 
a medieval merchant guild. 

The Ivanskoye Slo was an exclusive merchant corpora- 
tion, "And whosoever wishes to become a member of the 
Ivanskoye merchant guild shall pay the poshiiye* mer. 
chants a fee of fifty grivnas of silver, some ipskoye cloth 
to the fysyafsky, and also deposit another 25 grivaas of 
silver with the merchants of St. John's; and he who does 
nol wish to join the merchant guild, and does not give 
50 grivmas of silver he shall not become a poshíy mer. 
chant; as for the posh/iye merchants they shall have olehina 
and deposits." This naturally raises the question as to 
what was done with the 25 grivnas of silver that were not 
kept at the St. John's. They must have made up a special 
fund of the merchant guild which went for the mainte- 
nance of the church of the palron saint and miscellaneous 
expenses, The high initiation fees were due to the [act 
that a new member became a hereditary merchant—a 
poshly merchant—and was granted privileges not only for 
himself but also for his descendants. 


* Poshly—hereditary.—Tr. 
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It should be noted that the charter of the merchant 
guild at St. John the Baptist's Church on the Opoki in 
Novgorod was one of the earliest medieval guild charters 
in the north of Europe, In this connection, Doren's paper 
on the emergence of merchant guilds in the Middle Ages 
is very interesting.’ His attention is focussed on the towns 
of Northern France (Saint-Omer, Valenciennes, Paris and 
Rouen) and Germany (Kóln, Dortmund, Goslar, Stendal, 
Güttingen and Kassel), The merchant guild charters in 
these towns were drawn up in the I1th-12th centuries, the 
emphasis being on the 12th rather than on the Lith cen- 
tury. The earliest merchant guilds sprang up in Flanders: 
in Saint-Omer, for example, the guild charter was drawn up 
between 1083 and 1097; in Valenciennes this took place in 
1067. They emerged much later in German towns; in Gos- 
lar, for instance, the first made its appearance only in 
1200, Thus, the Ancient Rus guild charters appeared not 
later than those of the neighbouring German towns and 
even considerably earlier than some of them. 

This proves that the major towns in Rus between the О 
and the 13th centuries did not lag behind their German 
neighbours in political and cultural development, and in 
that respect were on a par with the towns of Flanders. 

From its inception, the Ivanskoye Sto was a typical 
merchant guild as Doren describes it: * 'Kaufmannsgilden 
sind alle diejenigen dauernden genossenschaftlichen Orga- 
nisationen, in denen sich Kaujteule zunüchs! zum Schulze 
ihrer speziell kau[münnischen Zwecke zusammenfinden, in 
denen eine genossenscha[lliche Regelung und Förderung 
des Handels, nicht aber ein eigentlich genossenschaftlich- 
hapitalistischer Betrieb und prozentualer Anteil der einzel- 
nen Mitglieder am gemeinsamen Gewinn der Zweck der 
Vereinigung ізі; der Einzelne bleibt als Kaufmann selb- 
stündig und betreibt nach wie vor sein Geschäft auf eigene 


1A. Doren, [nfersuch mn zur Geschichte der Kaufmannsgilden 
des Millelalters, Leipzig, 1899. i 
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Rechnung." The author notes that such merchant guilds 
existed only in North Germany, North France, England and 
Scotland, while the northern guilds in Denmark and Nor- 
way were “protective” (Schuizgilden) without any specific 
commercial aims. 

The Ivanskoye Sto was the most powerful association 
among the Novgorod merchants, but the chronicles indi- 
cate the existence of similar bodies in the same town. In 
1156, “overseas merchants” built a Pyatnitsa Church in 
the market-place; the erection of this church by overseas 
merchants is once again mentioned in 1207.2 After several 
restorations, it stands in Novgorod to this day in a very 
dilapidated state. These overseas merchants were naturally 
members of the Novgorod merchants’ guild, who were en- 
gaged in overseas trade. It is absolutely improbable that 
they were Germans or other foreigners, because the Pyat- 
nitsa Church stands in the market-place, next to the Nikolo- 
Dvorishchensky Cathedral, near veche square, in other 
words, in Great Novgorod's civic centre. 

At one time, I was of the opinion that the chronicler's 
report for 1165 saying that "they built the Church of the 
Holy Trinity of Shetitsinitsi (or Shetinitsi)" indicated the 
existence of a merchants' guild trading with a specific 
town.) Gedeonov likewise believed that the "Shchetinitsi" 
were merchants who carried on trade with the Slav Shche- 
tin (Stettin). I think that this presumption is not sufficient- 
ly convincing as it is based on a mere consonance of the 
two words. 

Besides, the text of the Synoda] parchment transcript is 


1A. Doren, op. cit., S. 44. 

2 Nozgorod Annals, pp. 30, 50. It may be presumed that the build- 
ing set up in 1156 was not vg strong and fell apart in 1191. Pyatni- 
tsa Church was made of wood, because it is listed after other wooden 


churches, 

ә ruens Annals, Synodal Kharateiny Transcript, St. Petersburg, 
1888, p. 146; Noogorod Annals, published by the i Com- 
mission, St, Petersburg, 1879, Index, p. 54 (Shchitnaya Street). 
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badly mutilated, while later transcripts do not help to 
elucidate it.1 

The Novgorod merchants who were engaged in foreign 
trade naturally needed associations for that purpose and 
indeed the existence of merchant guilds in Novgorod which 
traded with other Rus principalities and foreign countries 
is proved by reports that churches belonging to Novgorod- 
ites stood in a number of Rus and foreign towns. Such 
churches were not so much places of worship as places of 
storage, or counting-houses. That is why the post of watch. 
man, so modest these days, was of such importance in the 
Ivanskoye Sto and was even mentioned in its charter. 
Vsevolod gives instructions that the aldermen of the Ivan- 
skoye Sto took just as great care of the watchmen at St. 
John's as they did of the parish clergy. 

We shall not be far out in asserting the existence of 
Novgorod counters abroad similar to the Gothic and Ger- 
man counters in Novgorod itself. A valuable report in two 
transcripts has come down to us telling of a Novgorod 
church in Kiev. Lavrenty Annals tell of the murder of Igor 
during the Kiev uprising in 1147 and add that the Kiev 
(ysyatsky Lazar ordered "Igor to be carried into St. Mi- 
khail's Church and placed at the Novgorod altar. There they 
put him in a coffin and then went to the Gora. He lay there 
that night.”? /paty Annals have a similar report, but add: 
"That night God performed a great miracle: all the candles 
in the church were lit above him, and when the Novgorod- 
ites came in the morning they told about it tothe metropol- 
itan."3 St. Mikhail's, then, was a Novgorod chapel, which 
stood in Podol near the market-place. The Novgorod folk 
must have lived nearby, else they could not have told of the 


3 М. Н. Тихомиров, Крестьянские ш горсдскце ёссотания на d 
XI-XIII sa. (M. N. Tikhomirov, Peasant and Urban Uprisings in Rus 
in the 11th-13h Centuries), Gospolitizdat, 1955, pp. 258-59. 

ы MM A s, p. 302. 

э Jpaty Annals, p. 249 
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miracle in the night. This proves that a Novgorod counter 
existed at St. Mikhail's Church in Kiev. 

Similar counters operated in all major centres abroad 
where Russian merchants traded. At a later period, Rus 
counters definitely existed in Yuryev (Derpt) and Kolyvan 
(Revel). Each had a church whose cellars were used as 
store-rooms. The fact that Friedrich II extended the Rus- 
sian merchants the right of tax-free trade in Lübeck in 
1187 is an indication that there was a permanent Russian 
colony in that town.! Russian merchants also had a count- 
er with a church at Visby in Gottland. 

The story of a Varangian chapel in Novgorod reflects the 
desire of the Novgorod merchants to have counters in for- 
eign towns, It says that the Germans from "all the 70 
towns" (of the Hanseatic League) asked for a place in the 
centre of Novgorod to erect a chapel. When this was re- 
fused, the German envoys bribed the posadnik Dobrynya, 
who instructed them to tell the merchants and their alder- 
men that “if our chapel, the Church of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, does not stand here in Great Novgorod, 
your churches shall not stand in our towns.” The aldermen 
and “all the Novgorod merchants” solicited permission for 
the Germans to build a ropata.*? 

This story has come down to us in a late version, scarce- 
ly above the 16th century, but it is of ancient origin and 
is based not only on oral but also on written sources. There 
were two posadniks in Novgorod who were called Dobry- 
nya; the first was Vladimir Svyatoslavich's uncle and has 
obviously nothing to do with the story. The second Dobry- 


! H. Аристов, П E UE Pycu (N. Aristov, Ancient 
Rus Industry), St. Petersburg, 1866, p. 
is en church of any 3 20... 8 other than the Ortho- 
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* H. М. Карамзин, Исто p" ретаа Российского (№. М. Kee 
zin, History of the Russian State), Vol. ILI, St. Petersburg, 1892, р. 
Note 244; Pamyatniki starinnoi russkoi ig pul ae ы Ku: 
shelev-Bezboro ko, Issue 1, St. Petersburg, 1 
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nya died in 1117.4 He is the one mentioned in the episode 
dating from the early 12th century, The salient feature of 
the story appears to be the fear of the Novgorod folk of los- 
ing their right to have counters and churches in foreign 
towns. 

We do not know of th: daily routine in these Russian 
counting-houses abroad, but it must have been similar to 
that prevailing in the Gothic and German counters in Nov- 
gorod itself. Indeed, the existence of aldermen in Russian 
counters abroad is mentioned in Smolensk's 1229 treaty 
with the Germans.* 

It is much more difficult to assert the existence of mer- 
chant associations in other Russian towns, although major 
towns like Kiev and Polotsk must almost surely have had 
them. However, the historian cannot confine himself to spec- 
ulations but must needs prove his contention regardless 
of how fragmentary the evidence may appear to be. 

We find hints at the existence of merchant guilds in Kiev 
in the chronicle reports about grechniks, who were doubt- 
lessly merchants travelling to Rus with merchandise from 
Greece, It remains unclear whether these grechniks were 
Russian or Greek merchants, although Prince Mstislav is 
quoted as calling them "ours" ("our grechniks"). The 
term grechnik is compounded like the words muchnik, 
Rhlebnik, voshchnik (flour merchant, baker, wax dealer) 
to signify a dealer in a certain merchandise. 

Similar names were given to merchants trading with for- 
eign lands. Vasilyevsky very aptly compares the term 


— 


! Noogorod Annals, p. 20. 

?*"A Rus is not allowed to arrest a German in Smolensk without 
first informing the elder; if the elder does not get satisfaction from the 
German, only then can he pe into custody; similarly, a German 
in Riga or on the Island of and is not permitted to arrest a Rus. 
(Russko-livonskive akty, p. 435; I have quoted the most intact version.) 

? "And when the Polovtsy learned that the p were quarrelling, 
they went to the falls and began to do harm to the grechníks; and Rosti- 
slav sent Volodislav, the Pole, with warriors, and they relieved the 
grechniks." (Ipaty Annals, p. 360; see ibid., pp. 361 and 370.) 
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grechnik with the ruzaria of Regensburg, who were mier- 
chants engaged in trade with Rus.! 

Unfortunately, there is some contradiction in the use of 
the term grechnik by the chronicles. "That same year 
(1084)," say the Lavrenty Annals, “Davyd captured the 
Greeks in Oleshye and seized their property." The Ipaty, 
Radzivil and Troitsk transcripts use the word grechniks in 
place of "Greeks." Since the former is much less frequently 
used by the chronicles, the word “Greek” must have re- 
placed the initial grechnik, and not vice versa. The word 
grechnik is also used by the Moscow Annals which date 
irom the late 15th century and are based on earlier sources 
than the fpaty Annals.* 

Russian merchants traded in Constantinople where they 
had a permanent colony. Since no light has been shed on 
the history ol that colony by our scholars, I shall dwell on 
it at some length, for it reveals the nature of Rus loreign 
trade, 

Under Rus's treaties with the Greeks, Russian merchants 
were initially quartered in the vicinity of St. Mama's 
Church. There were two such churches in Constantinople; 
one within the city walls and the other without, on the 
European shore of the Bosporus. That is where Princess 
Olga stopped when she arrived in Constantinople and was 
displeased at the long wait outside the city. 

The fact that St. Mama's Church is not mentioned by 
Russian pilgrims may be an indication thet they were ad- 
mitted into the city proper. Between the 11th and the 13th 
centuries, the Russian colony in Constantinople was trans- 
ferred from the unfortified suburbs to within the city walls. 
It is not known exactly when this change occurred but 

1*The word ruzaria is nobeworthy; it is used as a term, reminding 
us of the grechniks ol the Russian chronicle." (B. Bacumpencrmü, Jlges- 
няя mopeosam Kuesa e Pessscóypena [V. Vasllyevsky, iens Ancien! 
Tode wi Касы. Journal of the Ministry of Public Education, 

7 PSRL, Vol. 1, St. Petersburg, 1846, p. 88, Vol. XXV, р. 13. 

3 [zpesfim Russkogo arkheologch ілініп о Konstantinopole, 
Vol, 11, Issues 1-2: Sofla, 1909, pp. 261-316. 
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there is no doubt that it did take place, It is possible that 
it took place in connection with Rus baptism and Vladi- 
mir's treaties with the Byzantine emperors, when the Rus- 
sians ceased to be regarded as enemies and became allies. 

The site of the Russian quarter in Constantinople may 
be determined from the story of the Novgorod Archbishop 
Antony, who went to the Byzantine capital in around 
1200, in any case before the city was captured by the eru- 
saders. A transcript of Antony's account of his travels pub- 
lished by Savvaitov, says: “And on the way back, in the 
ubol of St. Georgy lies the body of Rus pope 5t. Leonty, a 
great man; that same Leonty made three pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem. ... The Church of the 40 Martyrs marks the end 
of the Rus wbol."1 Another transcript, after describing the 
Church of St. Platon, adds: “And there lie his relics, and 
those of St. Ioann, the Merciful, and Boris." 

The word whol is a corruption of the Greek embolos. It 
was no mere accident that Antony did not translate the 
word, because ubol was not merely a Rus street but a spe- 
cial type of urban street in Constantinople. Heyd, who stud- 
ied trade in the Levant, gives the following description of 
Byzantine streets: “Constantinople of Byzantine days had 
many streets, particularly in the livelier sections of the city, 
which were covered with arcades on either side of the street 
offering the passers-by shelter from rain and sun. The 
houses stood next to the arcades. Such arcaded streets were 
called embolos. Since they were particularly well suited for 
commercial establishments, the emperors were wont to 
allocate one or two such embolos to a trading nation so 
that the shops and even the houses of the merchants were 
partly adjacent to and partly around them. As a result, the 
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1 [T, Casnanron, /7 ноагородекого архшгтшекайа Антания 
a Царьарад в конце Ї2-го emosemua (P. Savvaitov, The V. of Arch- 
bishop Ankeny of Novgorod fo Constantinople in the Late [ith Century), 
St. Petersburg, 1872, pp. 152-54; correction made aller А. I. Yatsi- 
minig (Imestia otdelenia russkogo yazyha i slpoesnosti Akademii natik, 
Vol. IV, Book 1, St. Petersburg, 1899, pp. 223-61). 
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entire section was called an embolos, Lat. embolum, even 
if it had a large group of houses in it.": 

Thus the term Rus whol was used by Antony to denote 
not only the Russian colony which lived in a certain street 
but an entire section of the city inhabited by Russian mer- 
chants. The Rus section was located in the vicinity of the 
Church of St. Georgy who was revered throughout Rus. 
The mention of two sepulchres, those of Leonty and Boris, 
held sacred locally, was a sign that the Russians were 
firmly settled in Constantinople and had saints of their 
own, Leonty was obviously a Russian, but Boris is a name 
соттоп both among Russians and Bulgarians. Boris, 
whose remains were considered intact, may have been a 
Bulgarian and not a Russian. The deposed Bulgarian King 
Boris Il, whom the Slavs may have revered, lived in Con- 
stantinople in the 10th century. At all events, Antony well 
knew the Boris he wrote of and did not claborate on his 
text. 1 ' в 

P, Savvaitov lists a number of other topographical names 
connected with Russians. Thus, the Golden Gates was also 
known as the.Rus Gates. The legend of Oleg having nailed 
his shield to the gates of Constantinople may be connected 
with this particular gate. The eastern bend for the chariots 
at the hippodrome was also named after the Russians.* 

We have no details of the routine at the Rus wbol in 
Constantinople but it was unquestionably organized. This 
makes it very probable that a corporation of grechnihs, 
merchants who traded with Byzantium, existed in Kiev. 

It is very difficult ta discover traces of merchant asso- 
ciations in towns other than Kiev and Novgorod. There is 
a hint at a merchant guild in Polotsk where a brafchina 
(bratshchina) used to be held at the Church of the Mother 
of God on St. Peter's Day. A Srafchina in Polotsk is men- 
tioned in the report for 1159 with details that allow us to 


— VW, Heyd, Geschichte des Levontonhandels int Milfelelter, erster 
Band, Stuttgart, 1879. 
1 pP, Savvaitov, op. eit., pp. 154-55, Molte 205. 
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draw some conclusions about the nature of that association. 
Prince Rostislav of Polotsk was invited by the cilizens of 
Polotsk to attend "a brafshehina at the Church of the 
Mother of God on St. Peter's Day." Having been forewarn- 
ed that a plot was being engineered against him, Rostis- 
lav went to the bratchina wearing a coat of mail under 
his surcoat, and thus foiled the attempt. 

This story reveals that the brafchina in Polotsk was held 
at the church of a patron saint—the Mother of God-in this 
case—very possibly at the old town cathedral. St. Peter's 
Day (June 28), one of the great church feasts, was chosen 
as the occasion. It becomes evident from the message ol 
ihe Polotsk citizens to the prince and his reply the follow- 
ing day that the brafchina was no common banquet. 
"Prince, come to us, we have something to tell you. ..." 
And Rostislav replied to the envoys: "I visited you yester- 
day. Why did you not tell me what you had to?"t This is an 
indication that the bratchina was attended by prominent 
Polotsk citizens with whom the prince could negotiate. 
Polotsk's position as a trade centre and its ties with the 
Baltic countries make it very probable that it had a mer- 
chant guild similar to the Ivanskoye Sto in Novgorod. 

Nothing is known of the existence of merchant corpora- 
tions in other towns. But the absence of reports to that 
effect does not mean anything at all, because the lack ol 
chronicle reports about urban life in the 12th-13th centu- 
ries is a matter of common knowledge. In any case, the ex- 
istence of the Ivanskoye Sfo is unquestionable proof that 
merchant associations did exist in Kiev Rus. 


& ASSOCIATIONS OF CRAFTSMEN 


Lei us now turn our attention to associations of crafts- 
men. It should be said at the outset that in this 1 shall 
proceed from conerete facts rather than from theory be- 


“4 Fpaty Annals, p. 340. 
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cause the former constitute the only conclusive proof in 
the solution of this problem. 

At first glance, our sources do not contain any indica- 
tions that corporations of craftsmen existed in Rus towns 
in the 9th-13th centuries, even if their existence may be 
deduced theoretically since they existed in Armenia, Geor- 
gia, the Byzantine Empire and Central Asia. The question 
we are faced with is whether such associations were organ- 
ized in Ancient Rus or whether the latter was a peculiar 
sort of island among the cities of ‘Western Europe, the By- 
zantine Empire, the Caucasus and Central Asia. 

Of course, we cannot insist that these guilds had char- 
lers and a comprehensive system of relationships between 
masters and apprentices, if only because guilds of this kind 
emerged much later. But there is sufficient ground to as- 
sert the existence of incipient craftsmen's guilds in the 
major towns of Kiev Rus. We should not be confused by 
the fact that the sources do not specifically describe such 
bodies. The records are fragmentary and incomplete and it 
was due to sheer luck that the charter of St. John the Bap- 
tist's Church on the Opoki has come down to us. It may be 
easily imagined that but for the charter many scholars 
would flatly deny the existence of a merchant guild in Nov- 


rod. - 

Merchant guilds naturally arose earlier than those of 
craftsmen and were more widely developed, but the emer- 
gence of both was not due to mere chance but had firm root 
in the structure of feudal society. 

We have a very definite statement on the subject by 
Marx and Engels: “In the towns, which were not handed 
down to the Middle Ages ready-made from past ages, bul 
were built anew by freed serfs, a special kind of labour of 
each was his only property, apart from the smal! capital 
which each brought along and which consisted almost 
entirely ‘of the most necessary handicraft implements. The 
competition offered by the fugitive seris who constantly 
flocked to the town; the constant war of the village against 
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the town, and, consequently, the need for an organized urban 
military force; the ties of common property in a certain 
trade; the need for common premises for the sale of their 
wares—at a time when craftsmen were simultaneously 
traders—and the resultant need to keep out strangers from 
these premises; the contradictory interests of the various 
trades; the need to protect the trade acquired with such 
pains and the feudal structure of the entire country—these 
were the reasons why the workers in every individual trade 
were organized into guilds.” Thus, Marx and Engels point 
out a number of general causes which gave rise to medi- 
eval associations of craftsmen and connect this process 
with the feudal structure of the country as a whole. They 
note that “the feudal structure of land tenure corresponded 
in the fowns to corporate property and a feudal organiza- 
tion of the handicrafts.”* It is clear, therefore, that the feu- 
dal organization of the handicrafts in the towns sprang 
from the nature of feudalism. A town without all this was 
something else but a feudal town. 

The existence of craftsmen’s associations in Rus has 
been studied by our scholars. My article on the subject ap- 
peared in 1945,? and in 1948 Rybakov published his book on 
the handicrafts of Ancient Rus, One of its chapters deals 
with the organization of urban craftsmen in the '14th-15th 
centuries. 

The signs of craftsmen's associations are clearly evident 
in 14th-15th-century sources, but their beginnings should 
be dated to between the 11th and the 13th centuries. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to prove this. 

The concentration of craftsmen in urban districts, which 
were named accordingly, was one of the reasons why 
craftsmen became organized. Indeed, a number of Rus 





1K, Marx and F, Engels, Gesamte Ausgabe, Die deitsche Ideolo- 
gie, Einleitung. Band 5. Erste Abt., S. 40. 


— 0 купеческих и ремесленных ofeedunenunx в Дре- 
ened Pps (M. N. Tikhomirov, Merchant and ismen Associations in 
Ancient Rus), Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1945, pp. 22-23. 
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towns had places called Gonchary, Kozhemyaki, and Kuz- 
netsy.* Potters’ End occupied a substantial part of Nov- 
gorod and doubtlessly got its name from its permanent 
colony of potters. Kiev had a similar district situated at the 
foot of the hill, in Podol. An ancient district called Remen- 
niki** Jay in Vladimir beyond the town ramparts at the 
foot of Studyonaya Gora. A major part of Novgorod's Tor- 
govaya Storona was known as "o Plotnikakh,”*** This 
later gave rise to the name Plotnitsky Konets (Carpen- 
ters’ End). Shield-makers and a Shield Street (Shchit- 
naya Ulitsa) are known to have existed in Novgorod. 
Craftsmen engaged in the same trade lived and worked in 
the same district. A stone slab for the throne in the Peche- 
ra Monastery Cathedral was donated anonymously, and the 
monks tried to find the donor "where such things are made."* 
A study of homage crosses in Novgorod clarifies the pic- 
ture as regards the concentration of craftsmen in one or 
more neighbouring streets. One of them is ihe Hildesheim 
cross dating from the I2th-I3th centuries. It is a diptych 
intended for wearing on the chest. The face of the central 
panel has a carving of a crucifix with the Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Apostle in the foreground and four angels, 
while its reverse side bears the images of saints. The diptych 
was intended for keeping relics. Myasnikov who studied it 
says it belongs to the 12th century and thinks that it was 
owned by a certain Ilya of Novgorod, possibly Archbishop 
Ilya. The following inscription on the rim of the upper and 
lower panels of the cross is of. particular interest: “The 
Lord have mercy on Thy slave Ilya who built this cross, in 
this life and in the next... hourly and at all times. Thou art 
a helper to the Lyudgoshchane and all Christians. Amen.” 
V. M. Myashikov compares the Lyudgoshchane of the 


уе кш Kozhemyaki—tanners; Kuznetsy—blacksmiths. 


$2, Remennihi—belt-makers.—Tr. 
nikakh—among carpenters,— Tr. 
! Pechera. Paterik, р. 10. е" 
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cross with the inhabitants of Lyudgoshcha Street in 
Novgorod, and the Hildesheim cross with the well-known 
1359 Lyudgoshchinsky cross of Novgorod. The latter has an 
inscription reading: “Have mercy on the Lyudgoshchichi 
who erected this cross and on me who wrote 
this."! 

The mention of the Lyudgoshchane on two crosses dating 
from different periods is of definite interest. Stone and 
wooden homage crosses with images were popular in Nov- 
gorod and the surrounding area. This mention of the Lyud- 
goshchane on two crosses Is a possible Indication of the 
place where ornamented crosses were made. This could 
have been Lyudgoshcha Street with its inhabitants as an 
association of craftsmen living in the same street. 

The concentration of craftsmen іп urban districts ex- 
plains the great importance of the s/o associations in the 
towns in the 1 1th-I3th centuries. The sfo is usually regard- 
ed asa military and administrative unit, which emerged as 
early as the period of the princes, Grekov and Presnya- 
kov have examined the origin ol the sfo and its signifi- 
cance at some length. Unfortunately, reports about the sio 
are contradictory and incidental, and it is only the Nov- 
- gorod sources that give a fairly comprehensive description 
of these bodies, Let us then make a systematic examination 
of the pertinent Novgorod reports. 

To begin wilh, the sios are listed in the so-called charter 
on strect paving, a dotument which apparently dates from 
the 13th century. 

The charter, available in two transcripts which are not 
very discrepant? is a distribution of the paving dues in 

à * ими > а t а Гил 
xia StS Te a етулер гроте р. 
Cathedral in. Hildesheim), Zapiski Ofdelenia russkol 1 Amm arkheo- 
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Novgorod and its surroundings. D. Dubensky has studied 
them in detail and proved that the charter fully corresponds 
to Novgorod's topography. It opens with the mention of 
the streets of the Sophia Storona and then names the share 
of the dues borne by the bishop (“as for the bishop— 
through the city gates with the izgoys, and with other 
izgoys to Ostraya Gorodnya"). This is followed by a list 
of 19 stos. The second half of the charter contains a dis- 
tribution of the dues in Torgovaya Storona. It names the 
fysyatsky, the wax dealers, the posadnik, the prince, the 
Nemtsy and the Goty (the German and Gothic counters), 
as well as a number of streets. 

The first sfos listed in the charter are named after their 
sotskiye: Davyd's, Slepets', Byk's (or Bavyk's), Oleksa's, 
Ratibor's, Kondrat's, Roman's, Sidor's, Gavril's. The 10th 
and the lith stos are'called the prince's, and the other 
eight are named after localities: (Rzhevskaya, Bezhits- 
kaya, Votskaya, Obonezhskaya, Lutskaya, Lopskaya, Po- 
volkhovskaya or Volkhovskaya, and Yazholbitskaya). 

The enumeration of the sfos is obviously a later inser- 
tion in the street paving charter, which reads as follows: 
“As for the bishop—through the city gates with the izgoys, 
and with other izgoys to the Ostraya Gorodnya: the Ist 
Davyd's sto ... the 19th Yazholbitskaya two sections up to 
the Sofiane, and by the Sofiane to the ¢ysyatsky.” The ini- 
tial text should have said: “As for the bishop—through 
the city gates with the izgoys and with other izgoys to 
the Ostraya Gorodnya ... up to the Sofiane, and by the 
Sofiane to the ¢ysyatsky."' In other words, the bishop with 
the assistance of the izgoys was to pave the section of 
the street up to the place where the Sofiane lived, and 
the latter took it on from there up to where the tysyatsky 
lived. This accords with the actual state of things, for the 
bishop did live in the Detinets within the citadel, while 
the Sofiane, although subject to the bishop, lived beyond 
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the Detinets in the okolotok. The tysyatsky was respon- 
sible for the pavement on the other side of the Volkhov 
as described in the charter (“the fysyatsky—up to the 
wax dealers," i.e., the Ivanskoye Sto). 

It is noteworthy that side by side with the list of stos, 
whose territory is not defined by the charter, the latter 
mentions the Mikhailovtsy, Ilyintsy and Vitkovtsy, who 
were the inhabitants of Mikhailovskaya, Ilyinskaya and 
Vitkovskaya streets. On the whole, it is a motley docu- 
ment.which does not draw any line of distinction between 
the territorial and administrative principles. 

It is not clear either which part of the town was paved 
by the sfos in question. Judging from the text, the stos 
were supposed to build the Great Bridge across the Vol- 
khov. But why were the first nine sfos named after per- 
sons and the stos from the 12th to the 19th after locali- 
ties? I think that this was due to the fact that the former 
were urban síos while the latter were regional associa- 
tions later summoned to help build the Great Bridge 
across the Volkhov. 

The charter treats the sfos as organized associations 
but in contrast to the streets mentioned therein they are 
not associated with any localities. This is also stressed 
by the personal names (probably of their aldermen) that 
they bear. Only two sfos are called “the prince's.” It may be 
naturally presumed that the sfos listed in the charter were 
associations connected with trade and the handicrafts. 

This contention is supported by the mention of alder- 
men in Vsevolod’s-charter “about church courts and peo- 
ple and about weights and measures.” The fact that the title 
of the charter mentions “the people,” a word often used 
to denote the urban population, is significant in itself. 

The charter says: "I summoned 10 sofskiye and alder- 
man Boleslav, and town crier Miroshka and alderman Va- 
syata of the Ivanskoye Sfo and discussed things with the 
bishop and my princes and my boyars, and with the 10 
sotskiye and aldermen.” Vsevolod is in the act of grant- 
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ing “St. Sophia, and the bishop, and the Ivanskoye al- 
derman and the whole of Novgorod weights and meas- 
ures.” It transpires that the merchant aldermen and the 
sotshiye have different duties, for "the house of St. Sophia 
is to be built by the bishops with the sofskiye, while the 
aldermen and the merchants, reporting to the bishop or 
whosoever of our family may be in Novgorod, shall build 
the house of St. John." This is a clear line of distinction 
between two economic centres in Novgorod. The one 
clusters around St. Sophia's which is being "built" by the 
bishop with the sotskiye, and the other around St. John's 
(on the Opoki), on which the aldermen and merchants 
start work after reporting to the archbishop. It was not 
only the merchants who were concerned with weights and 
measures. The sotskiye were also involved, apparently as 
representatives of the craftsmen. For that very reason, the 
fine imposed for tampering with trade standards was di- 
vided into three parts: one went to St. Sophia's, ie., the 
bishop, the second went to St. John's, and the third to 
the sotskiye and Novgorod.! Consequently, the sofskiye 
were organized and were regarded as representing the 
town of Novgorod. 

The charter reveals that a close watch was kept on 
transactions in the market-place and the means of ex- 
change. The sofskiye took part in this as representatives 
of the craftsmen. This interpretation of the Novgorod sfos 
explains why the charter on street paving called the first 
sfos by the names of their aldermen. They were embryonic 
associations of craftsmen and they explain the structure of 
the town market, where the different kinds of wares sup- 
plied by the craftsmen were sold in designated sections. 
It is absolutely impossible to regard the síos in Great 
Novgorod as territorial units because they are listed side 
by side with the streets. “And from each end or street, 
and from each row two persons are to go as bailiffs, 
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others are not to go to help them, either to court or as 
witnesses,” says the Novgorod Court Deed.' Under Nov- 
gorod’s agreement with the grand princes, the merchant 
went to the sfo and the smerd to his pogos!: “Whosoever 
is a merchant, he goes to the sfo, and who is a smerd, he 
shall go to his pogost." In his account of the Novgorod 
uprising of 1230, the chronicler says that the property 
seized from the boyars was divided among the hundreds 
(“they divided it among the stos”). 

It was said above that in the late 15th century apart 
from the stos there was also mention of rows in Nov- 
gorod. The word ryad in the 16th century denoted a row 
of shops, hence the opinion that a Novgorod ryadovich 
was a merchant. But it is well known that medieval shops 
were unlike modern trading establishments. In the Middle 
Ages, trade was allied to the crafts and that is why an 
association of ryadovichi was simultaneously an associa- 
tion of craftsmen. The word ryadnik in Ancient Rus me- 
morials was used to denote a common man. We find a sim- 
ilar situation in Asia Minor: “Every guild had a ryad 
of its own where they (the craftsmen.—M. 7.) worked, 
and sold their wares."? 

This interpretation of the sfos as being associations 
of craftsmen sheds new light on certain aspects of Nov- 
gorod's domestic history. It is common knowledge that in 
medieval Germany, craftsmen fought in wars and in the 
defence of their towns. G. Below, a historian of German 
towns, says that "wherever the patricians succeeded in con- 
solidating their rule, the home guard was organized in top- 
ographical units after the urban districts. Wherever the 
guilds held sway, they turned their corporations into mil- 


1 да , snbranniye v bibliotekakh i arkhivakk pa imperii Arkheo- 
or Akademii nauk, Vol. I, St. Petersburg, 
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itary detachments; if a guild was not fully organized 


both divisions co-existed.”! The aristocratic nature of the 
government in Great Novgorod and Pskov explains why 
their military bodies were organized in districts, ie, by 
ends and streets, side by side with the hundreds. 

A number oí medieval craíts could scarcely have exist- 
ed without being organized in guilds. For example, the 
builders of stone and wooden structures, fortifications, 
and so on, could defend their interests only by joint 
action. a 

Nestor's Sermon About Boris and Gleb, which dates 
from the 11th or early 12th century, gives an account of 
the building of a wooden church in Vyshgorod under 
Prince Izyaslav (1054-1078). The prince summoned the 
"chief of the woodworkers" and bade him build a church. 
The latter gathered all those under him ("all the wood- 
workers who were under him"), and quickly built the 
church. Izyaslav set aside a portion of his tribute to pay 
for the decorations: "I give them a portion of the 
royal tribute to decorate the church."? The expression 
“I give them” shows that the woodworkers and their chief 
were independent of the prince. It was a corporation with 
an elective head which contracted to build and ornament 
churches. A chance group of people could not have built 
the elaborate churches in Kiev, Chernigov, Novgorod, Vla- 
dimir and elsewhere. They had to be skilled professionally 
(for instance, in woodcarving) and also to have had the 
rudiments of medieval schooling in order to be able to 
cover the walls of the Dmitry Cathedral in Viadimir and 
other similar churches with compositions that were of a 
secular and not of an ecclesiastical nature. That.is why 
the word drevodel (woodworker) was used to translate 
the Greek and Latin “architect.” 
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Vyshgorod also had an association of ogorodniks. 1 
said above that ogorodnya was a seclion of the wooden 
wall around the town and was a derivative of the verb 
gorodif—to fence or wal] in. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that druzhinas or artels of 

carpenters and gorodniks were united in guilds headed 
by aldermen. 
: But we should be modernizing the whole picture if we 
imagined that the craftsmen's guilds of the 12th-13th cen- 
turies had the same structure as the artels of capitalist 
times. These associations played a major socio-political 
role, The fact that alderman Zhdan Mikula was apparently 
a participant in the Yaroslavichi Congress in Vyshgorod in 
1072, when the Pravda of the Yaroslavichi was drawn up, 
is an indication of how strong politically was the guild of 
Vyshgorod's fortification builders. It was no mere chance 
either that the carpenters and gorodniks lived in the prince's 
residential town (Yyshgorod). Their guild was awarded 
major contracts mainly by the prince. Wooden and stone 
construction was greatly developed in the Lith-13th cen- 
turies and the builders were men of great skill, Contem- 
porarics describe with praise the oaken St. Sophia's Church 
in Novgorod, which had 13 cupolas. They said that the 
wooden cathedral in Rostov would never be surpassed. 
Such structures required substantial expenditures, artistic 
taste and skill. For that very reason builders’ guilds must 
have been under the special patronage of the prince. 

Indeed, students of West-European guilds say that 
their emergence was closely connected with the granting 
of guild privileges by the emperor, the princes and other 
feudal lords. It should also be noted here that fortification 
work was under the prince's direct supervision as is tes- 
tified to by the will of Vladimir Wasilkovich. We come 
across such associations initially in towns such as Vysh- 
gorod with its craftsmen who did princely custom work 
and were, shortly before that, the prince's bondmen. 

Stonemasons were similarly organized. No wonder the 
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people of Viadimir were teased as “stonemasons” in the 
late 12th century much the same as the Novgorodites were 
nicknamed carpenters a century and a half earlier. The 
stonémasons’ guilds must have been under the patronage 
of the prince from the very first, because the erection ol 
stone buildings, mainly churches, was expensive and was 
initially financed only by the princes. Indeed, the marks 
on the bricks of churches in Kiev, Chernigov, Ostersky 
Gorodets, Smolensk (Smyadyn), Vladimir-on-Klyazma 
and Bogolyubovo may be traced to the coat of arms of the 
Ryurikovichi family. This was conclusively proved by Ry- 
bakov who says that the bricks used in the building of 
churches "were probably made by the prince's Aholops, 
who stamped them with the prince's seal." 

It may be presumed that stonemasons’ guilds also 
existed in such towns as Novgorod, where they were con- 
tracted by individuals like Antony who financed the con- 
struction of a magnificent cathedral in his cloister in the 
12th century. The craftsmen of Kiev Rus traversed a way 
similar to that of craftsmen in Western Europe—irom 
bondman to freeman. : 

It cannot be presumed, of course, that craftsmen's 
guilds in Kiev Rus grew into stable corporations because 
their development was much too short-lived and was 
stopped by the Mongolian invasion, which wrought havoc 
in Russian towns. None the less, Ancient Rus towns did 
have embryonic craftsmen’s guilds. “The guild system,” 
the authors of a textbook on political economy very cor- 
rectly declare, “existed in the feudal period in almost all 
countries," Rus was one of these. 


1 Poliliea! Economy, Moscow, 1955, p. 42. 
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Chapter Three 
URBAN POPULATION 


I. SIZE AND COMPOSITION 


It is practically impossible to determine the size of the 
population of towns in Ancient Rus, and only the most 
general statement can be made on the subject. To begin 
with, the chroniclers' accounts of the numerical strength 
of the troops mustered by the various towns are very val- 
uable. In 1016, Yaroslav the Wise defeated the Novgorod- 
ites by means of a ruse: “He gathered a thousand 
glorious warriors, and, misleading them, cut them to 
pieces.”' It is not clear how we should interpret the words 
“a thousand glorious warriors,” since the word “thousand” 
(tysyacha) could be a collective term denoting a unit of 
the Novgorod troops. But this latter interpretation is 
highly improbable since the word “glorious” is used as 
an attribute to the word “warriors.” (“He gathered glo- 
rious warriors, a thousand.”) That is why the ‘ysyacha 
should be taken to mean the numeral 1,000. The Novgo- 
rodites were not-entirely destroyed, for those who re- 
mained alive were summoned by Yaroslav to a veche. 
Four thousand warriors took part in Yaroslav's campaign 


1 Novgorod Annals, p. 174. 
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against Kiev; among them were 3,000 Novgorodites and 
1,000 Varangians. 

Another indication of the numerical strength of the Nov- 
gorod army dates from 1215. "All the men and the count- 
ing-houses" were captured at Torzhok, "there being more 
than 2,000 Novgorodites in all" Very few warriors re- 
mained in Novgorod after this. It transpires that Prince 
Mstislav who led the Novgorod home guard had only 500 
men with him, and these he mustered with the assistance 
of Pskov, The chronicler draws a line between the 500 
Novgorod troops and the 10,000 Suzdal warriors, saying 
that “there were so many warriors” from Novgorod. 

Both examples are indicative. In 1016, Novgorod's main 
force did not exceed a few thousand warriors (the glo- 
rious thousand and those who remained), Two centuries 
later, the nucleus of the Novgorod army was equal to 
about 2,000 men with an additional one or two thousand. 
In other words, it was roughly between three and five 
thousand strong. Consequently, Novgorod's population in 
the early 11th century was between 10 and 15 thousand, 
and between 20 and 30 thousand in the early 13th century. 
I think that these figures give an adequate idea of Nov- 
gorod's population. We arrive at similar figures on the 
strength of other sources. The great Novgorod conflagra- 
tion of 1211 destroyed 4,300 homes, while 3,030 bodies 
were interred during the famine of 1231.2 It was a “great” 
fire but it did not spread over the entire town. Three thou- 
sand corpses were laid in a single pit, but there were two 
other common graves full of corpses. . 

The growth of Novgorod's territory was also very grad- 
ual. In the early 11th century, the bulk of its population 
lived in the Kremlin and in its immediate vicinity. By the 
early 13th century, five of its districts were populated but 
its citizens did not as yet inhabit the territory which was 
ramparted later. 

iN Annals pp. 53-55. 
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In the 12th-13th centuries Kiev was definitely larger 
than Novgorod, as will be seen from the size of its terri- 
tory (Gora, Podol and other suburbs). The testimony of 
Thietmar of Merseburg and the chroniclers report that 
600 churches were razed in Kiev are direct proof that great 
multitudes of people lived there. But the figures quoted 
above are an indication of the impression left by Kiev on 
the minds of foreigners rather than of the size of its pop- 
ulation. The account of the epidemics in Kiev in 1092, 
given in the Chronicle of Ancient Years is much more in 
dicative: "At that time, many people died from various 
diseases, as those who sold coffins declared: We sold 
7,000 coffins between Filip’s Day and Lent.’ "! Thus, 7,000 
coffins were sold in the space of a few winter months 
(between mid-November and late February). But there is 
nothing to indicate that the town was markedly deserted. 

When Svyatopolk was preparing to launch his cam- 
palgn against the Polovisy, he had 700 men-at-arms ("I 
have 700 of my ofroks"),? although expertis believed that 
ever 8,000 men would be insufficient to cope with the 
enemy. 

The 8,000 men who campaigned against the Pechenegs 
under Prince Boris are mentioned ini\Nestor's Sermon About 
Boris and Gleb in a manner which stresses that this was 
a substantial force: “There were almost 8,000 of them, 
and all were armed.’ The latter figure is indicative of the 
dense population in Kiev where the prince alone had a ret- 
inue of several hundred men-at-arms. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that the population of Kiev at the height of 
its prosperity reached into the tens of thousands. This 
was a giant city according to medieval standards and 
that is how it was described by foreigners. 

Among the other major towns were Chernigov, both 
Vladimirs, Galich, Polotsk and Smolensk. Their popula- 


1 Chronicle o Ancient Years, Part 1, p. 141, 
3 Ibid, p. 143. 
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tion was practically equal to that of Novgorod. They were 
closely followed by Rostov, Suzdal, Ryazan, Vitebsk, Fe- 
reyaslavl Russky. 

The size of the population of Viadimir-on-Klyazma may 
be estimated by the chronicler's report about the absence 
of its citizens from the town in 1175, when they undertook 
a campaign "with 1,500," These constituted the part of 
Vladimir's population which was capable of bearing arms 
while the others stayed behind and beat back the attacks 
of the enemy for seven weeks.! 

The population of other towns rarely exceeded 1,000, as 
becomes evident from the small territories occupied by 
their kremlins, or definisi. Local lore based on oral leg- 
end often tells of the flourishing of this or that town in 
the past. This is very often a refleclion of its real impor- 
tance in the past but the authors forget that Putivl or 
Novgorod Seversky in the 11th-13th centuries were much 
smaller than they are today, although they were relatively 
much more important. In those days, they were throne 
towns and not the district towns they are today. The de- 
velopment of the productive forces has reached such a 
level that a modern district centre is richer and bigger 
than a throne town under the princes. 

Our observations of the size of the population of Rus- 
sian towns are very fragmentary but on the whole they 
coincide with our notions of the size of the population in 
the medieval towns of Western Europe. 

A conspicuous role was played by feudal elements: 
princes, men-at-arms and boyars, who were connected 
with the town as well as with land holdings. The emer- 
gence of urban patrician groups was of great importance 
to the history of Russian towns, and this will be analyzed 
later. But our attention is drawn first and foremost by the 
gorozhane, who were mainly craftsmen and merchants. I 
um begin my analysis of the urban population with 
them. 


! Laprenig Annals, p. 354. 
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2. CRAFTSMEN—THE BULK OF THE POPULATION 


Craftsmen, people connected with diverse industries and 
journeymen constituted the bulk of the urban population 
in Ancient Rus. Apart irom the free artisans, the urban pop- 
ulation included &hofop craftsmen who were indentured 
lo princes and boyars. Russkaya Pravda reveals that the 
kholops of the princes and boyars were engaged in the 
handicrafts and trade, but dependent craftsmen (&hofops) 
made up a special section of the population and must 
have lived in special suburbs. Similar dependent crafts- 
men lived in the medieval towns of Europe, and this gave 
rise to interminable squabbles between the feudal lords 
and the towns since the dependent craftsmen offered the 
freemen stiff competition on the market. 

The words remeslennik, rukodelniye lyudi* were used in 
Ancient Rus to denote people engaged in the crafts. But 
these terms are relatively rarely used because ancient 
Russian authors were wont to designate the urban popu- 
lation by such general terms as fyudye, chad or common 
chad.** The craftsmen were part of these /yudi, chad, and 
were on an equal footing with other sections of the popu- 
lation which was rarely broken down by the chroniclers. 

None the less, some Ancient Rus records reveal the 
leading role played by the handicrafts as an occupation of 
the townsfolk. Archbishop Ilya of Novgorod addresses his 
clergy as follows: “Ye well know that if a man be skilled 
in a trade but ply it not, will he be enriched?! In this 
case, enrichment is directly linked with the crafts. 

In the Precepts ascribed to Kirill of Turov, the "crafts" 
are treated on a par with service to the prince. "Do not 
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say: I have a wife and feed children, or keep house, or 
serve the prince, or hold power, or ply a trade, and it is 
therefore not our business to read books, but that of the 
monks,"! exhorts a preacher, incidentally giving a prom- 
inent place to the crafts and classifying oraftsmen among 
those who are in the habit of reading. 

The homes of craftsmen were usually also their work- 
shops. Archaeological finds in Ancient Rus towns are 
highly curious and diverse, but Artsikhovsky's excavations 
in Novgorod are particularly interesting. The Slavno Dis- 
trict (including Ilya's Street) in Novgorod was the centre 
of bootmakers’ workshops as far back as the 16th century. 
It was here that a 12th-century cobbler's hul was un- 
earthed. It is 5.6 metres long from north to south, and 5.3 
metres wide from west to east. It thus had a total area of 
about 30 square metres. It was, therefore, not a very big 
house. The stumps of 11 poles for the oven and the benches 
have been preserved in the hut. An iron lalch and 
hook were discovered in one of the logs making up the 
walls. "Several thousand leather fragments and cut- 
tings, including whole pieces, uppers, soles, belts, etc., 
were found in the hut and around it. A bootmaker had ap- 
parently lived in the hut," infers Artsikhovsky. 

A remarkable feature of the bootmaker's hut is a zolaie, 
an instrument for removing hair fom skins. This is an in- 
dication that the bootmaker was simultaneously a tanner 
—üan usmoshuefs, as an Ancient Rus writer would have 
called him. Adjacent to the hut was a fence that ran 
around the yard. A cow-shed stood in the yard (a thick 
layer of dung was discovered on its site). Thus, cattle 
were an additional source of income for this 12th-century 
bootmaker-tanner.? 

Artsikhovsky does not inquire into the reason why the 
bootmaker's hut containing cuttings and uppers was aban- 
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doned. There were no traces of a fire, but the bootmaker, 
none the less, disappeared, leaving behind semi-finished 
articles in his headlong flight. This can apparently be ex- 
plained by a report in Novgorod Annals about the terrible 
epidemics of 1158, when the people and the cattle were 
stricken with anthrax.! The bootmaker-tanner and his family 
fell victim to the epidemic and the hut was deserted. 

Karger’s excavations in Kiev give a different picture 
of a dwelling of an Ancient Rus craftsman. Dwellings of 
a semi-pit type were found near the Mikhail Gilt-Domed 
Monastery which stood on Gora. One of these (pit-dwell- 
ing III) was a small room whose size cannot be deter- 
mined. Its northern wall was 3.4 metres long. If we as- 
sume that it was square it must have had a floor area 
of 11 or 12 square metres. Pit-dwelling VII had roughly 
the same area (2.054245 metres, i.e, more than 7 square 
metres). “Considerable quantities of copper cuttings, 
semi-finished and finished articles found in pit-dwelling 
VII are an indication that it was a copper-smith's work- 
shop. But the abundance of ceramics, grain, four, grind 
stones, glassware, and other utensils indicates that it was 
not.only a workshop but a dwelling as well.” 

Pit-dwelling VIII, which was the home of an art crafts- 
man, has yielded archaeological finds of particular inter- 
est. But in spite of the art objects found in it, this pit- 
dwelling was as small as the others. This led Karger 
to the following sad conclusion: “Judging from the exca- 
vations of 1938, the mud-hut of a semi-pit-dwelling 
type was the main type of urban dwelling even in the 
biggest centre of the Kiev Land up to the 12th-I3th cen- 
turies."2 2 

This conclusion of the tireless investigator of Kiev 
antiquities had become almost canonical. ‘And when 
B. A. Bogusevich voiced his doubts about “semi-pit-dwell- 


! Moggorod Annals, p. 30. 
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ings being the main type of dwelling among the crafts- 
men" the editorial board of Kraikiye soobshchenia of the 
Institute of History of Material Culture of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences hastened to observe: "There are se- 
rious objections to the assertion that the ruins of a dwell- 
ing recently discovered are of a surface wooden-type 
house, It is more probable that these are ruins of the 
wooden semi-pit and mud dwellings typical for Kiev." 

Unfortunately, the editorial board ignored the fact that 
Bogusevich excavated Kiev's Podol where its commerce 
and handicrafts were concentrated. It was here that he 
found a “big surface house (with an area of more than 
80 square metres) which had burned down. It belonged to 
a turner, who manufactured wooden crockery." His house 
had spacious cellars. It was Podol and not Zlatoverkhy 
Monastery that was the centre of Kiev's industries and 
trade in its heyday. Semi-pit- and pit-dwellings were typ- 
ical for the abodes of fholop craftsmen. The free 
craftsman was comparatively well-off. The pine-log hut or 
izba of the Novgorod bootmaker and the surface house of 
the Kiev turner are typical of the dwellings of medieval 
erallsmen. I think that Bogusevich's conclusion that "semi- 
pit-dwellings sprang up in hard times, such as war, fire 
and other major calamities," is much more substantiated 
than the flat statement that semi-pit-dwellings generally 
prevailed in the Kiev Land, Had that been so, Kiev, “Con- 
stantinople's rival," presents much too pitiful a sight with 
ils semi-pit-dwellings, so that no amount of allusions to 
its riches and the great skill of the Kiev artists, and so 
forth, would be of any avail, because skill, apart from the 
gift of the artist, requires a certain level of material well- 
being. 

Craftsmen became particularly prominent in ‘Ancient 
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Rus towns in the 12th century. They made up the bulk of 
the /yudi who revolted in Kiev and Novgorod, sat and 
stormed at the veche, took part in solemn processions wel- 
coming princes or attended their funerals, and went to 
war as the home guard. Of course, there were always cer- 
tain numbers of strangers, gulyashchiye lyudi, in the termi- 
nology of the 17th century, among the urban population, 
but it was not they but the craftsmen that made up the 
bulk of the chad, who were already dominated by their 
own privileged group. This was particularly noticeable in 
Novgorod which had developed as a town for several cen- 
turies without interruption. It is among the Novgorod 
home guard that we find the craftsmen who fought gal- 
lantly against its enemies. 

Novgorod citizens Gavrila, the shield-maker, and Ne- 
zhila, the silversmith, were killed in a battle with the Lith- 
uanians in 1234. The Novgorodites Anton, the boiler- 
maker, and Ivanko Pribyshinich, the oponnik, fell in the 
battle at Lipitsy in 1216. What is most remarkable is the 
fact that the chronicler gives the oponnik’s patronymic 
(Pribyshinich) and places him on an equal footing with 
the Terek tributary Semyon Petrilovich, whereas the other 
dead are only called by their nicknames (the Pskovite, the 
boiler-maker, the priest's son).! The oponnik must have 
been a highly respected man in the town since he was 
called not only by his Christian name but also by his pat- 
ronymic. i 

The townsfolk who fought on the field of battle and were 
called /yudi were beyond doubt mainly craftsmen. In the 
battle at Lipitsy they dismounted and fought the Suzdal 
people on foot. “We do not wish to die on horseback, but 
on foot, like our fathers at Kolaksha,” exclaim the men of 
the Novgorod home guard, thus revealing that they were 
not used to fighting on horseback.? 


1 Novgorod Annals, pp. 73, 57. 
è? Lavrentiy Annals, 9.472. 
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Armed craftsmen were a force with which the princes 
and boyars had to reckon in all seriousness. That is why 
events in the towns of Ancient Rus are reminiscent of 
those in medieval European towns, where the craftsmen 
waged a struggle against the patricians. Novgorod 
craftsmen even had an edge over the boyars in the first 
half of the 13th century. 

This, of course, could have’ happened only in major 
centres where the urban population was a political force 
with which the princes and boyars had to reckon. Two re- 
ports in the chronicle shed light on the political role which 
the craftsmen at times played in town politics. In 1228, 
Novgored's “common chad” expelled the appointed Arch- 
bishop Arseny and set former Archbishop Antony in his 
place, “and they appointed two muzhi with him: Yakun 
Moiseyevich and Mikifor, the shield-maker." The latter was 
a craftsman, who was apparently very prominent in the Noy- 
gorod events of the early 13th century. It is noteworthy, 
that the word muzh, meaning freeman, is used by the 
chronicle with respect to Nikifor, the shield-maker. He is 
possibly the Nikifor Tudorovich, whom the chronicler men- 
tions.! 

The office of archbishop of Novgorod was very eminent, 
but Antony was ill and was unable to administer the ex- 
tensive economy of St. Sophia's. Yakun and Nikifor Were, 
therefore, representatives of the town administration with 
the archbishop, an arrangement typical for early 13th-cen- 
tury Novgorod, 

Apart from craftsmen, who made articles of various 
kinds, there were people in the towns who could be clas- 
sified as craftsmen only with considerable reservations. 
Among them were itinerant actors and psaltery-players. 
There must have been a category of people, particularly in 
the large towns, who were Journeymen or were simply im- 
poverished. They were called sirofas, beggars or ubogiye 


* Mongorod Annals, pp. 67, G4, 
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lyudi, One ancient Russian sermon gives a colourful de- 
scription of the tribulations of a man ruined by a usurer 
who made him pay exorbitant rates of interest, the so- 
called likhva, Clad in rags and suffering from the bitter 
cold, he roamed the town in search of food. 

Craftsmen, particularly the poorest among them, were 
fertile soil for heretical views inimical to the established 
church. The Life of Avraamy of Smolensk tells of a sermon 
he read to the craftsmen, an action which ired the bishop 
and the monks. Avraamy was not only an expert in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, but was also a skilful commen- 
tator. The clergy declared Avraamy to be a heretic and 
accused him of reading “profound books,” heretical litera- 
ture, possibly of a bogomil* nature.! 

More than a century later (late 12th and early 13th cen- 
tury) a heresy spread by the sfrigolniki* made its appear- 
ance in Pskov and Novgorod. It was also popular among 
craftsmen much like the later heresy of the zhidovstuuyu- 
shchiye.* It was among the craftsmen that the protest 
against the feudal system and the established church, 
which sanctified that system, spread. 


.3. KHOLOPS AND OTHER BONDMEN 


Kholop craftsmen, dependent on princes and boyars, 
lived in the towns side by side with íree artisans. With- 
out the former our picture of the Ancient Rus town is in- 
complete and even distorted. Such bondmen engaged in 
the crafts also lived in the towns of medieval Europe. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the town of Bogolyubovo 
in the second half of the 12th century. It was built by 
Prince Andrei Yuryevich, nicknamed Bogolyubsky. In the 


* Bogomil, strigolniki, zhidoostouyushchiye—heresies widespread in 
Orthodox countries.—Tr. 
1 S. P. Rozanov, 


‚ П. Posance, JK A Смоленского 
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centre of the town stood the prince's castle, whose ruins 
have been preserved to this day in the form of a church 
with stone galleries leading to it. Workshops in which 
delateli (craftsmen) and their assistants worked, stood in 
the castle or its immediate vicinity. Judging from the 
chronicle, they were the prince's bondmen. No sooner had 
Andrei Bogolyubsky died than the townsfolk began to 
plunder his house and “the defateli who came to work."! 
This action against the prince's delafeli was due to the 
dissatisfaction on the part of the freemen with the com- 
petition offered by the bondmen. 

It cannot be even approximately estimated how many 
kholop craftsmen there were in the towns of Ancient Rus, 
but their numbers can scarcely be minimized. Extensive 
Russkaya Pravda, which established the wergild for the 
prince’s men, also speaks of kAolop craftsmen. It reveals 
that a princely ofrok, groom and cook were worth 40 
griunas, an ognishchny and stable fium (master of the 
horse) —80, a selsky and rafaing tiun—12, a ryadovich—5, 
a craitsman or craftswoman—12, a kholopsmerd—5 (while 
a slave woman was worth 6), and a nurse—12 grionas. 
This scale of fines Imposed for the murder of the prince's 
men shows that the craftsmen had a high station in life 
and were equated to the selsky tiun, and the nurses (male 
and female) who were close to the prince. 

The prince's craftsmen were engaged in the prince's 
economy, mainly in the manufacture of arms and luxury 
articles. An interesting article by Rybakov describes the 
various insignia used by the princes. It is true that their 
origin has not been adequately explained, but the author's 
valuable conclusions appear to be well substantiated. 

“The marks of royal property,” says Rybakov, "first re- 
ported from the mid-10th century, were used until the 
mid-12th century. In the two centuries that they were used 
in Kiev Rus, the arms of the princes were stamped on 


! [paty Annals, p. 402. 
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coins, seals for state documents, and signet rings. They 
were cast in bronze and worn as badges by the prince's 
tiuns. The prince’s arms were displayed on the royal stan- 
dard and worn by men of his retinue on their belts and 
weapons. They were stamped on slabs of silver which be- 
longed to the prince, and served as trade-marks on the 
prince's goods sold abroad. The prince's bondmen—potters, 
brickmakers, and goldsmiths—who worked in the prince's 
bailey engraved their implements with the prince's arms. 
All the prince's property—horses, apiaries and the land 
—bore the royal arms." Rybakov observes that the bulk 
of the articles with the prince's arms was found in the 
ancient principality seats of Rus—Kiev, Chernigov, Bel- 
gorod, Rodnya and Vyshgorod. The latter observation, 
like Karger's assertion, which the author quotes, that 
royal arms were not found on the bricks of buildings in 
Novgorod, Polotsk and Pskov, where the construction 
work was performed by teams of freemen, calls for some cor- 
rection. It should be borne in mind that no detailed study 
of the ancient buildings in these towns had been made, 
and it is very difficult, therefore, to draw conclusions. 

Rybakov's inference that great quantities of articles 
were manufactured in the economies of the princes merits 
every attention. It will be easily seen that the workshops 
belonging to the prince were mainly engaged in the pro- 
duction of luxury articles and the treatment of precious 
metals. The author's main conclusion is absolutely correct 
and has a direct bearing on the topic in question: "The 
towns flourished in the 11th-12th centuries and the free 
handicrafts developed substantially, although  kAholop 
craftsmen continued to work in the prince's baileys."' 
Kholop craftsmen were“ kept not only in the prince's 
baileys but also in the houses of bishops. This is the only 
interpretation of the chronicle report about the repairs 
tius РАЗА, Кубо Property Insignia in the Princel к 
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carried out on the Cathedral of the Assumption in Vla- 
dimir after a fire. The cathedral was covered with tin and 
whitewashed by “the servants of the Holy Virgin and our 
own people” and not by German craftsmen. 

There were also Aholop merchants. Russkaya Pravda 
describes such a bondman for whom his master was held 
responsible: "If he send a &Aolop out to trade and he falls 
into debt, his master shall redeem him but shall not lose 
him." Such &holop craftsmen and merchants must have 
lived in special neighbourhoods. Semi-pil-dwellings which 
served as their workshops and dwellings were discovered 
in the vicinity of Mikhail Monastery in Kiev. Their neigh- 
bourhood lay on the aristocratic Gora, near the baileys of 
the prince and the boyars. 

Russkaya Pravda speaks of hice of the prince and 
the boyars and of the chernecheskiye (monastery) kholops. 
The monasterial neighbourhoods of the 16th-17th centuries 
were built up around the cloisters from time immemorial 
and were inhabited by chernecheskiye kholops, There ex- 
cavations will undoubtedly reveal much that is of interest, 
The RAolop craftsmen and merchants were naturally in a 
more privileged position than the household &Aolops, the 
ancestors of the menials of a later day. Ancient Rus ser- 
mons reveal the terrible plight of the household slaves. 
Preachers called attention to cases of suicide among men 
and women slaves, reproaching the slave-holders with 
badly clothing and feeding their Aholops, burdening them 
with werk and beating them. The slaves drowned them- 
selves or committed suicide in various other ways to es- 
cape the violence of their masters. The fact that these sui- 
cides were so commonplace is perhaps the most horrible 
aspect of the situation. It was not the inveterate tyrant 
who treated his slaves in this manner, but people who 
spoke of the need to keep “all God's commandments” in 
everything else? 


1 Russhayg Pramda, Vol. |, p. 458. 
* MES. af Count A. S. Unaroo, Val. II, p. 113. 
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In addition to kholopage, there were other forms of in- 
denture widespread in the-towns of Ancient Rus. First 
and foremost among these were the milostniks. I, I. Srez- 
nevsky translates it as "favourite" but adds that "mi- 
lostnik had a special meaning in Serbian."! Tsar Dushan's 
Book of Laws, dating from the 14th century, says that mi- 
lost in Serbian was connected with the feudal benefice. 
The Russian milostnik was likewise a bondman. In 1136, 
the new Novgorod prince Svyatoslav Olegovich was shot 
at by the "milostniks of Vsevolod." The same Noogorod 
Annals say that Andrei Bogolyubsky was killed by "his 
own milostniks.”* Andrei Bogolyubsky's servant Prokopy, 
a kholop from among the prisoners of war, a kashchei, is 
called a milostnik in the Ipaty Annals. Like the other plot- 
ters, this Prokopy was called a parobok by the prince. 
(“Thy parobki, prince, already fail to know thee") It 
transpires that the plotters loaded the property they had 
plundered on the “horses of the milostniks” and donned 
“the weapons belonging to the milostniks of the prince.” 
That the milostniks were close to the prince is made clear 
in the story about Svyatoslav Vsevolodovich, who con- 
ferred with his princess and his milostnik Kochkar with- 
out consulting his other men.3 This suggests that the 
milostniks were the prince's dependents, who received a 
milost from the prince in the form of horses, arms, and 
possibly land. Daniil Zatochnik uses the word milost in 
this specific sense when he says: “Every noble shall have 
honour and milost from the prince.” 

One of the articles in Russkaya Pravda suggests that 


1], I. Sreznevsky, DIEM Vol, II, Issue f, col. 138, 

® Novgorod Annals, pp. 24, 34. 

Annals, рр, 400.01, 416. r 

4 Данцила Затсчкика pu Discourse of Dantil Zatochnik), 
prepared for publication by N. N. Zarubin, Leningrad, 1932, p. 65; 
see also M. H, Tuxomupon, Veacance фесдаломое ма Руси 
XII в. m. N, Tikhomirov, Conditional Feudal Tenure in 12th-Century 
Rus) Akademiku Borisu ELS Grekovu ko dnyu semidesya- 
tiletia, Collection, Moscow, 1952, pp. 100-04. 
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it was not only princes but also boyars who had milost- 
niks: "One who receives a dacha is nol a kholop, and 
shall not work for the corn nor for the pridatok." The 
pridafok was another term used to signily mitfost. In 1228, 
the people of Pskov, following their quarrel with Prince 
Yaroslav Vsevolodovich, expelled from the town "those 
who received pridafok from Yaroslav." They said: "Go to 
your prince, for ye are not our brethren.’ 

The boyar druzhinas described in some reports may 
have consisted of milostniks who received such a milost 
or pridafok, In the late 11th century, the Kiev boyar Ra- 
tibor had a druzhina of his own (“Men from Ratibor's 
druzhina conlerred with Prince Vladimir"). It transpires 
that Ratibor had “ofroks in arms of his own."* The Push- 
kin transcript of Russkaya Pravda, which dates from the 
l4th century, makes direct mention of a boyar druzhina 
("or in a boyar druzhina"). It is true that other tran- 
scripts of Russkaya Pravda mention the boyars and the 
druzhina separately but this does not make the variant 
quoted above less valuable. 

Church proshchenniks, izgoys, who were under the pro- 
tection of the bishop of Novgorod, should be listed among 
the indentured people. Among them we discover also 
craftsmen and merchants as well as military men, When 
all the /ywdi—the townsfolk in the broad sense of the 
word—revolted, they were undoubtedly joined by the bulk 
of the &holops and other bondmen. 

Between the llth and the 13th centuries there was a 
tendency among princes to set up special urban citadels, 
in which their bondmen worked. Vyshgorod, near Kiev, 
was a typical citadel, In the 10th century, it belonged to 
Princess Olga and was called “Olga’s city.” The boyars of 
Vyshgorod supported Svyatopolk the Damned. Bogolyu- 
bovo near Vladimir and Smyadyn near Smolensk arose 


1 Novugored Annals, p. 66. 
® Jpaty Annals, р. [56-59. 
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later. The chronicle compares Bogolyubovo with Vysh- 
gorod, saying that it stood at a distance from Vladimir 
equal to that between Kiev and Vyshgorod. The princes 
were wont to erect fortifications, a palace and a cathe- 
dral in such suburban castles in their efforts to dominate 
some hallowed sanctuary. Vyshgorod was the repository 
of the relics of Boris and Gleb, and Bogolyubovo had a 
magnificent stone church although the hallowed icon of 
the Virgin Mary (later known as the Vladimir Icon) was 
removed by Andrei Bogolyubsky from Vyshgorod and 
placed in the Cathedral of the Assumption in Vladimir. In 
1191, the sepulchre of Boris and Gleb was transferred 
from Vyshgorod to Smyadyn, which made the latter "a 
second Vyshgorod." A closer examination will reveal similar 
royal castles in the vicinity of big towns. It may well be 
that the 12th-century revival in Gorodishche near Nov- 
gorod, was due to just such a desire on the part of the 
Novgorod princes to have a suburban castle of their own. 


4. MERCHANTS 


Trade had always played a great role in the towns so 
that merchants were prominent among the townsfolk in 
the feudal period. Commerce was associated with riches 
since an early date. One Ancient Rus memorial declares: 
“And others, merchants in the town, who are rich 
people.”! The merchants were singled out as a special 
group by later Novgorod records to distinguish them from 
the boyars, zhityi and cherniye people but this does not 
imply that the differentiation arose at a late date. Concise 
Russkaya Pravda mentions the kupchina, and Extensive 
Pravda the kupets, making a special provision for the fin 
to be paid for their murder. 


1G. Y. Kochin, Materials for a Terminological Dictionary of Ancient 
Russia, p. 165. 
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The words kupels'and kupchina are derivatives of the 
noun kupiya, which denoted goods, a purchase, or trade 
in general. 

In contrast to the kupefs (a man engaged in trade), the 
gosi was one who carried on commerce in other towns 
and foreign countries. 

There were two terms closely associated with commerce 
which were derived Irom the word gost. The first was gosti- 
nefs, which meant a highway along which there was 
constant traffic, and the second was gostinnifsa, i.e, a 
place where the gosti stayed, an inn, a hotel. 

There was yet a third term come down from ancient 
times which was used to describe commercial operations 
and places connected wiih them. It was ferg or lorg. Its 
derivatives were forgoulya, lorgovishehe, forgovets, ete. 
It should be noted that the words forgoonik and fargovets 
appear in the records at a relatively late date, only in 
the 13th century, according to Sreznevsky, although the 
word forg is used to denote commercial operations and 
trading places as early as the 11th century. Later on, the 
words Rupels, gost and forgovets forked out in their devel- 
opment: kupefs and gost came to denote people engaged 
in more or less big commercial operations, and forgo- 
abi was applied to those who engaged in petty retail 
rade. 

Merchants are first mentioned in Rus's 845 treaty with 
the Greeks, where "the Rupefs Adun” is mentioned among 
the other Russian representatives. Ancient Rus trade with 
Constantinople was very primitive. Wax, furs and slaves 
(chelyad) were the main commodities, The merchants who 
came to the Byzantine capital looked like warriors; that 
is why the treaties devote so much attention to murders, 
lights and quarrels between the Greeks and the Russians, 
although the latter were supposed to enter the city “un- 
armed." The hardships and dangers of the way made the 
merchants unite inta big caravans, Constantine Porphyro- 
genilus describes the reception of Princess Olga at the 
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royal court and observes that there were 43 merchants in 
her retinue.! It was the &uptsi or gosti, trading with other 
towns and countries, who enjoyed the greatest prestige 
and the personal protection of the prince. The Concise 
Pravda’s mention of the kupchina in its first article is note- 
worthy in this respect. It indicates that when the article 
was written, the merchants were under the patronage of 
the prince himself and were on an equal footing with his 
men-at-arms (the mechnik, grid and yabednik). The gost's 
high station in life is clearly seen from Vladimir Mono- 
makh's Precepts, in which he demanded respect for the 
gosti since the good or ill fame of the princes depended 
on them. His precepts are echoed in the reminiscences of 
Kuzmishche of Kiev about Andrei Bogolyubsky. When a 
gost came to Andrei “from Constantinople and other coun- 
tries, from the Russian land” the prince was wont to send 
the latter to the cathedral to give him an opportunity of 
enjoying the sight of its riches.? 

The 11th-12th-century merchant is very well described 
in the Extensive Russkaya Pravda, a valuable source on 
urban life in Kiev Rus. There were two distinct kinds 
of commercial operations: domestic trade—kuplya, and 
foreign trade—gostba ("if a merchant give another mer- 
chant kunas for kuplya or for gostba"). 

The kupets had the right to defer his payments if he 
had suffered calamities on the way: shipwreck, fire, rob- 
bery or plunder in wartime. He was held responsible only 
when the loss was the result of "drink," gambling or 
"madness," The gosti or strangers from other towns en- 
joyed priority rights in receiving bad debts.? 


1 Jzvestia Gosudarstvennoi Akademii istorii materiainoi kultury, Issue 
91, рр. 47-48. The translator used a very unsultable word—torgool 
iy (trading people)—a term dating from the 17th-18th centuries to 

enote the merchants. 

* [paty Annals, p. 401. The printed edition does not have a comma 
after the word “countries,” but in that context the latter is connected 
with the word A roca ar rather than with the "Russian land." 

* Russkaya Pravda, Vol. 1, p. 110.: 
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The various transcripts of the 13th-century treaty be- 
tween Smolensk and Riga reveal the merchant's eminent 
position in the social scale. The treaty in question was 
designed to protect Russian and German merchants abroad. 
Under the treaty, the merchants were not to be tried 
on the strength of the testimony given by a single pos- 
lukh; two witnesses had to be heard, with one of them 
being a relative of the accused. The merchant was not 
subject to trial by ordeal—a proof of innocence which 
could not be applied without his consent. A Russian mer- 
chant had no right to litigate with a German merchant 
(faéinin) in the Rus land, or vice versa. The merchant was 
free to dispose of a thief he caught without applying to 
the civic authorities. Commercial transactions and the 
stay of merchants abroad under the Smolensk-Riga treaty 
were governed by a series of petty provisions which in- 
dicate the hardships and dangers of medieval trade! 

The 1189-99 treaty between Novgorod and the German 
towns is likewise keynoted by this care to ensure travel 
“without obstruction” for Novgorod and German mer- 
chants.* 

At the same time both treaties reveal the behaviour oi 
medieval merchants. Murder, mayhem and assault (“to 
smite one on the ear,” “to fell to the ground,” etc.) as well 
as wounds inflicted with weapons or clubs are constantly 
mentioned in the treaties. The articles of the treaty show 
the coarse manners of the day, the beating of married 
women and girls, the snatching off of povois (wimples) 
and finally the violation of women. 

A Riga deed to the prince of Vitebsk, dating from the 
late 13th century, contains an interesting story of German 
commercial practices. “At that time, the Lithuanian troops 
were near the town," say the Riga authorities in their de- 
scription of the vicissitudes of one of their merchants, "he, 


l1 Russbo-livonskiye aküy, pp. 420-45. 
2 Deeds of Great Navgorod and. Pshov, pp. 55-56. 
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however, wished to go to the Lithuanian troops to buy 
wenches, and as is the custom among us, took a sword 
with him. He lost his way and came up to a monastery. 
Thereupon, three monks and a fourth man with them ap- 
peared, seized him, beat him and tore him, and deprived 
him of his sword by force.” What is of interest here is the 
personality of the merchant, who left besieged Vitebsk to 
buy slave women in the hostile camp and was ambushed 
near a monastery which must have stood on the outskirts 
of the town. 

The same document describes the extortion practised by 
the prince and his men-at-arms, the murder of a merchant 
by another during a carousal, etc.! The rough and primi- 
live existence, constant danger lurking on the way and in 
foreign towns, are described in the Polotsk, Smolensk and 
Novgorod Annals dealing with foreign trade. 

At an early date the merchants became a distinct social 
group which enjoyed great prestige in political affairs. 
“The boyars and the merchants rebelled” during the pro- 
tracted disturbances which followed the death of Andrei 
Bogolyubsky. They demanded that short shrift be made of 
the princes who opposed Vsevolod Bolshoye Gnezdo and 
whom he captured. The chronicler observes that “the 
revolt was great in the town of Vladimir.” Vsevolod had 
to make concessions and incarcerated the captive princes. 
The fact that it was no slip of the tongue on the part of 
the Vladimir chronicler when he mentioned boyars and 
merchants side by side is proved by the story of 1206 
about the sending-off ceremonies for Prince Konstantin, 
who was leaving for Novgorod. He was seen off by his 
brothers and "all his father's boyars and all the mer- 
chants."? Both reports. have the .merchants on. the 
highest social rung, second to the boyars. The sit. 
uation is similar in Novgorod, where it. was. pos- 


! Russko.liwonskiye akly, pp. 26-28. cu ` 
* Laorenty Аяла рр. 365, 401. а 
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sibly still more pronounced. Among the reports which bear 
this out, for instance, is the chronicler’s story about the 
meeting between Rostislay Mstislavich and the Novgorod- 
ites in Velikiye Luki: “And he summoned the Novgorod- 
ites for a poryad: ognishchane, grid and the bigger mer- 
chants." The word peryad is an indication that an agreg- 
ment or treaty was involved. This formula “ognishechane, 
grid and merchants,” is used later to denote the upper 
classes in Great Novgorod: the boyars, men-at-arms and 
merchants. The merchants in Novgorod enjoyed certain 
privileges, among them exemption from the payment of 
the wild wergild.! 

Medieval trade, which involved great risk, made the 
merchant not only a trader in the full sense of the word 
but a warrlor as well. The merchants were in the fore- 
front of the home guard, mainly because they were better 
armed, The Novgorodites, for instance, gave the mer- 
chants money to buy equipment for a forthcoming cam- 
paign.* 

The peculiarities of the feudal military: system ‘explain 
why the merchants are mentioned side by side with pro- 
fessional warriors, the so-called grid. Thelr children and 
servants went with them on their travels. Such a caravan 
was relatively numerous, otherwise it would have been 
plundered on the way. This explains how the Pereyaslavl 
Prince Yaroslav Vsevolodovich came to capture 2,000 Nov- 
gorodites in Torzhok in 1215. Mot all of them were mer- 
chants, but many were engaged in trade. Somewhat later, 
the same Yaroslav incarcerated in cellars and a small hut 
150-Novgorodites and 15 people from Smolensk “who 
came to trade in. his land," Naturally, not all. of, them 
were merchants, some, being the children, relatives and 
servants of merchants. |... a 

The merchants, were that. seetlon of the. community. ‘from 
which new boyars emerged. We have the will of a certain 
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Kliment, dating from 1258-68. He was engaged in com- 
mercial operations and was at the same time a landowner. 
Two manors with their harvest (obilye), and horses, and 
apiaries, and small villages were bequeathed by him to 
Yuri Monastery. Two other manors, one of which had 
a vegetable garden, were bequeathed to his kith and kin. 
He also had a flock of sheep and a herd of swine.! In a 
way, Kliment was connected with the Novgorod 5/0, Іл 
the 11th-13th centuries, the distinction between boyars 
and merchants was not as pronounced as somewhat later, 
when the notion of family honour arose, and the boyars 
became landowners par excellence. 


5: URBAN BOYARS 


It is no easy task to discover the origin of the patriciate 
in Russian towns, mainly because of the lack of infor- 
mation. The word boyarin or bolyarin (Sreznevsky con- 
sidered the latter to be mainly South Slavonic) makes an 
early appearance in the chronicles. Reports dating from 
the late 10th and the early 11th century mention sfartsi 
gradskiye on a par with boyars, and this marks the be- 
ginning of the history of urban boyardom. In Klyuchev- 
sky's opinion. it is the trading aristocracy that is called 
narochitiye muzhi in the initial. chronicler'S account o 
the times of Prince Vladimir,. whereas the.desyatshige, 
sotskiye and other town magistrates within that group are 
called startsi gradskiye or “the elders of all the towns.” 
They were a military and administrative group. of elders 
in.trading.towns who came ftom the. ranks- of: the mer- 
'chants,. Klyuchevsky's opinions: were coloured by. his.na- 
tion that 9th-century Russian. towns were. “industrial” 
centres. PN his MEM. to the origin. of the-sfartsi 
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gradshiye.! Yushkov wrote about them in great detail and 
arrived at the conclusion that the bulk of the boyars 
sprang “from the ranks of big landowners who were not 
connected with the druzhina organization.” He says that 
they were called s£arísi back in the late 10th century. In 
the 11th century, boyars came from two groups—"Írom 
the ranks of big local landowners and the men-at-arms.” 
Later on, these two groups merged into one? 

Thus, we find Klyuchevsky and Yushkov going to ex- 
tremes: the former insisted that the sfartsi gradskiye 
sprang mainly from the ranks of merchants, and the latter 
regarded them only as former landowners, Yushkov thinks 
that towns in Ancient Rus were primarily “centres of 
feudal rule" over the surrounding countryside. Hence Kiev- 
ites, Chernigovites, and so forth, were “neither merchants, 
nor industrialists, but local feudal lords who waxed 
strong under the protection of the towns and lived in their 
urban baileys."* 

Grekov believed that the sfartsi gradskiye were a spe- 
cial strata of the nobility. “Our chronicles sometimes 
draw a line of distinction between these two strata of the 
nobility: the boyars and the sfarfsi. The startsi, or elders, 
ar& the so-called zemskiye boyars."* Both Grekov and 
Yushkov regard the sfartsi gradskiye as the elders of 
early Russian towns, which, Yushkov declares, were com- 
pletely dominated by the feudal lords. The feudals crowd 
out the craftsmen and merchants in Kiev, Chernigov, 
Novgorod and elsewhere, all the Klevites, Chernigovites 
and Novgorodites who laid down their lives in defence of 
their home towns, so that the Russian. town becomes. a 
mere "burg'—a castle. It is true that Yushkov makes. a 
concession and .allows that the sfarfsi gradskiye .may 
have included big merchants. — . ' ... e z 
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I shall now try to explain how the startsi gradskiye 
came to appear in our chronicles, in which they are men- 
tioned in the story of the martyrdom of the Varangians: 
“And the startsi and boyars said” (983). The story of Wla- 
dimir's conferences with his boyars and sfarfsi mentions 
them twice: "Vladimir summoned his boyars and the 
startsi gradskiye"; "And the prince summoned his boyars 
and startsi” (987); they are mentioned a fourth time in 
the consecration of the Church of the Tithes "by the boyars 
and the sfarísi gradskiye"; and the last time in the story 
of Vladimir's abolition of the wergild: “And the bishops 
and startsi said.”! One is struck by the fact that this five- 
fold mention of the startsi falls within the period of 
Prince Vladimir's reign (980-1015). Klyuchevsky noted this 
and suggested that Vladimir, who was brought up in Nov- 
gorod, surrounded himself with a group of urban elders 
in Kiev as well. This, Klyuchevsky thought, explained why 
the initial chronicle mentioned startsi gradskiye only in 
Vladimir's time.? 

There is, however, another explanation of this fact 
when we consider the nature of the chronicle. The text in 
question was taken by the chronicler from the Discourse 
about "how (Vladimir) was baptized after taking 
Korsun." This Discourse has been preserved in a trans- 
cript, which is of earlier origin than the chronicle itself. 
It is there that we discover the phrase quoted by the chron- 
icler: "Vladimir summoned his boyars and the starts! 
gradskige."3 Indeed, startsi gradskiye appear only where 
Vladimir is involved in religious issues. This explains 
why the term makes its appearance only in Vladimir's 
time, for it was a literary term used by the chronicler and 
the hagiographers. That is why some transcripts of the 


~. l Egorenty Annals, pp. 80, 104, 105, 122, 124. 
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chronicle use sfartsi fyudskiye! instead of gradsklye, to 
mean representatives of the people, the townsfolk at large. 
The latter had its own nobility, the marochitiye {yudi, ar 
the narochitaya chad, in contrast to the “common chad," 
or the bulk of the urban population. The term—sfartsi 
gradskiye then is a term which is used by the memorial in 
question and was not in general use in that place or pe- 
riod. That explains why it occurs only in accounts of Vla- 
dimir's activities. 

The well-known accounts of Vladimir's feasts give an 
idea of the structure of Kiev's population: "And those 
that are to come are the boyars, and grid, and sofskiye, 
and desyatskiye, and nmarochiliye muzhi."? The grid and 
the bayars are part of the druzhina, while the solskiys, 
desyaíshiye and the пагосце muzhi represent the 
townsfolk. This is as yet an incipient urban nobility, which 
admitted into its ranks both men-at-arms and merchants. 

The development of the towns led to the emergence of 
a group of boyars who were connected not only with the 
demesnes in the countryside but with the towns as well. 
In the LJth-12th centuries, we discover boyar families 
which were firmly settled in the towns. The history of 
boyar families has not been studied at all. An exception 
is Rozhkov's paper on Novgorod boyar families. Yet we 
discover the remarkable fact that boyar families settled 
in towns and gave rise to a class of urban patricians. 

Let us examine some ol the boyar families whose- his- 
tory is made more or less clear by the records. In his 
story of the enthronement of Izyaslav Mstislavich in: Kiev, 
the chronicler mentions the arrest of several boyars who 
were supporters of the. Olegovichi. family. Among. thear 
tested were.Danilo. Veliky,. Gyurgei Prokepych, and: lvor 
Gyurgevich, Miroslav's grandson. Miroslav must have 
been well known to Kievites, otherwise there would be no 
sense in mentioning him ta explain sty Ivor was. - | 
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. Very little is known about the founder of the Mirosla- 
vichi family. The chronicler reports that a panel from the 
Lord's sepulchre was brought in 1134 at Miroslav's re- 
quest. For some unexplained reason, the publishers of the 
Ipaty Annals gave this Miroslav the patronymic of Gyu- 
ryatinich, thus identifying him, without sufficient ground, 
with the Novgorod posadnik. The note for 1146 in the 
Ipaty Annals also mentions. Miroslav Andreyevich and 
Miroslav, the grandson of Khilich, who were almost Ivor's 
contemporaries. Neither of them can, therefore, be regard- 
ed as his grandfather Miroslav. 

The afore-mentioned Miroslav may be identified with a 
Miroslav in Extensive Russkaya Pravda, who was a par- 
ticipant in the coníerence in Berestovo on the eve of Vla- 
dimir Monomakh’s entry into Kiev. It is very possible 
that the manor or village of Miroslavtsy near Kiev, men- 
tioned in a list of 14th-century Russian towns, may have 
been named after this Miroslav. Miroslavskoye manor 
existed near Vitichev in the 12th century. Miroslav was 
the founder of a rich boyar family in Kiev. 

Boyar Ratibor of Kiev was a prominent figure of the 
late 11th and early 12th century. He is first mentioned 
in 1079, when Grand Prince Vsevolod Yaroslavich ap- 
pointed him posadnik in Tmutarakan. Two years later, he 
was captured by two princes who seized Tmutarakan. 
Seals bearing his name-were discovered in the vicinity 
of Tmutarakan. On the face they bear an image of St. Ni- 
kolai and on the reverse side the inscription "from Ra- 
tibor."? When Vsevolod died, Ratibor entered the service 
of his son Vladimir Monomakh. He took active part in the 
treacherous murder of the Polovtsian Khan- Itlar, when 
his son Yelbekh, Ratiborovich shot Itlar: with, an. arrow. 
Later, Ratibor. was. — Jépresiptlivs. at. ng 
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princes’ congress in Uvetichi and took part in the con- 
ference in Berestovo in 1113. The Extensive Russkaya 
Pracda calls Ralibor a Kiev tysyatsky. 

Foma, Ratibor's son and heir, was also in the service 
of Vladimir Monomakh. In 1116, Foma Ratiborovich to- 
gether with boyar Vyacheslav took part in the Danube 
campaign and in the unsuccessful siege of Derestr. Some- 
what later (1121), he was posadnit in Cherven.! 

The Chudin family were very prominent in Kiev. Chu- 
din's bailey, which stood near that of Vorotislav, was 
well known to the chronicler in the second half of the 11th 
century. Chudin himself took part in the 1072 congress of 
the Yaroslavichi in Vyshgorod where the Pravda of the 
Yaroslavichi was drawn up. At that time, Chudin “held” 
Vyshgerod, The word “held” should apparently be taken 
to mean what it meant later, i.e, temporary control af the 
town as a lien. Chudin's brother was called Tuky. It seems 
that the entire family was of non-Russian origin and may 
have been descendants of the "best" muzhi who, under 
Viadimir Svyatoslavich, were settled in the towns along 
the Desna and other rivers from among the Novgorod 
Slovenes, Krivichi, Chud and Vyatichi? 

Chudin's son, who bore the Christian name of Ivan, 
took part in the conference at Berestovo in 1113. 

These examples show that there were boyar families in 
Kiev who handed down their property from father to son. 
Poverty of information does not allow a more detailed 
examination of the biographies of the individual boyar fam- 
ilies, but there ls absolutely no doubt that patrician fam- 
ilies existed in Kiev in the iith-13th centuries. Among 
them were the descendants of Vyshata, a voivode in the 
last Rus campagin against Constantinople.In 1043 who was 
' taken prisoner.by the Greeks. Aiter the Russian-ships were 
wrecked in a storm, he was the only member of the prince's 
retinue to stay with the warriors who were stranded on 
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the shore. This behaviour on his part may be explained by 
the fact that the Kiev home guard was a part of the army. 
The Kiev tysyatsky Yan was Vyshata's son, and the chron- 
icler treats him as a well-known personality. The com- 
prehensive biography of Yan Vyshatich compiled by M. D. 
Prisyolkov is a masterpiece of historical penetration and 
saves us the trouble of tracing the activities of this Yan, 
who played a conspicuous role in 1Ith-century events. Yan 
Vyshatich's son took the monastic vow at Kiev Pechera- 
Monastery under the name of Varlaam. According to the 
Paterik, Yan, the father of the young novice, was. first 
among the prince's boyars.? 

The history of some patrician families in Novgorod is 
much more easily traced. I shall dwell only on the more 
striking of them. Posadnik Dmitr Zavidich died in 1118, 
and in 1128 Zavid Dmitriyevich, obviously his son, was 
appointed to succeed him. Thus, the post of posadnik in 
Novgorod was hereditary back in the early 12th century. 

The Miroshkinichi were a famous boyar family in Nov- 
gorod. Its founder may have been the Miroslav who was 
sent by the Novgorodites as posadnik to Pskov in 1132, It 
is quite possible that he is the same person as the town 
crier Miroshka mentioned in Vsevolod’s Statutes, Later, 
the charter granted the Church of St. John. the Baptist on 
the Opoki calls Miroslav a posadnik, In 1135, posadnik 
Miroslav went to conciliate the Kievites with the Chernigo- 
vites but failed. He died the same year. 

Novgorod posadnik Miroshka* died in the early [3th 
century and was buried at Yuri Monastery. He may 


have been a grandson of the earlier posadnik Miroslav 


since boyar families were wont to stick to personal family 
names. Miroshka's children were Dmitr and Boris, who 
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played a prominent part in the history of Novgorod. Dmitr 
became posadnik shortly after his father’s death. Boris had 
so much power in Novgorod that he once ordered the exe- 
cution of a Novgorodite in Yaroslav's bailey. The 1209 in- 
surrection in Novgorod ruled to remove the Miroshkinichi 
irom the city. Their sepulchres were discovered under the 
floor of the great cathedral in Yuri Monastery, where 
they had thelr family tomb. 

The relatives of posadnik Tverdislav Mikhailovich were 
{ће enemies and rivals of the Miroshkinichi. The salient fea- 
ture of the struggle between the two families was that 
they sought to enlist the support of the prince but on the 
whole followed their own policies. In Novgorod, they had 
supporters and enemies. Their power was based on land- 
holdings beyond the town limits, but they were closely con- 
neeted with the town and its activities. That is why Dmitr 
Miroshkinich was buried in a suburban cloister rather than 
in a countryside estate.! 

What we have seen in Kiev and Novgorod is true for 
olher big towns, regardless of how scanty our chronicle 
reports may appear at first sight. A class of local boyars, 
deeply rooted in the various towns, emerged in the 11th- 
13th centuries. The accepted notion that a boyar was a 
kind of nomad -who travelled from one prince to another 
contrasts sharply with the testimony of the records. The 
strife between the ancient towns of Rostoy and Suzdal on 
the one hand, and Wladimir, on the other, becomes under- 
standable if we accept the fact that boyar families were 
firmly settled in the towns and were: surrounded by their 
possessions. Galich is a case in point, The chronicle fre- 
quently identifies the “ungodly people of Galich” with the 





1 For details see K. Manaiitome, Onan o послдниках нобгородоких 
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Galich boyars. “A number of boyar estates, baileys and 
castles stood in the vicinity of ancient Galich. These boyar 
baileys and castles served as a sort of curtain around the 
capital of the Galich-Volyn Principality.” 

The boyars were prominent in the economic and political 
life of the towns. To begin with, they were unquestionably 
connected with commercial operations and usury. The Ex- 
tensive Russkaya Pravda describes a kholop engaged in 
trade with the consent of his master, if the latter “lets the 
kholop off to trade.” This master was most probably a 
boyar who traded through his bondman. This is confirmed 
by Smolensk’s 1229 treaty with the Germans under which 
the kholops of a "noble" (another transcript says "boyar") 
engaged in trade? This reveals the boyar practice of trad- 
ing through their bondmen who were rather free in their 
commercial activities in spite of their status. Some boyars, 
like the Miroshkinichi of Novgorod, were very much in- 
volved in usury. In the 1209 uprising, they were deprived 
of many doski, or promissory notes. Through their 
trade and usury, the boyars were closely allied with the 
townsfolk at large, particularly with the bigger merchants. 

Boyar participation in the construction of churches re- 
veals the great riches they had amassed. Novgorod Annals 
describe the building of St. John the Baptist Church on 
Chyudintseva Street by Moisei Domazhirovich. In 1183, 
Ryadko and his brother built a church in Rogatitsa. In 
1188, Semyon Dubychevich founded a church in Arkazh 
Monastery. In 1192, a church was built in Khutyn Monas- 
tery by Alexei Mikhailovich, who took the monastic vows 
under the name of Varlaam. The building of churches by 
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boyars is particularly evident in Novgorod not because it 
was carried on there to any greater extent, but because 
Novgorod Annals abound in local detail. Thus, the Paferik 
tells of the participation of the £ysyafskg Shimon, or Simon, 
in the construction of the Great Church at Pechera Monas- 
tery. Boyars built churches not only because they were de- 
yout Christians but also because they wished to have a place 
of refuge in case of fire or other calamities, The church was 
regarded as personal property, and this is indicated by the 
fact that boyars were wont to appoint priests from among 
their kholops without manumission.! We can easily imagine 
the position of such a kAolop priest who read services in the 
church built by a boyar and usually situated near his bailey. 


6. PARISH (WHITE) CLERGY 


With the establishment of Christianity, the Orthodox 
clergy became a potent force in the towns of Kiev Rus. 
It was more or less sharply divided into two sections: the 
white and tha black. Each of these had its own peculiari- 
lies and special privileges. The strength of the black cler- 
gy lay in its unity. As a matter of fact, it was the black 
clergy that made the clergy as a whole a major feudal force 
which rapidly amassed powerful economic means and 
extensive land holdings. High ranking members of the black 
clergy, the superiors and bishops, were prominent in poli- 
tics and eultural undertakings. Superficially, the role of the 
parish clergy was more modest, However it was the parish 
clergy that was the vehicle of ecclesiastical and political 
ideas, although it simultaneously came under the influence 
of publie opinion. It was the source of bitter criticism ol 
the upper clergy and its licentiousness, and of the boyars 
and usurers “who ruined innocent souls.” It was to them 
that Engels’ penetrating remark about the plebeian part of 


1 “He shall remain indentured even alter being read in." (Билу 
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the clergy applies: “Of burgher or plebeian origin, they 
stood close enough to the life of the masses to retain their 
burgher and plebeian sympathies in spite of their clerical 
status."! To be sure, even within the white clergy there was 
a sharp distinction between the rich and the poor priests, 
between the priests and deacons, on the one hand, and the 
sextons, on the other, etc. 

In order to get a correct picture of the role of the clergy 
in early Russian towns, we should try to estimate their 
numbers. 

The number of white clergymen in Kiev is indicated by 
the figure of 600 (“near six hundred”) churches on Gora 
and Podol affected by the 1124 fire. Such a figure is almost 
fantastic for a single town, but it should be remembered 
that it includes the numerous monasterial and private chap- 
els as well as the countless altars in the chantries, and so 
forth. Most of the princes, princesses and boyars had their 
private chapels. When on the verge of death, princesses of- 
ten took the veil in their "own" churches. It well may be 
that the abundance of churches in Kiev gave rise to the 
fantastic figure of several hundreds, like the well-known 
Moscow "sorok sorokov” (“two score of two scores"). In any 
case, the number of Kiev churches ran into the hundreds. 

Other major Russian towns reckoned their churches by 
the dozen, at least. In the terrible fire of 1185, when almost 
the entire town of Vladimir Zalessky was razed to the 
ground, 32 churches were destroyed, and 27 were burnt 
down in 1227 when half the town was razed by fire. Fifteen 
churches were destroyed in a great Rostov conflagration, 
while 17 churches were burnt to the ground in Yaroslavl 
by another fire.* 

These figures appear to be incomplete. It seems that the 
chronicler deals only with the parish churches, in contrast 
to the 600 in Kiev, and this accounts for such a great dif- 
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ference in the number of churches in Kiev and Vladimir 
Zalessky. DM. : 
Every church was a special establishment with a staff of 
its own who were much more numerous than they were in 
Russia at a later date. The clergy consisted not only of 
priests and deacons, who, it should be added, were not to 
be found in every church, but also of sextons. The "church 
regulations" list the following among the churchmen: the 
priest, the deacon, the priest's wile, their children, “those 
іп the choir” (ie, the deacons, sextons and others), and 
the woman wafer-baker. “These are people of the church, 
and servants of God." The church charter of Vladimir Svya- 
toslavich has a similar list with a few additions: the pope, 
his wife, and their children, the deacon, his wife, the wafer- 
baker, and “those in the choir": the sexton, the scribe, 
and all the clergy and their children."! To this we should 
add the mendicants, who were a kind of permanent fixture 
al many churches (the widows, the halt, the blind), as well 
as several groups of people indentured to the church on a 
permanent or temporary basis (prosheheniks, zadushniye 
lyudi, etc). The number of people varied greatly with every 
church, but almost every one of them was supposed to have 
several courtyards inhabited by churchmen, who made up 
a special neighbourhood. On the whole, the churchmen with 
all their children and domestics comprised a goodly por- 
tion of ihe urban population, possibly somewhat greater 
than is commonly believed. An interesting report about the 
préparations to arm the Novgorod home guard in 1148 
gives indirect evidence about the number of churchmen in 
the town. The Novgorodites decided to mobilize even the 
sextons, who were awaiting to be ordained.* This act would 
have been absurd if there were only a few of these unor- 
dained churchmen, Actually there are reports of priests 


1 Nagorod Annals, pp. 478, 481. 
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being killed in battle. The Sarai Bishop Feognost sent the 
following query to the Constantinople Patriarchal Con- 
gress: “If a priest kills a man on the field of battle, is he 
eligible for church service after that?” Their reply was: 
“Not forbidden by the sacred canons.” The publishers of 
Feognost's questionnaire note that this answer was con- 
tained in the best and earliest transcripts and was the one 
originally given, whereas the later versions read: "This is 
forbidden by the sacred canons." Thus, Peresvet and Os- 
lyabya, who fought the Tatars at Kulikovo Polye, were no 
exceptions among priests in Ancient Rus. 

The staff of churchmen expanded for various reasons, 
both secular and ecclesiastic. The Church of St. John the 
Baptist on the Opoki, which served as a headquarters for 
the wax-dealers in Novgorod, had a permanent staff which 
included at least two priests, a deacon, a sacristan and 
the watchmen. “The churchmen of St. John” were a pro- 
minent ecclesiastical corporation on whom it was incum- 
bent to read daily services ("to sing at St. John's daily"). 
Such a church must have been the centre of a small neigh- 
bourhood inhabited by churchmen and mendicants, a pecul- 
iar but almost inevitable appendage to the clergy. 

The importance of a church and its clergy increased per- 
ceptibly when it was a repository of some hallowed object 
such as icons or relics. Belief in miracles was so common- 
place in medieval times that the chroniclers are sincere in 
their reports about "God's mercy" or "forgiveness" grant- 
ed to the sick and the halt by some holy object, since dis- 
ease was regarded as a punishment. It was “forgiven” 
after the most ardent supplications. 

We are aware of a number of churches in big towns 
which kept relics revered with particular devotion.? 


! Rasskaya istoriche biblioteka, Vol. VI, p. 138 and Note 9. 

з Д. В. Айналов, Судьба Киевского х wiseNNORO наследия 
mr Мәе, z= Destiny 5 moe Art he we н) Otdelenia 
ru slavyanskoi arkheologit Russkogo arkheologicheskogo obshchestoa, 
Vol. XII, рр. 23-29. I wish to make here a single correction. The author 
has translated the "rex Georgius sclavus" of the Latin text as “tsar 
Georgy, slave," whereas it should be “king Georgy, the Slav." 
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The Church of Boris and Gleb in Vyshgorod was a place 
to which the poor and the halt flocked and where the sick 
were brought and laid at the foot of royal relics. 

Apart from their purely ecclesiastical functions, most of 
the urban churches, particularly those made in stone, were 
used to store goods and property in time of fire, strife and 
insurrection. The citizens who were accustomed to live in 
wooden houses willingly spent great sums to build stone 
churches, which served as refuge from fire and plunder. 

Big churches were usually turned into sobors. Popes 
and deacons “daily” read vespers, mass and liturgies in 
these sobors, The sobor was headed by an "elder" who was 
appointed by the bishop. Priest Lazar was the "elder" of 
the klirics at the Church of Boris and Gleb in Vyshgorod. 
Lazar's son was apparently also intending to become a 
clergyman and, at the behest of his father, served as night 
watchman at the church. 

The Greek word &lir (xA$2)—a body of churchmen 
—was used in Rus in a special sense with respect to 
great cathedrals, whose Aliroshane made up an ecclesias- 
tical association with aims and tasks similar to those of 
West-European chapters. That this was so was suggested 
long ago but merely as a thesis: “Penes Episcopos et Me- 
tropolitas erat juxta indubitata testimonia annalium Ru- 
thenorum distinctus Clerus, constituens sic dictum Krylos, 
cui in Ecclesia latina correspondent Capitulum,'? 

In episcopal centres, the sobors were under the personal 
charge of the bishop. But sobors existed at a distance from 
the cathedral in such towns as Vyshgorod, Belgorod and 
Bogolyubovo. There too the kliroshane made up compact 
associations headed by their elders. One of the chroniclers 


2 “Since many came to the church of the saints and brought their 
sick ма rw i in the church of these saints." (D. I. Abramovich, 
op. cit., p. 15. 

Ps Деди Ecclesiae Ruthenae, auctore Michaele Harasiewicz, Leo- 
poll, 1862, p. 9. 
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calls the &liroshane of the Church of the Assumption in 
Vladimir "Luka's chad,” after Luka, their elder.t 

Cathedral churches were granted numerous privileges 
and holdings, and became clerical urban centres. The 
earliest report of a charter being granted dates back to 
996. A desyatina, or a tithe, was granted to the Church of 
the Tithes by Vladimir Svyatoslavich to be collected from 
his estate and his towns. Later, Andrei Bogolyubsky grant- 
ed the Cathedral of the Assumption in Vladimir, "subur- 
ban estates with tributes, and the best manors, and a tithe 
of his flocks, and a tithe of his trade.” Thus, the cathedral 
owned suburban estates and manors with the right of im- 
munity (“with tributes”) and, besides, collected dues from 
one in every ten fairs. Our sources indicate that cathedrals 
also owned “tithe towns." The Church of the Tithes in Kiev 
owned the town of Polonny with the surrounding volosts, 
while the Cathedral of the Assumption in Vladimir-on- 
Klyazma owned the town of Gorokhovets.2 

Cathedral churches had libraries which were staffed 
with scribes. The chronicle mentions books which belonged 
to the Cathedral of the Assumption in Vladimir. The church 
treasury was located in the gallery (polati) and was re- 
garded as civic property. The people of Viadimir were in- 
censed when they heard that their new princes had seized 
the gold and silver of the Cathedral of the Assumption 
and got hold of the keys to the vestry. This act on the part 
of the princes was regarded as proof that the Rostislavi- 
chi were disloyal to the people of Vladimir, whom they 
treated not as their subjects but as the people of a con- 
quered volost. That same church had a ferem where mon- 
ey, books, sacred vessels and precious fabrics were kept. 
When a town was sacked the first thing the conquerors did 


1 Laoreniy Annals, p. 351. The miei however, place a comma 
between "Luka's chad" and the “kliroshane," but in their index the 
rank Luka among the cathedral clergy by calling him a demesipenn 
(a singer of ancient songs). 

* [bld. pp. 330, 340. 
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was to loot the church. When the Poles captured Vladimir 
Volynsky, they tried to break into the Cathedral of the 
Mother of God and failed only because the cathedrai doors 
proved to be extremely stout and withstood the onslaught 
until aid came. 

Besides, urban cathedrals situated in commercial towns 
had a purely secular function: they were repositories of 
weights and measures. Under the article “on civic meas- 
ures,” the bishop was responsible for their remaining in- 
tact, Under Smolensk's treaty with the Germans the stand- 
ard weight was kept at the cathedral on the hill. The 
Church of the Tithes in Kiev and St. Sophia's Cathedral 
in Novgorod took part in keeping the weights and meas- 
ures. 

The white clergy made up a substantial part of the ur- 
ban population and enjoyed considerable prestige in the 
towns, particularly among the richer part of the commu- 
nity, This gave rise to a peculiar type of clergyman, a yes- 
man who indulged his flock. The sermon of a certain Nov- 
gorod bishop of the 12th century (presumably Ilya-Ioann) 
describes the Novgorod priests as conniving at such prac- 
tices as bearing false witness in church (rotitsya). Nev- 
ertheless, the practice became widespread and was profit- 
able to the clergy. 

The close association of the white clergy with their par- 
ishioners, against a background of generally rude morals 
and manners, made the priests and their clergy regular 
participants of feasts and carousals. Even the strict bishop 
had no objections to priests taking part in feasts arranged 
by the laity, but what made him furious was the excessive 
drinking and the desire to get the guests drunk at all costs: 
“You see, there is a custom in this town to make one drunk 
by all means.” One gets an idea of clerical participation 
in such carousals from the description in /paty Annals of 
the capture of Belgorod in 1150, at that time the seat 
of Prince Boris Yuryevich. When the enemy appeared 
near Belgorod, Boris was drinking in the gallery of the 
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royal palace with his men-at-arms and the Belgorod 


"priests.i 


The above-- mentioned sermon of the Novgorod bishop 
reveals yet another purely mundane aspect oí the white 
elergy's activities. It was at variance with ecclesiastical 
ideals but was highly typical of the behaviour of medieval 
clergy. The bishop hurled invective at priests who engaged 
in usury: “I have also heard of priests who take rezas 
{interest)." He does not wish to countenance such practices 
and announces strict punishment for such misdemeanour.? 

The incessant philippics of church writers ‘directed 
against the priests, who were overtly engrossed in mun- 
dane affairs, were futile. Medieval. practices demanded 
that the white clergy be in the thick of civic activities. In 
the late 11th century, Metropolitan loann I in his canonic 
replies even legalized the state of things which later 
aroused the indignation of the strict Novgorod bishop. The 
metropolitan wrote that priests who attended the feasts of 
the laity had to accept what they were offered with dignity 
and benediction, departing only when dances, games, mu- 
sic and quarrels arose and there was “great temptation.” 
None the less, the picture of the drunken clergyman per- 
sisted in the mind's eye of the metropolitan, who demand- 
ed that priests “desist from drunkenness” under pain of 
being unfrocked.4 

This gives us a typical picture of the Ancient Rus town: 
numerous churches surrounded by church neighbourhoods 
inhabited by priests, deacons, watchmen, wafer-women 
and mendicants, The church was not only a place of de- 
votion, it was also a place where public acts were certified 


1 fpaty Annals, p. 288, 

'“Ye shall leave off these pacem Irom this day; and he who is 
discovered shall be deprived of his &unas and shall be punished by me," 
ÀA. Manton, Аегадпиный лажятний рисскаго церковного прага ХТ seka 

A. Pavlov, da Unpublished Memorial of Russian Ecclesiastical Law 
Dat fo the [Jih Century), St. Petersburg, 1890, p. 15. 
* Russhoya isfaricheskeya biblioteka, Vol. VI, pp. B-B, 20. 
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and promulgated: the taking of oaths (rofa), proclamations 
by the authorities, etc. The popes were called upon to act 
as witnesses (poslukhi) in the drawing up of wills. Reflect- 
ing the aspirations of the townsfolk, the clergy frequently 
interfered in major political events. When Mstislav Vladi- 
mirovich decided to swear on the cross, the superior of the 
Andrei Monastery and the body of the Kiev priests in- 
terfered and took upon themselves the sin of Mstislav's 
perjury. The latter gave in to the priests, although “he be- 
wailed it for the rest of his days."! In order to get a com- 
prehensive picture of the towns of Ancient Rus we must 
reckon with the white clergy as an important element of 
the urban population. 


7. MONASTERIES AND MONKS 


The white clergy, as we have seen, were in a measure 
allied with the craftsmen and merchants, But the black 
clergy, the monkhood, was the part of the clergy that lent 
the church its feudal features. Of course, it had its own 
hierarchy and contradictions, for the gulf between the 
common monk and the bishop was immeasurable. But it 
should be remembered that every monk was a member of 
the cloisteral community which vigorously defended their 
rights against infringement by the lay authorities and 
even the bishops. 

The emergence of the monkery is traced as far back as 
the period of Rus's baptism. According to highly іпасси- 
rate chronicle reports, there were 70 cloisters in the 11th- 
13th centuries. Golubinsky says that they were distribut- 
ed as follows: 17 in Novgorod, 17 in Kiev, 6 in Vladimir, 
5 in Smolensk, 5 in Galich, 3 in Chernigov, 3 in Polotsk, 
3 in Rostov, 2 in Pereyaslav] Yuzhny, and one each in 
Vladimir Volynsky, Pereyaslavl Zalessky, Suzdal, Murom, 
Pskov, Staraya Rusa, Nizhny Novgorod, Yaroslavl and 


' Tpaty Annals, p. 210. 
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Tmutarakan.! The inaccuracy of these figures becomes evi- 
dent from the fact that the very rich city of Vladimir Vo- 
lynsky and Galich are shown to have had a single mon- 
astery, whereas, according to the chronicle, the Tatars in 
1237, destroyed “monasteries” (mot a monastery) in the 
small town of Moscow: Apart from the 17 cloisters men- 
tioned in Kiev, there were others in the surrounding coun- 
iryside. The foundations of a number of stone churches 
have been discovered in the vicinity of Galich, H may be 
presumed that these foundations were mainly of monaste- 
rial churches since the parish churches outside the town 
walls in Kiev Rus were rarely built of stone. 

In the early days of the Russian church, the monkery 
were closely connected with the towns. 

For example, Golubinsky makes the observation in his 
History of the Russian Church that urban monasteries pre- 
dominated in Rus in the period before the Mongol Inva- 
sion, It is only from the late 14th century that monasteries 
were built in North-Eastern Rus more or less outside the 
urban centres. In е 111-131 centuries, cloisters were 
still clustered around the town walls, Evidently, one of the 
reasons for this is that Christianity was not very wide- 
spread at the time. Ditheism and paganism gave way to 
Christianity very reluctantly, while the incessant feudal 
wars jeopardized the security of the cloisters situated in 
the sparsely populated areas. The chronicles repeatedly in- 
form us that it was not only the Polovtsy but the Russians 
as well who readily looted monasteries and churches. 
It was only when the cloisters secured landholdings 
and became feudals that they settled in the countryside. 
From then on, they exerted the greatest efloris to acquire 
land, thus giving risetoan ideology of monasterial "cov- 
elousness' which was sharply at variance with monachal 
vows and precepts. 


1E. lompGnucxmh, Hemopos pyecexeil еркен s ga i History 
of dhe "аара Church), Vol. Ll, Moscow 1904, 
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The number of monasteries was directly proportional to 
the size and economic welfare of the town. Kiev, as we 
have seen, had 17 cloisters, of which the biggest was the 
Kiev Pechera Monastery, founded around the mid-llth 
century. Most of the Kiev cloisters were built by princes 
and boyars. Such was the Kiev Pechera Monastery, which 
arose near Berestovo, a favourite manor of the princes. 
The founder of the cloister, Antony, was visited by Prince 
Izyaslav, and as a consequence “the great Antony became 
widely known and honoured by all." However, the selfsame 
Izyaslav had to.build a new cloister, St. Dmitry's, because 
he was annoyed with the independent policy of the Pe- 
chera monks.! 

By that time, the several princely branches sought to 
build manasteries of their own. “Vsevolod’s cloister on the 
Vydobych" is first mentioned in 1070.2 It sprang up close 
to Pechera Monastery, possibly very near Vsevolod's sub- 
urban residence. In the 12th century, the Monomakh fam- 
ily had their own cloister—St. Feodor's. They called it 
otny—father's, while the Oleg family had a similar attitude 
toward Kirill Monastery. 

Convents in Kiev were also built by members of the prince- 
ly family. In 1086, Vsevolod built the Church of St. Andrew 
together with a cloister in which his daughter, Princess 
Yanka, took the veil.« Subsequently, the cloister was called 
Yantsin after its foundress. The Monastery of the Assump- 
tion in Vladimir Zalessky was founded by Grand Princess 
Maria, wile of Vsevolod Bolshoye Gnezdo. 

The first monasteries built by prominent and rich men 
who were not of royal blood began to make their appear- 
ance in the 12th century. It seems that such cloisters first 
sprang up in Novgorod with its opulent boyars and mer- 


1 
» [poto ^ Annals, pp. 110, 112. 


* Ibid., p. 199 99. nola?" «he "She Mind many nuns, and stayed with 
them as a nun." (Jpaty Annals, p. 144.) 
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chants, although Novgorod's first big monastery, Yuri, 
was built by Prince Mstislav Vladimirovich who erected 
‘a huge cathedral within its walls. St. Antony's Monastery 
emerged almost simultaneously, and was apparently found- 
ed by a merchant. Khutyn Monastery was built in the 
late 12th century by Alexei Mikhailovich, the son of à 
Novgorod boyar. 

The total number of monks in the towns was very in- 
definite and cannot even be estimated. But it may be said, 
without departing from the truth, that in such towns as 
Kiev and Novgorod they numbered by the hundreds, rath- 
er than by the score. Pechera Monastery had 180 monks,! 
apart from the bondmen who worked in the monastery. In 
the 13th century, Avraamy Monastery had 17 monks, 

The Pechera Paterik tries to create the impression that 
there was complete equality within the orders, but that 
ideal was a far cry from reality. Stefan, the second supe- 
rior of Pechera Monastery, was forced to leave the cloister 
because the monks rebelled against him and expelled him 
without allowing him to take his property. The Paterik 
describes the dissatisfied and ambitious monk who is meek 
one day and "furious and angry" the next. He keeps his 
peace for a short while and then resumes his grumbling 
' against the superior. 

The Pechera Paterik gives us the best account of the 
structure of the monastic order. The only fact it reports 
about Antony, the founder of the monastery, is that he was 
a pious man from the town of Lyubech.? But he was no 
commoner, since he undertook a long voyage to the Athos 
which involved considerable expenditure. We learn much 
more about Superior Feodosy. His parents were nobles from 
Kursk. Feodosy went “with his slaves to the manor to 
work with great diligence.” Nikola Svyatosha, the son of 
the Chernigov Prince Davyd Svyatoslavich, was among 


1 Pechera Paterik, р. 201: 
? [bid., pp. 57, 73, 11. 
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the most renowned members of Pechera Monastery. It was 
in the lifetime of Superior Feodosy that the monastic vows 
were taken by the boyar Varlaam, the son of the boyar 
Ioann, "who was the first boyar of the prince." Yefrem, who 
was "beloved of the prince and was his right-hand man," 
entered the cloister at the same time. Friar Erazm possessed 
great riches which he spent on decorating the church. 
Arefa, another monk, kept great riches in his cell and was 
a notorious miser. Moisei Ugrin, whose touching and woe- 
ful tale is told in the Paterik, was a favourite of Prince 
Boris, who was murdered at the order of Svyatopolk. Isaaky 
Zatvornik hailed from Toropets, where he was a rich mer- 
chant before he took the monastic vows. Finally, Nikon, 
the monk, was "one of the great men in the town."! | 

Even these scanty reports show that there was a con- 
siderable number of former nobles and rich men among 
the monks of Pechera Monastery. It may be presumed at 
least that it was these men who headed the monkery and 
guided its activities. 

The situation was similar in the Novgorod monkeries. 
Antony Rimlyanin was the founder of the famous St. An- 
tony's Monastery. The byname "Rimlyanin"* could scarce- 
ly have meant that Antony actually came from Rome. It 
may have appeared later, or could have been an old legend. 
The Novgorod memorials of the 12th-I3th centuries 
sometimes used the words "Roman country" to designate 
a country in which Catholicism held sway. Thus, the Life 
of Alexander Nevsky even calls Birger a king “of the 
Roman parts.” But what is beyond doubt is that Antony 
was a very rich man, because it took him only a short time 
to build a big stone cathedral and then a stone refectory in 
the cloister he founded. Antony's will reveals that the mon- 
astery was built without any assistance from either the 
prince or the bishop: “I did not accept any property either 


1 Pechera Paterik, pp. 11, 17, 83, 23, 24, 86-87, 88, 102, 106, 128, 79. 
* Rim—Rome.—Tr. 
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from the prince or from the bishop.": Varlaam, the founder 
of another well-known cloister in Novgorod, was the son 
of the boyar Mikhail (Mikhal). Before taking the vows he 
was called Alexa Mikhailovich. 

The general tendency in Russian monasteries to induct 
rich monks with an eye to their contributions explains 
why the aristocratic section of the monkery enjoyed such 
prestige in the cloisters. 

In Novgorod, the monachal aristocracy was concentrated 
at Khutyn Monastery, whose founder, Varlaam, was a 
childhood friend of the boyar Dobrynya Yadreikovich (“his 
toeval"). The latter was not only a rich noble but was also 
a scholar who described his voyage to Constantinople, 
which he visited in 1204, shortly before it was sacked by 
the crusaders. Later, Dobrynya took the vows at Khutyn 
Monastery under the name of Antony. He subsequently be- 
came the archbishop of Novgorod. Proksha Malyshevich, 
who became friar Porfiry, and his brother Fyodor took the 
monastic vows in that same cloister. The Novgorod tysya- 
tsky Vyacheslav, the son of Proksha, also took the vows at 
Khutyn Monastery,? which in the early 13th century was 
active in defence of the interests of the big boyars. Arseny, 
who was twice appointed archbishop of Novgorod and 
who aroused the hatred of the “common chad," was also 
a former Khutyn monk. 

The close ties existing between the monkery and the aris- 
tocracy were evident in many cloisters. Superior Stefan, 
who was expelled from Pechera Monastery, immediately se- 
cured the support of many boyars who “gave him from their 
estates what he needed for himself and for other purposes."3 

The Paterik tells of the assistance extended to Pechera 
Monastery by some “lovers of Christ.” Barrels of wine and 


1 Deeds of Great Novgorod and Pskov, p. 160. 

з В. О. Ключевский, Дрезнерусские житшя святых как истори- 
ческий источник (У. О. ҚІушсћеуѕку, Ancient Rus Hagiography as a 
Historical Source), Moscow, 1871, рр. 59-61. 

* Pechera Paterik, p. 57. 
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oil, cartloads of grain, cheeses, fish, peas and millet, and 
vats of honey, contributed by the gentry, were frequently 
seen entering the cloister gates. The cenoby in Rus was 
just as aristocratic as that of medieval Catholic Europe. 
It was not the retreat for hermits it was made out to be. 

The upper layers.of the cenoby, in which such a promi- 
nent role was played by aristocrats, constantly supplied 
dignitaries for the church hierarchy. In the early 13th 
century, one of the monks of Pechera Monastery asserted 
with pride that "many bishops were appointed from that 
monastery of the Virgin Mary." According to his list, 
which is unquestionably incomplete, 15 bishops came from 
the ranks of the Pechera monkery within the relatively 
short period of one and a half or two centuries. Among 
them were such famous people as Metropolitan Ilarion, the 
Pereyaslavl bishop Yefrem, the Rostov bishops Leonty and 
Isaiya, the Novgorod bishop Nifont, and the Chernigov 
bishop Feoktist.! It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the incumbency of an episcopal cathedra in Ancient Rus 
involved the expenditure of large sums of money which 
often came to as much as 100 grivnas of silver. That is 
why Ancient Rus literature abounds in invective against 
“conceited people” who sought fame “from man rather 
а from God." Simony is a frequent topic in Ancient Rus 

Monasteries began to acquire real estate at an early 
date. In the lifetime of Feodosy, its founder, Kiev Peche- 
ra Monastery already possessed manors and villages. The 
administrators of monasterial estates were fiuns and serv- 
ants, a fact made clear by Feodosy’s instructions on his 
deathbed as reported by the Pechera Paterik: “He then or- 
dered the fraternity to be gathered, including those who 
were in the manors or away on some other job, and hav- 
ing gathered all, gave instructions to his servitors as to 
how they should each of them do their duty."? 


1 Pechera Paterik, pp. 75-76. 
2 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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The monks engaged in a number of handicrafts and of- 
fered the local craftsmen stiff competition in the local mar- 
kets. There were craftsmen among the monks of Pechera 
Monastery. The transcribing of books was a permanent oc- 
cupation among its monks. The Paterik singles out friar 
Ilarion who was “skilled in the writing of books.” Among 
other. famous Pechera monks were the iconographer Alim- 
py, who learned his art from the Greeks, the physician 
Agapit, and others. 

But even at that time, the bulk of monasterial wealth 
consisted of land holdings and pecuniary contributions. 
Monetary contributions at the reading in of novices appar- 
ently became a tradition almost with the appearance of 
monkeries in Rus. Nestor tells a naive tale of the peregri- 
nations of young Feodosy who, wishing to take the orders, 
roamed from cloister to cloister begging for admission. The 
monks, however, seeing an ill-clad youth and taking him 
lor a commoner, rebuffed the neophyte. 

In the 12th century, the major monasteries as a rule 
possessed land, A typical monasterial manor is described 
in the donative deed of Varlaam of Khutyn, which is un- 
questionably an authentic memorial of the late 12th and 
early 13th century. Varlaam donated to his cloister “land 
and vegetable gardens, and fisheries and fowling grounds, 
and meadows.” Two settlements stood on this Khutyn land. 
Otrok Volos and his wife, maid Fevronya with two neph- 
ews, and Nedach lived in one of them. There were six 
horses and a cow in that village. The other village with 
its Church of St. Georgy stood on the Sludnitsa.? The 
princes were wont to donate to the monasteries manors 
and whole volosts “with tributes, and wergild, and pro- 
dazhas.'"3 

Some of the cloisters began to extend their holdings 
beyond the limits of their towns and even principalities, and 





; Ibid., p. 20 


Deeds of Great Novgorod and Pskov, pp. 161-62. 
? [bid., T 140. " 
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to set up their own baileys and church branches. Thus, 
Pechera Monastery in Kiev owned a bailey in Suzdal. In 
vain do the authors of the index to the /paty Annals be- 
lieve that the bailey belonged to some Pechera Monastery 
in Suzdal itself, for it was owned by the Pechera Monas- 
tery of Kiev to which it was donated “even with manors” by 
the Bishop Yefrem of Suzdal, who was à neophyte at the 
Kiev cloister. ' 

In the 12th century, the death of Gleb Vseslavich's wid- 
ow was marked, the chronicle reveals, by àn enormous 
contribution of land and money to Pechera Monastery. 
Her father, Yaropolk Izyaslavich, who died in 1087, gave 
the monastery the volosts of Nebl, Derevskaya and Lutsk, 
and those "near Kiev." Gleb himself together with his prin- 
cess donated to the monastery 600 grivnas of silver and 
50 grivnas of gold. When he died, the princess gave the 
cloister another 100 grivnas of silver, bequeathing to it five 
manors “with chelyad, and everything even unto the povoi,"i 

Disputes would often flare up between the cloisters for 
the possession of some church or sanctuary. The chronicler 
hurls invective at the Pechera monks, who succeeded in 
winning "through great sin and wrong" a litigation over 
the Church of St. Dmitry.? 

The potent effect which the monkery had on all sections 
of the community was largely due to the cloisters having 
been the centres of writing and learning. A more or less 
rich monastery usually bad a good library. It was there 
that scribes who were engaged in transcribing books got 
their initial training. They were also the source of literary 
memorials such as hagiographies, lays and chronicles. Of 
course, the art of writing in Ancient Rus was not monopo- 
lized by the clergy, but the writing of books was a labour- 
consuming process and demanded particular attention and 
much time. Besides, the materials used in writing (parch- 


1 Jpaty Annals, pp. 166, 338. 
3 Laorenty Annals, p. 284. 
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ment, ink and paints) were much too expensive for the art 
to have become very popular. That is why the transcription 
of books and the composition of literary memorials was 
largely the work of the clergy, and primarily the monkery. 
The Pechera Monastery was famed for this and produced 
a few talented men of letters. A number of sermons and 
discourses which have been preserved in MSS. are ascribed 
io Feodos y, its founder. Nestor, traditionally known as “the 
Chronicler" and 4he author of the Chronicle of Ancient 
Years, the greatest historical work of the Kiev Rus period, 
calls himself a pupil of Feodosy. Bishop Simon of Vladimir 
and [riar Polikarp, whose wrilings are included in the Pe- 
chera Paterik, were also trained at Pechera Monastery in 
ihe early 13th century. One may even say that Pechera Mon- 
astery produced a literary school, which had a powerful 
effect on the literature of Kiev Rus. 

There was yet another literary centre at Kiev. It was the 
Vydubitsky Monastery which tried to be independent in the 
12th century. Silvester, its superior, was rather successful 
in his reproduction of Chronicle of Ancient Years compiled 
at Pechera Monastery. It immortalized his name and earned 
him the title of Silvester the Great as early as the 16th 
century. This literary tradition prevailed at Wydubitsky 
Monastery at least until the early 13th century, according 
to the naive but highly curious Discourse About ihe Lay- 
ing of a Stone Wall Under the Church of Si. Mikhail in Vy- 
dubiisky Monasiery.! 

Other monasteries had their own writers. Yuri Mon- 
astery was a major cultural centre in Novgorod. The 
monk Kirik was a famous Novgorod scholar renowned for 
his /nquiry and paschal calculations. Khutyn Monastery 
produced Antony, who wrote an account o[ his voyage to 
Constantinople. The well-known Kliment Smolyatich came 
from Zarub Monastery which was also of some literary 
importance in the 12th century. 


l1 fpaly Annals, p. 474 et seq. 
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Many of our chronicles were written by monks. Their 
part in this work was so great that many of the chronicle 
reports and stories have retained a rather monkish tenor, 
particularly those in the Lavrentiy Annals of the second 
half of the 12th century. 

The monasteries had libraries which were stafled with 
scribes. The cathedral at the Kiev Pechera Monastery had 
a collection of Greek books brought there, according to 
legend, by the architects who erected that remarkable 1 Ith- 
century memorial. Greek books were kept in the galleries, 
where the libraries were usually organized. The Life of 
Avraamy of Smolensk hints at the existence of a relatively 
rich library at his cloister. 

Naturally, the Ancient Rus cloister was not entirely 
detached from the townsfolk. The Discourse of Daniil Za- 
tochnik presents a striking picture of the monk steeped in 
the vanity of the world. “Many,” he declares, “after leav- 
ing the world return to it, like a cur to its retchings; like 
whining curs, they attend the manors and houses of the 
powers that be. Wherever weddings and feasts occur, there 
you will find monks and nuns, and every kind of lawless- 
ness; they look like angels, but their souls are corrupt; 
they wear the cloth but are obscene in their practices": 
There is scarcely need {о elaborate on the greed of the 
monkery and its craving for honours and wealth, for that 
is common knowledge. But these discourses and sermons 
_ are of unquestionable value in that they reveal the close 
ties between the cenoby and the townsfolk at large. This 
explains why the chroniclers were so well informed of 
civic events. On the one hand, temporal interests often 
strangely combined with typically monkish reasoning and 
quotations from ecclesiastical books. On the other, monas- 
terial disputations found their way into the street, as the 
Life of Avraamy of Smolensk informs us. The black-sur- 
pliced monk was often to be seen in squares and streets, 


1 The Discourse of Düanil Zatochnik, p. TU. 
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while the cloisters with their stone churches stood out 
sharply against the wooden structures of the laity. 

By that time, neighbourhoods inhabited by bondmen 
had emerged around the cloisters. Among them were di- 
verse categories of people whose station scarcely differed 
Írom that of serís. Among them we find proshchenniks and 
"zadushnige people." Without going into the substance of 
their status, rather, the way in which they fell into the 
feudal bondage of the churchmen,! I wish to note the fol- 
lowing: according to Dal zadushye was the alms given for 
the dead, while proshchenniks were people who had been 
cured and remained in cloisters and churches to work off 
the cure. Common kholops and seris also lived in these 
monasterial neighbourhoods, as is made clear by the do- 
nalive deed of Varlaam of Khutyn dating from the late 
12th or early 13th cenlury. These feudal churches and 
monasteries were veritable strongholds. The medieval 
“house” of the Kiev or Novgorod Sophia was a kind of 
feudal state. 


! B. D. Grekov, Kiev Rus, 1953, pp. 255-57. 
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Chapter Four 
STRUGGLE FOR CIVIC FREEDOMS 


1. GENERAL REMARKS 


The student of Ancient Rus discovers a very remarkable 
fact—an obvious growth of the political role of the towns 
and their population. The chronicles abound in reports 
about the interference of townsfolk in political affairs. 
They installed their candidates on the throne and refused 
to lend support to others. Urban squares were the scene 
of stormy events, and the royal authority retreated in 
face of the infuriated masses. This is particularly evident 
in such major urban centres as Kiev and Novgorod. 
Had conditions been favourable, the towns in Ancient Rus 
could have developed into the mighty force they became 
in Western Europe. Such a development was precluded 
by an unfortunate turn of events, particularly the Ta- 
= pram which brought devastation to the Russian 
and, 

Subsequently, only a few of the towns which existed in 
the 12th-13th centuries remained as major economic cen- 
tres. The total number of big towns in the Dnieper region 
even fell below ‘the figure for the IIth century (Lyu- 
bech, Iskorosten, Ovruch and Pereyaslavl| lost their im- 
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portance). It is only in the Rostov-Suzdal Land and Ga- 
lich Rus that new big towns sprang up, a fact which above 
all others underscores the factual strengthening of these 
outlying lands in the 12th century. 

For that very reason, a broad development of the peo- 
ple's struggle for their privileges is to be witnessed only 
in such important centres as Novgorod, Polotsk, Galich, 
Smolensk and Kiev. This struggle, no matter how faintly 
it is mirrored in our sources, is closely akin to the struggle 
of the townsfolk in Western Europe to set up urban com- 
munes, although it was only in Novgorod, Polotsk and 
Pskov that there was any development along communal 
lines and in a highly peculiar form. 

The struggle of the townsfolk for their civic privileges 
against the feudal lords, who naturally attempted to estab- 
lish their domination in the towns, was as a matter of 
course intertwined with the class struggle in their own 
midst, because their interests were contradictory to the ex- 
treme, It was not only the feudal lords but the merchants 
and the master craftsmen as well (the leaders of the com- 
munity) who “enslaved the innocent” and held them in 
their grip with the aid of promissory notes. But the towns- 
folk also had interests in common which united them in 
their struggle against the princes and the boyars. This 
common bond was their desire for greater rights or at 
least lighter feudal duties. 

We find a similar situation in Western Europe, where 
urban trade conduced to the development of civic freedoms. 
“The peoples who engaged mainly in trade required no 
special exceptional conditions for this, for freedom among 
them arose of itself.": 

The chronicles abound in reports about uprisings against 
the princes, their fiuns and the patriciate. Summing 
up these reports we get a most interesting picture of the 


1 Arkhio Marxa i Enge!sa, Vol. V, Moscow, 1938, p. 412. 
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class struggle in the towns, including the efforts of the 
townsfolk to secure their privileges. It is in the big towns 
that these developments were most pronounced. 


2. KIEV 


Kiev was the scene of the most violent struggle for civic 
freedoms, for it was there that class contradictions ma- 
tured much faster than elsewhere in Rus. The Kiev upris- 
iag of 1068 was the first clear manifestation of this strug- 
gl. . 

The events must have developed as follows. In 1068, ac- 
cording to the [paty Annals (and in 1067 according to the 
Laorenty Annals), a Russian army under the command of 
the three Yaroslavichi, the sons of Yaroslav the Wise, was 
defeated by the Polovtsy on the Alta. After their defeat, 
two of the Yaroslavichi, Izyaslav and Vsevolod, returned to 
Kiev, while the third brother, Svyatoslav, went to Chernigov. 
The Kiev warriors fled back to Kiev “and organized 
a veche in the market-place," and demanded that Izya- 
slav supply them with weapons and horses to carry 
on ihe struggle against the Polovtsy. The prince re- 
jected their demands, and the townsfolk “left the veche 
and went from the veche up the hill" that is, from 
the commercial and handicraft district in Podol to the 
princely castle. They plundered the bailey of the voi- 
vode Kosnyachko, whom they held responsible for the 
defeat. On the hill the insurgents divided their forces: 
some went to the prince's court, others to Bryachislav's 
bailey, where the Polotsk Prince iVseslav, treacherously 
captured by the Yaroslavichi, was held prisoner. The Kiev 
folk liberated Vseslav and proclaimed him prince “and 


! For details see M. №. Tikhomirov, Peasant and Urban Uprisings 
in Rus in the 11th-13th Centuries. 
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plundered the prince's court, countless quantities of gold 
and silver, money and furs.” The princes fled from Kiev. 
Izyaslav, the eldest, sought support in Poland and from 
the Pope in Rome. With foreign aid, he launched a cam- 
paign against the Kiev folk and Vseslav, who realized 
that his position in Kiev was untenable. He advanced at 
the head of the Kiev home guard against the enemy in 
the direction of Belgorod and fled to Polotsk by night. The 
Kiev folk summoned a veche and demanded mediation on 
the part of the younger brothers, Svyatoslav and Vsevolod, 
threatening to raze Kiev and go to the Greek land. The 
princes appealed to Izyaslav not “to destroy the town.” 
But the latter sent his son to Kiev where he executed 70 
citizens who had taken part in liberating Vseslav from 
prison, “others were blinded, and still others, who were 
quite innocent, were killed without any investigation.” 
Izyaslav himself entered Kiev and was met with honours. 
As a direct result of the uprising, the market-place was 
transferred from Podol to Gora. That was the last of the 
measures the prince took to quell the uprising. 

The uprising in Kiev and Izyaslav's flight took place 
on September 15, 1068, but it was only on May 2 that Izya- 
slav re-entered Kiev. Thus, the insurgent town held out 
for seven and a half months. Consequently, there can be 
no question about it having been an accidental or short- 
lived outburst of popular wrath. It must have been some- 
thing much bigger and more organized. 

The disturbances in Kiev had apparently broken out 
long before the defeat on the Alta. This is indicated by 
the chronicler’s mention of some Kievites who were im- 
mured in a cellar (“let us go and set free our druzhina 
from the cellar"). Hence, the insurgents had maintained 
direct contact with the prisoners. The term druzhina in 
ihis case may be translated by the later word “comrades,” 
since they were people united in a common cause. The con- 


1 fpaty Annals, pp. 118-22; Laorenty Annals, pp. 163-69. 
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siderable number of Kievites who took part in the upris- 
ing is indicated by the chronicler's report about Mstislav's 
reprisals, who executed "chad numbering 70" apart from 
those killed: and blinded later. The term chad is indicative. 
It is sometimes used with the adjective “common.” 

The “common chad” were the people, the commoners, 
mainly the urban craftsmen, This may be compared with 
the report about the start of the uprising in the market- 
place where the veche was convened. After their veche, the 
Kievites went “up the hill,” ie, to the prince's castle, 
which they reached by crossing a “bridge.” It may be 
presumed, therefore, that the market-place was situated in 
Podol, at the foot of Gora, and was inhabited by craftsmen 
and merchants, The transfer of the market-place signified 
the prince's desire to put it under his control. This step 
was so patently political that the chronicler used the ex- 
pression “chased (vezgna) the market-place up the hill.” 
The other part of the report saying that the Kievites threat- 
ened to burn down the town and depart for the Greek land 
if Izyaslav should start hostilities (“there is nothing we 
can do: we shall set fire to the town and flee to the Greek 
land”) is not quite clear. This threat shows that merchants 
who traded with Byzantium shared in the uprising, be- 
cause it was the Kiev's trade with the Byzantine Empire 
that suffered most from the Polovtsian raids. 

Thus, the motive forces in the uprising were the mer- 
chants and the craftsmen who were dissatisfied with the 
practices of the prince’s men and above all with the voi- 
vode Kosnyachko. The cause of their dissatisfaction lay in 
the prince's intention to control trade, particularly foreign 
trade, and to dominate the market-place. After Izyaslav's 
victory, this led to its transfer from the lowlying Podol 
to Gora. 

Before its description of the 1068 uprising, the chron- 
icle carries a sermon full of invective against "those who 
bear false witness, deprive the working men of their hire, 
oppress orphans and widows and perpetrate injustice." 
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Consequently, it was false testimony, usury and the oppres- 
sion of freemen that, in the opinion of the preacher, caused 
the townsfolk to rebel. The general dissatisfaction of 
the Kievites is reflected in the chronicler's censure of Izya- 
slav, who violated his oath on the cross to the Polotsk 
prince. The Kievites regarded Vseslav as a fitting candi- 
date for the Kiev throne, the more so since the Polotsk 
princes came from the senior branch of Vladimir's descend- 
ants who had not severed their ties with the town. Let 
us recall the bailey of Bryachislav, Vseslav's father, where 
the Polotsk prince was incarcerated. Vseslav's nomination 
was supported even by the influential Pechera Monastery. 
There are indications that Pechera Monastery was in some 
manner involved in the events of 1068, a fact which sheds 
light on the text of the chronicle. In the story of Isaaky the 
Hermit, carried by the Pechera Paterik, we find the follow- 
ing: "At that time Izyaslav happened to arrive from the 
Poles. And Izyaslav was full of wrath at Antony on ac- 
count of Prince Vseslav."t It appears that the liberation 
of Vseslav and his enthronement was supported by Peche- 
ra Monastery and Antony, its founder. 

Vseslav's strange behaviour after his enthronement must 
also needs be noted. After his seven-month rule in Kiev, 
he surreptitiously fled to Polotsk without offering any re- 
sistance, although he was known to be a warrior who was 
not loth to shed blood. But his behaviour becomes more 
understandable, if we assume that there were strings at- 
tached to his enthronement which were not to the liking 
oí the ambitious prince. This assumption is supported by 
the report in the Noogorod Annals about Vseslav's flight 
and the fire in Podol ("Vseslav fled to Polotsk; and Podol 
was razed").? 

The fire in Podol must have started as a result of the 
disturbances in Kiev which broke out under Vseslav and 


! Pechera Paterik, p. 129. 
* Nocgorod Annals, p. 17. 
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forced him to flee the town. The Lay of Igors Host con- 
tains a poetic digression, hinting at Vseslav's special rela- 
lions with the Kiev folk, the £yudi. It says that "Prince 
Vseslav judged the people, and distributed towns to the 
princes." We must make note of this word /yudi which was 
frequently used to denote the lower urban orders. We have 
here traces of the legend banded down in song about 
the “judgements and distributions" of the prophetic Vse- 
rd who had made a great impression on the people of 
iev. 

The uprising of 1068, is remarkable in that in it we 
find for the first time as protagonists the уйй], meaning 
citizens, in the broad sense of the word. The uprising took 
place in Kiev, where urban life had developed and where 
the struggle of the townsfolk for civic freedoms had begun 
earlier than elsewhere.! In spite of the inadequacy of the 
information about the 1068 uprising in Kiev, we can still 
regard it as having been the greatest political event of 
the lith century. It reflected the strengthening of the 
townsfolk who opposed princely rule and were in the act 
of deciding who was to be nominated for the Kiev throne— 
the most important in Rus. 

In the Kiev uprising of 1113, which occurred after the 
death of Svyatopolk Izyaslavich, the claims of the towns- 
folk were more pronounced. Chronicle reports of this up- 
rising are incomplete and fragmentary. After describing 
svyalopolk's death and interment on April 16, 1113, the 
chronicler notes that on the following morning the Kiev- 
ites “held council” and sent to Vladimir Monomakh, re- 
questing him to assume the Kiev throne. Vladimir refused. 
Meanwhile, the uprising had broken out in the town, The 
people “plundered the bailey of Putyata, the fysyaisky, and 
went against the Jews and plundered them.” The gravity 
of the situation in Kiev is stressed by the words addressed 


1M. Tkachenko, Tosemiueum m Kulat a JOBS-I059 po. (Maukoni zc- 
piski Abademii nauk Ukr.S.5.R, Book 1, 1843, p. 148). 
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to Monomakh: “Come to Kiev, Prince; if thou dost not, 
know that much evil will be perpetrated, and they will 
plunder not only Putyata’'s bailey, or those of the sofskiye, 
but of the Jews as well, and they will go against thy 
daughter-in-law and the boyars, and the monasteries." 
Wladimir agreed to ascend the Kiev throne, "and all men 
were glad and the uprising ended." 

It should be borne in mind that the chronicler's story is 
obviously biased. He tries to present Vladimir in the best 
light possible, as a prince who ascended the Kiev throne 
only alter the most insistent entreaties by the people. But 
we have another source describing the uprising of 1113, 
which I first used in another paper. It is the Lay of the 
Transportation of the Remains of Boris and Gleb in the 
Uspensky Collection dating from the 12th century. This 
story makes it clear that the disturbances had spread be- 
yond the town limits. Frightened by the sweep of the upris- 
ing, the upper classes invited Vladimir to ascend the Kiev 
throne as a prince who was capable of quelling the move- 
ment.? 

Dissalisfaction with Svyatopolk's high-handed methods 
was long rile in Kiev. This is unequivocally stated by the 
Pechera Paierik: “Svyatopolk did much violence to the 
people, he destroyed the houses of the strong who had no 
fault, and seized the possessions of many.” Svyatopolk 
was involved in salt speculations. During a salt shortage 
the merchants raised its price and sent the prince a com- 
plaint against the Pechera friar Prokhor, who distributed 
ashes instead of salt. Svyatopolk ordered the confiscation 


1 [paip Annais, p. 198. Р 

3 "The second year affer Svyatapalk died, after the church had been 
built, there was much rebellion and dissension айин the people and 
many rumours, and all the dyed? then gathered, Including the great and 
the noble, and went in a body entreating Vladimir to come and p an 
end to the dissension among the people. And he came and quelled the re- 
bellion and disturbances атое ihe people." (Sbornik XII veka moskor- 
stogo Uspenskogo sobora, p. 38. 
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of the friar's salt, which allegedly immediately turned into 
ashes.1 

In spite of the obviously legendary nature of the story 
in the Paferik, we discern the outlines cf actual events, 
namely, Svyatopolk’s cupidity, his inclination to profiteer 
at the expense of the people and his connections with the 
usurers. 

The quarrel between the Kievites and Svyalopolk, il 
appears, must have developed long before the uprising. 
The chronicler mentions the solar eclipse of March 19 and 
says that such portents bode “no good.” He connects the 
phenomenon with the death of Svyatopolk, who did not 
die in Kiev but somewhere beyond Vyshgorod. Svyatopolk 
was bewalled “by the boyars and all his men-at-arms.” 


Nothing is said of ihe woe of the Kiev people, although the 


grief of the people is usually mentioned when the death 
of other princes is described. Vladimir's refusal to ascend 
the Kiev throne is motivated by his sorrow for Svyatopolk 
(“He bewailed his brother"). After the death ol the prince, 
the people took matters into their own hands and decided 
to invite Viadimir to the throne. These reports reveal a de- 
sire on the part of the chronicler to conceal certain facts 
which the ruling classes could not stomach. Nevertheless, 
the chronicler himself makes it clear that the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Kiev folk and possibly their open indignation 
was instrumental in bringing about Svyatopolk's depar- 
ture from the capital. In that case, the chronicler's report 
about Wladimir’s sorrow for his brother becomes under- 
standable. Vladimir was unwilling to receive the Kiev 
throne from the hands of the Kiev folk as was the case 
with Vseslav. The latter part of the report remains ob- 
scure. Ön the one hand, Vladimir was invited by the peo- 
ple of Kiev, and on the other, these same people plundered 
the bailey of the iysyalsky and the Jewish quarter where 
the money-changers and the usurers lived. It follows there- 


! Pechera Poterit, pp. 106, 108. 
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fore that the boyars and the clergy took no part in the 
uprising (“they shall go against ... the boyars and the 
monasteries") and their baileys were also threatened by 
devastation, This is a clear indication of the class nature 
ol the 1113 uprising. 

The contradictions | have noted above are due to the 
fact that the chronicle speaks of two different sections 
of the Kiev population. The /yudi among whom this golku 
and "rebellion" took place, according to the Uspenskiy 
Collection, are the townsfolk at large. The great and 
noble muzhi" who were more energetic than others in in- 
viting Vladimir to Kiev were the upper classes, the boyars 
and the merchants. 

The uprising of 1113 led to the appearance ol the Stal- 
utes of Vladimir Monomakh inscribed in the Extensive Rus- 
skaya Pravda. The Sfatuies have probably not been pre- 
served in full, but some of its features indicate that it was 
a sort of donalive deed to the Kieviles.! 

Vladimir Monomakh's Sfafufes tell of the conference at 
Berestove which adopted the resolution on the rezas (in- 
terest). The conference was attended by three £ysyatskiye, 
whose duties brought them into daily contact with the ur- 
ban population. It is not improbable that the invitation of 
Monomakh to the Kiev throne was made conditional on 
certain guarantees for the urban population, covered by 
a ryad—an agreement between the prince and the towns- 
folk. This is borne out by subsequent events, After the 
death in 1132 of Mstislav Vladimirovich, who succeeded 
Monomakh, the Kiev throne was held by Yaropolk, Msti- . 
slav's brother, "because he was sent for by the Kievites."? 
We discover a similar situation when the Kiev throne was 
ascended by a third member of the Monomakh family, 
namely, Prince Vyacheslav. He was met by the people and 
the metropolitan who “led him to the throne of his great 


i M. М. Tikhemirov, Sindi Rusmana Proda, 204-11. 
* Laurenty Annals, p. 285 ы m 
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grandfather Yaroslav."! Posadisha (sealed), the term in 
the original report, was subsequently very often used in 
the Nougorod Annals and shows that a specific meaning 
was attributed to the coronation: the grand prince did not 
occupy the throne of his own accord due to his right of 
heritage but did it with the consent of the people who 
seated him on that throne. The Ancient Rus chroni- 
clers were well aware of the difference between sede (sat) 
and posadisha (seated). Some of the chronicles contain 
texts in which the royal phraseology was substituted for 
Novgorad's republican terminology throughout.* 

It was mid-12th-century Kiev that was the scene of the 
most resolute struggle of the townsfolk for their civic free- 
doms. This struggle was preceded bythe weakening of 
the royal authority during the internecine strife which 
llared up after the death of Mstislav the Great in 1132. The 
prestige of the princes in Kiev was somewhat consolidated 
after Vsevolod Olegovich entered the town in 1140 with 
"honour and great glory." 

The latter was undoubtedly one of the most remarka- 
ble of the Kiev princes of the 12th century. Enjoying the 
support of the Polish feudals, he had enough strength to 
maintain a firm hold on the throne. Vsevolod skilfully 
played off the Olegovichi family against the Monomakh 
family, at times very ably uniting their divergent interests. 
Many princes, among them the Olegovichi and the Mono- 
makhovichi, took part in the 1144 campaign against Vla- 
dimirko, manifesting a rare unanimity in the struggle 
against that “profuse speaker" and crafty prince of Galich. 
Vsevolod Olegovich regarded himself as a continuator of 
thé policy of Viadimir Monomakh and Mstislav. Wishing 
to secure the Kiev throne for his brother Igor, he argued 
his right to appoint a successor by citing precedents: 


1 faprenty Annals, p. 291. 

* M. H. Tuxowmpos, О Лологодско-Пермекой летописи (М. N. 
Tikhamirov, (enano fhe Vologda-Perm Chronicle), Problemy istochni- 
kovedenia, Collection IIT, Moscow-Leningrad, 1940, p. 238. 
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"Vladimir seated Mstislav, his son, in Kiev; and Mstislav 
his brother Yaropolk, and this I say unto you: if God 
takes me away I give Kiev afler me to my brother Igor.": 
The Monomakh family, headed by Izyaslav Mstislavich, 
who was later forced to compromise, presented a great 
obstacle to the transfer of the Kiev throne to Igor. But 
it was not the princes, but the people of Kiev who had 
the last say in these events. 

When Vsevolod Olegovich fell ill in 1146, he summoned 
the Kievites and suggested that they recognize Igor as 
their prince: "Here is my brother Igor, take him." The Kiev- 
iles, and the people of Nyshgorod after them, recognized 
Igor as their prince and took the oath on the cross. But 
the situation underwent a radical change after the death, 
apparently, in Vyshgorod of Vsevolod Olegovich on Au- 
gust 1. As soon as Igor arrived in Kiev, he summoned the 
people of the town to "Yaroslav's bailey on the hill" and 
made them take the oath on the cross. A veche was then 
called near Tur's Chapel, which probably stood some- 
where in Podol. Thus, as was the case in 1068, the aris- 
tocratic Gora, the seat of the prince, clashed with the 
craftsmen of Podol. The people of Kiev Invited Igor to 
attend the veche, but the prince chose to remain with 
a тале and sent his brother Svyatoslav in his 
stead. . 

The veche was a stormy one. The townsfolk accused 
Vsevolod's Huns of abuse of power ("Ratsha ruined Kiev, 
and Tudor—Vyshgorod") and demanded of the prince 
guarantees for the future: “Swear on the cross with thy 
brother: if any of us are wronged, you shall judge.” Thus 
the Kiev folk were not only intent on a change of magis- 
trates bul also wished to have definite juridical guaran- 
tees confirmed by a royal oath. This was in substance 
the embryo of the political system which in the long run 
gave Novgorod its original republican constitution cur- 


1 fpaty Annals, pp. 217, 227. 
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tailing the rights of the prince by his agreement with the 
people, Svyatoslav took an oath on his own behalf and 
on behalf of Igor in the following formula which the 
chronicle has preserved for us: “I kiss the cross with 
my brother that no violence whatsoever shall be done 
you, and you shall choose your own iun."* Igor also kissed 
the eross "concerning all their rights and on behalf of 
his brother." This served as a signal for the plunder of 
the baileys of Ratsha and the mechnits. 

Another remarkable feature leaps to the eye in spile 
ef the brevity of the chronicle reports. The entire town, in- 
cluding the “best people” took part in the negotiations with 
the prince. Thus, Kiev's aristocracy struggled for civic 
autonomy together with the lower orders. The tysyatsky 
Uleb and the Kiev boyars eventually joined in the events. 

Igor Olegovich's oath on the cross should have removed 
the causes of discontent among the Kiev folk whose 
demands were accepted by the prince. Actually, the Klev- 
ites did not abandon their hostile designs against Igor 
and initiated secret talks with Izyaslav Mstislavich. The 
chronicler explains that the townsfolk were dissatisfied 
with Kiev falling to Igor as part of his heritage (“We 
. do not wish to be as in a legacy").2 The people of Kiev 

were intent on having the right to call their own princes, 
as was the custom in Novgorod. We have additional and 
highly valuable information in the Moscom Collection 
dating from the late 15th century, based on an ancient 
source and also used by the /pafy Collection. According 
to it, Igor's controversy with the Kievites resulted from 
his unwillingness to do the people's will ("He did not 
start doing things as the people wished"). It was the 
will of the people that the princes judge the people of Kiev 


1 footy Annals, p. 229. 

2 Jpaty Annals, p. 230; Laoorenty Annals (p. 297) has a shorter ver- 
alon: “And Igor entered Kiev, and waa not acceptable to the people, 
and they sent to Izyaslay in Pereyaslavl, saying: “Come, Prince, we 
want thee.' * 
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in person “and that the fiuns shall neither judge them 
nor sell them." The movement against Igor Olegovich in- 
volved broad sections of the population. The plot against 
him was led by the £gsyatsky Uleb and the boyar Ivan 
Voltishich who is mentioned in the note for 1117 as a boyar 
of Vladimir Monomakh, They “held malicious council with 
the Kievites against their prince.” During the battle near 
the town walls, “great numbers" of the home guard stood 
as a separate unit and immediately defected to Izyaslav 
Mstislavich, thus tipping the scales in his favour. 

Thè veche grew in importance under the regime which 
was established in Kiev after the victory of Izyaslav Msti- 
slavich. Preparing to fight the Chernigovites, Izyaslav 
sent his envoys to Kiev to secure the approval of the peche. 
“Gather the Kievites in the court around St. Sophia’s and 
let my envoy promulgate my speech to them and tell of 
the deceit of the Chernigov princes."! The veche was con- 
vened in the court around St. Sophia's, and the Kievites, 
stirred by the reports that the Chernigov princes had 
launched a campaign, rushed to St. Feodor's Monastery 
where Igor Olegovich was a monk. The infuriated crowd 
killed Igor. This murder aroused great indignation among 
the feudals. One obscure memorial, which lauds Greek and 
Russian saints, describes Igor as follows: “The Kievites 
imposed upon him the honest monachal image as a rebuke, 
but in it he accepted the immortal crown; it was blame- 
less glory that they bestowed upon him, while they earned 
eternal torments for themselves." The memorial then at- 
tacks the love of gold and addresses the princes thus: 
"And to the princes | shall say this: save yourselves, 
princes, by truth, by renouncing the love of gold; save your- 
selves you, too, princesses, not by malice but by truth and 
by hating lucre"? 


1 fraty Annals, Е 245. 
а Lenin State L brary of the U.S.S.R., Rumpaniwe Cnileeficn, Mo. 
колоп, Collection af. Parchraen! and. Paper MES. of fhe. Mid-J5th- 
enfury, p. 22. 
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The curious excerpt quoted above places the blame for 
Igor's murder squarely on the Kievites, while the princes 
and princesses are revealed as being addicted to the love 
of gold. The shaping of the feudal concept that every out- 
break against the ruling authority was criminal is clearly 
reflected in the collection I have quoted and which ] have 
provisionally named Memorial of the Holy Fathers. Igor's 
vile character and his "love of gold," hinted at by the 
author of the Memorial, did not prevent him from being 
canonized as a Russian saint, 

The events of 1146-47 made il clear that the Kiev folk 
were a political force which could not be ignored in the 
solution of major civic issues. Izyaslay Mstislavich was 
confirmed on the Kiey throne as a result of his concessions 
to the Kievites, his ryad with the people who are described 
further on. 

À case in point is Izyaslav's weakness. The Kievites re- 
fused to support his struggle against Yuri Dolgoruky 
which made the former start his campaign only with his 
men-at-arms and volunteers, including Uleb, whose post 
in Kiev was taken by the fysyafsky Lazar. It appears that 
the post of fysyatsky in Kiev had become elective by that 
lime. Thus, the 1146-47 events were of the utmost politica) 
importance to Kiev; if civic freedoms had developed, the 
town would have had a government similar to that of 
Novgorod. 

The rule of Izyaslav Mstislavich revealed the instabil- 
ity of princely authority in Kiev. As early as 1149, the 
Kiev folk refused to support their prince and allowed Yuri 
Dolgoruky to enter the city. Izyaslav returned to Klev the 
following year but was barely able to save his uncle 
Vyacheslav who ascended the throne after Yuri's fight. 
Izyaslav did not dare io come to an agreement with his 
uncle for fear of the Kievites: "I cannot come to an agree- 
ment with thee, look at the strength of the people, the 
people are legion, and they intend to do much harm to 
thee." In 1150, the Kievites deserted Izyaslav during a 
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battle, and far from supporting him upon his return to 
Kiev, they helped Yuri Dolgoruky's men-at-arms to cross 
the Dnieper to Podol.! The fluctuations in the people's po- 
litical sympathies in support of the various royal families 
were the cause of the Insecurity of the Kiev throne. This 
situation was reminiscent of the princely “leap frog" i 
Novgorod in the 12th century. Agreement with the people 
of Kiev becomes a sine gua non of a prince’s confirmation 
on the throne of Kiev. 

Alter the death of Izyaslay Mstislavich, the Kiev ‘throne 
was held by Rostislav, who, it was said, was "seated" 
by the Kievites. The meaning of these words is made clear 
by the story in the chronicle. Alter the death of his uncle 
Vyacheslav, the senior Monomakhovich, Rostislav Msti- 
slavich lost all semblance of right to the Kiev throne and 
was preparing to use violence against the Chernigov 
princes, “But he was forbidden {o go to Chernigov by the 
muzhi who said: ‘God has taken thy uncle Vyacheslav and 
thou hast not yet confirmed thyself with the people in Kiev, 
better go to Kiev and confirm thyself with the people there, 
and if thy uncle Yuri comes against thee, thou wilt con- 
clude peace with him since thou are confirmed with the 
people.” 

Rostislav's deleat and fight brought forth comment on 
the part of the chronicle: "Hard times set in for the Kiev- 
ites, not a single prince remained with them in Kiev."? 
This led to the invitation of Prince Izyaslav Davydovich 
of Chernigov, who had earlier made a point of canvassing 
Kiev opinion on the subject. 

Somewhat laler, Izyaslav Davydovich frankly attribut- 
ed his enthronement to the invitation of the Klevites: "Did 
I go lo Klev myself ? The Kievites seated me." Such was 
his flat reply to кеша that he had attempted to seize the 
town. 


ктү aly Annals, pp. 268, 277, 279-B0. 
Ibid’. pp. 324, 396, 327. 
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Yuri Dolgoruky's repeated failures to establish himself 
in Kiev were due to his unwillingness to reckon with the 
will of the Kievites, an approach which was very logical 
lor a prince from the Suzdal Land where civic life was in 
an embryonic state. For that reason Yuri's rule in Kiev was 
plainly unstable. The prince’s death gave the Kievites a 
free hand, and they plundered his baileys within and with- 
out the town. 

The practice of seating a prince on the Kiev throne with 
the consent of the people was firmly established in the sec- 
ond half of the 12th century. Such consent naturally could 
not have been unanimous. That is why changes on the 
throne were usually accompanied by reprisals against the 
dissident. After having captured Kiev, not without the help 
of a part of its people, Izyaslav "granted pardon to all 
Kievites who were taken" (Le, arrested). 

Later, Mstislav Izyaslavich was invited to ascend the 
Kiev throne not only by his brothers, but also by the black 
hoods and by the Kievites (“The Kievites sent for him on 
their own behalf"). Upon entering the town in 1169, Izya- 
slav “took a ryad with his brothers, and the men-at-arms 
and the Kievites," A similar ryad between Mstislav and 
the Kievites is mentioned in 1172.1 

In 1174, Svyatoslay Vsevolodovich seized Kiev with the 
knowledge of the townsfolk, who were, however, power- 
less to lend him any substantial aid. When the former 
Kiev Prince Yaroslav Izyaslavich heard of Svyatoslav's 
departure from Kiev, he returned to the town and “sold 
all of Kiev.” He made short shrift of the Kievites for help- 
ing the Olegovichi family, a part of the nobles were heav- 
ily fined while some were sold into slavery. 

The sack of Kiev by the troops of Andrei Bogolyubsky 
in 1169 resulted in the most drastic changes in the rela- 
tionship between the princes and the townsfolk. Gleb 
Yuryevich, the new Kiev prince, was installed on the Kiev 


! fpaly Annals, pp. 329, 336, 365, 375. 
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throne by Andrei Bogolyubsky, and there was no question 
at all of the consent of the townsfolk. Mstislav Izyaslavich 
had made attempts to conclude a ryad with the Kievites, 
but Bogolyubsky repeatedly ignored the wishes of the 
Kiev folk. He simply appointed Roman Rostislavich 
prince of Kiev in 1174, declaring: “I give Kiev ... to 
Roman."1 

The efforts of the townsfolk once again to have their 
say in the election of the princes were [ruitless. It is true, 
that in 1202 the Kievites opened the “Podol gates” to their 
favourite Roman Mstislavich. Ryurik Rostislavich, his 
enemy, tried to entrench himself on Gora but was forced 
to flee to Ovruch. It is characteristic that Roman's invita- 
tion was once again sponsored by democratic Podol 
and was opposed by Gora. In retaliation, Kiev was sacked 
once again in 1203. This time it was “not only Podol that 
was taken and burned, but Gora was also taken."? 
The new devastation did irreparable harm to the town 
which had already begun to decline in the late 12th cen- 
tury. 

Here is a summing up of my observations of Kiev's his- 
tory. Starting from the uprising in 1068, the people of Kiev 
fought against the princes for broader civic privileges. 
They demanded the removal of objectionable magistrates 
and opposed the princes themselves. A practice was estab- 
lished after the death of Vladimir Monomakh under which 
the princes concluded a ryad with the townsfolk similar 
to the agreements later concluded between Novgorod and 
the grand princes. It was at this time that the Kievites 
began to elect their fysyatsky. Veche activities were in- 
tensified. By the mid-12th century, conditions in Kiev 
were ripe for the emergence of a system similar to the one 
in Novgorod. Repeated devastations of the town and the 
general decline of its industry and trade resulted in 





1 Ibid., pp. 373, 387. 
1 Leoreaty Annals, p. 397. 
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strengthening of royal authority in Kiev. This went parallel 
to the decline of Hs economic and political lie. The weak- 
ness of Kiev’s economy in the early 13th century ruled out 
the possibility of its citizens exerting any influence on po- 
litical affairs. The Tatar pogroms put an end to veche 
traditions in Kiev. 


3. POLOTSK AND SMOLENSK 


Much less is known about the struggle for civic free- 
doms In such an important town as Polotsk, which be- 
came prominent at an early date due to its detached posi- 
lion and major economic significance. The royal dynasty, 
descendant from Vladimir Svyatoslavich and Polotsk Prin- 
cess Rogneda, ruled the town and ils environs. But reports 
of life in 11th-century Polotsk are so fragmentary that 
what we know of the town's political life concerns the 
period beginning from the 12th century. 

A struggle for the Polotsk throne began among the suc- 
cessors of Prince Vseslav Bryachislavich after his death 
їп 1101. Under the circumstances, the Polotsk folk re- 
ceived an opportunity of deposing princes as they saw fit. 
One such change took place in 1127, when the people of 
Polotsk expelled Davyd and his sons and with the consent 
of Mstislav Vladimirovich installed Rogvolod as their 
prince. 

Five years later, the Polotsk folk once again used their 
tights to oust Prince Svyatopolk. The chronicler has record- 
ed the formula used by the Polotsk folk to expel the prince: 
“He is deprived of us.“{ The dismemberment of the 
demesnes and the constant interference of the more pow- 
erful princes in Polotsk affairs weakened the princely 
power in the town. By the mid-12th century, the Polotsk 
princes were already dependent on the veche, and the 
chronicler’s reports of the events of 1151 and 1159 seem 


l Loorenig Annals, pp. 282-04, 286. 
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to lift a veil, revealing the bitter struggle of the citizens 
against objectionable princes. The numerous Polotsk 
princes vied with each other for the throne and this was 
turned to account by the townsfolk. In 1151, they “took 
Rogvolod Borisovich, their prince, and sent him to Minsk, 
and held him there in great want, and they led Glebovich 
back with them: and the Polotsk folk sent to Svyatoslav 
Olegovich with love in order to have him for a father and 
live in obedience under him, and they kissed the cross on 
this."! In other words, the events in Polotsk were rem- 
iniscent of those in Novgorod in 1136. Not being content 
with recognizing the prince, they held the prince in pris- 
on "in great want,” under strict surveillance. At the 
same time, they concluded an agreement with Svyatoslay 
Olegovich and enthroned Prince Rostislav Glebovich, a 
member-of another branch of the Polotsk royal family. 
Fight years later, the situation had changed entirely. 
The selfsame Rogvolod Borisovich made his appearance at 
Drutsk and was welcomed by the townsfolk and the Po- 
lotsk folk who were there: “And the people were happy to 
see him.” The townsfolk expelled the son of Rostislav Gle- 
bovich, “plundered his bailey ... and his men-at-arms.” A 
revolt broke out in Polotsk, and the people were restrained 
only by Rostislav's resolute action: “Rostislav barely suc- 
ceeded in restraining the people, and he gave them many 
gifts and led them to take an oath on the cross." The con- 
ditions under which the oath was taken are described in 
ihe chronicle. The people of Polotsk took the following 
oath: "Thou art our prince, and God help us to live with 
thee, have no evil designs against thee concealed and 
even unto the oath on the cross."2 None the less, subse- 
quent events demonstrated the extreme instability of Ros- 
tislav's position. The Polotsk folk initiated secret talks 
with Rogvolod Borisovich who sat in Drutsk and tried to 





1 fpaty Annals, pp. 307-06. 
# |bid., p. 339. 
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capture Rostislav by means of a ruse. ÀA veche gathered in 
the town, and Rostislav was forced to flee to Minsk. 

A history of Smolensk's domestic allairs is as difficult 
to trace as that of Polotsk. But the general conclusions on 
ihe development of veche activities in Kiev and Polotsk 
are fully applicable to Smolensk, although its political 
history is very obscure. There is only one report, dated 
1186, about an open clash between Prince Davyd and the 
people of Smolensk: “At the same time there was a clash 
in Smolensk between Prince Davyd and the Smolensk folk, 
and many heads of the best people rolled."! The cause of 
the quarrel is unknown but it is highly probable that the 
prince had violated the civic freedoms which had become 
traditional long before the year mentioned. The charter 
deed of the Smolensk bishopric dating from 1151 says that 
ihe people of Smolensk took part in politics. Tt- has the 
prince say: "Having consulted with my Igudi, I brought 
the bishop to Smolensk." Golubovsky is quite right in 
pointing out that our chronicles use the word Iyudi to de- 
note the people at large in contrast to the prince and his 
men-at-arms. 

But the most curious fact is probably the report in offi- 
cial Smolensk documents describing the /yudi taking part 
in political affairs side by side with the prince. In the 
above-mentioned charter deed we find the following 
concluding words: “And let no one judge this after my 
death, neither the prince, nor the lyudi"? This connec- 
tion of the /yudi, i.e, the townsfolk, with the installation 
of a bishapric in Smolensk becomes clear if we recall that 
the town's weights and measures were kept at the bishop- 
ric. As was the practice elsewhere, the Cathedral of the 
Assumption in Smolensk served as a repository for the 
standard weights and measures. That is where the Aap, 
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which served as a siandard for other such weighis, was 
kept. 

The well-known Smolensk treaty of 1229 is anether doc- 
ument which bears traces o[ having been drawn up with 
the participation of the townsfolk, Golubovsky notes that 
it, too, was drawn up alter the prince consulted the veche. 
Some of its transcripts confirm this with the following 
words: “That it may be so for ever, and be acceptable to 
the prince and to all the people of Smolensk.” At the sign- 
ing of the treaty, the Smolensk side was represented by 
one Tumash Smolnyanin, called "Tumash Mikhalevich" in 
some transcripts. Among Smolensk envoys sent to Riga 
were the priest Yeremei and the-sofsky Panteleci, called “a 
wise muzh" in some transcripts. The sofstiye, it will be re- 
called, were connected with the urban craftsmen and mer- 
chants. That is why 1 think Golubovsky is perfectly right 
in saying that “the veche of the Smolensk Land had legis- 
lative powers which it shared with the prince, and that 
without the veche it was impossible to establish the size of 
the tributes, to grant land, or any other privileges in gener- 
al. In short, no changes could be effected in the land with- 
out it."1 


+. NOVGOROD 


The struggle of the people of Novgorod for their civic 
freedoms has, I think, been studied at greater length than 
similar events elsewhere. For that reason I shall confine 
my examination to a number of problems pertaining to the 
emergence of the system in Novgorod as it appears to the 
historian after the Mongolian conquest. The Vladimir-Suz- 
dal chronicler of the 12th century was convinced that the 
Novgorod folk had enjoyed their freedoms since the ear- 
liest times and that they were delivered from dependence 
by the forbears of “our princes.” Who were these forbears 


1]Jbid,, p. 215. 
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of the princes? Jt may well be that the chronicler had some 
definite people in mind, but failed to specify them, believing 
that such facts were common knowledge; in any case, if 
was the chronicler's impression that Novgorod freedoms 
had been won long ago, and were typical of ancient towns. 

Many circumstances led to the early emergence of Nov- 
gorod’s freedoms, not the least among them being the fact 
that Novgorod did not have a permanent royal dynasty 
since every successive grand prince strove to keep the 
town for himself. The elder sons of the grand princes, who 
usually sat in Novgorod, naturally regarded their rule in 
Novgorod as a mere stage in their career, and this led to 
the strengthening of the power of the posadniks and the 
archbishop. Indeed, as early as the 11th century the Nov- 
gorod princes clashed with the posadniks. Yaroslav the 
Wise had the posadnik Konstantin Dobrynich, who had 
earlier helped him to overcome Svyatopolk the Damned, 
incarcerated in Rostov and killed three years later in Mu- 
rom. In a very obscure way, the chronicle connects Yaro- 
slav's wrath with the inception of the reign of Vladimir 
Yaroslavich and the deed granted to Novgorod at that 
time. Elsewhere, I have shown that this deed dates from 
1016 and has been preserved in the text of the opening 
articles of the Earliest Pravda and Concise Russkaya 
Praedaa According to Novgorod tradition, Konstantin was 
the second posadnik in the town and succeeded the legend- 
ary Gostomysl. This may be due to the lack of records and 
because he was the first independent posadnik whom Yaro- 
slav left in Novgorod after his departure for Kiev. The 
well-known story of the magus who stirred up the people 
in Novgorod under Prince Gleb Svyatoslavich shows that 
the position of the Novgorod princes was unstable—"the 
fyudi all followed the magus, and there was revolt among 
them."= In the chronicle this event is provisionally dated 
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1071 and is a separate story beginning with the words: 
“Thus the magus arose under Gleb in Novgorod.” This 
may be connected with the Kiev uprising of 1068. 

In the early 12th century, events in Novgorod came to 
a head. The chronicler recounts the successive change of 
three Novgorod posadniks (between 1117-15): they were 
Dobrynya, Dmitr Zavidich and Konstantin (Kosnyatin) 
Moiseyevich. He then says that “Boris came to serve as 
posadnik in Novgorod” in 1120. This somewhat obscure 
statement is elucidated by other records which add that 
Boris arrived from Klev.! Shortly before this, disturb- 
ances had broken out in Novgorod. The note for 1118 in the 
earliest Novgorod Annals says: "That same year, Vladimir 
and Mstislav brought all the Novgorod boyars to Kiev 
and led them to the sacred cross and sent them home, and 
left some by his side; and he was ired at those who had 
plundered Danslav and Nozdrecha, and at the sotsky 
Stavr, and imprisoned all of them." The mention of the 
plunder of Danslav is made in connection with the upris- 
ing, or at least with the 1118 disturbances in Novgorod, 
and the subsequent departure of Prince Mstislav to his 
father Viadimir Monomakh in Kiev. The enthronement of 
Mstislav’s son Vsevolod led to disturbances caused by the 
desire to extend Novgorad’s freedoms. That is why the 
Novgorod boyars were summoned to Kiev and made to 
swear on the cross. This was also why Boris was ap- 
pointed posadnik in Novgorod in 1120. 

The unstable position of princely rule in Novgorod in 
Viadimir Monomakh's time became even more precarious 
after the latter's death. Nevgorod Annals give us two 
highly significant facts: “That same year (1125), the Nov- 
gorodites seated Vsevolod on the throne,” and “that same 
year (1126), they gave the post of posadnik to Miroslav 
Gyuryatinich."? 


t PSRL, Vel. IV, Petrograd, 1917, p. 144; Nongorad Annals, p. 2]. 
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Both reports are closely interconnected. Both predicates 
(seated and gave) imply “the Novgorodites,"” or “/yudi, 
as a subject. What is also remarkable is that the Mougo- 
rod Annals say that Mstislav Monomakh’s son, “was seat- 
ed on his father's throne.” This shows that the citizens 
freely elected their princes. The posadnik was also in- 
stalled-by the people of Novgorod. This seems to clash with 
the report of Danilo's arrival from Klev in 1129 to асі 
as posadnik in Novgorod.! But that was only an attempt 
on the part of the grand prince to restore the old order, 
and subsequently led to the expulsion of Vsevolod Misti- 
slavich. 

The Novgorod uprising of 1135 has been sufficiently 
well described, particularly by B.D. Grekov, to warrant 
a lengthy examination here, The year 1136 should be re- 
garded as a turning point in Novgorod's history because 
since then the veche system was firmly established in the 
town. Who was it then that led the movement against 
Vsevolod? We learn of the facts from a story about Vse- 
volod's attempt to recapture the Novgorod throne. When 
it was learned in Novgorod that Vsevalod had been hold- 
ing secret talks with some of its boyars “the revolt in 
Novgorod was great, for the people did not want Vsevo- 
lod." Later, it transpires, the people of Novgorod collected 
money from the boyars “who were friendly with Vsevolod" 
and gave it to the merchants who kept a war fund. There 
was open enmity for Vsevolod among the craftsmen and 
merchants, i : 

The question then arises as to who took part in deposing 
Vsevolod, and why this was done. 

We find a partial answer in the records other than the 
chronicle, primarily in Vsevolod's charter to the Church 
of St. John the Baptist on the Opoki and in his church 
charter. The first is connected with two reports in the 
Nosgorod Annals dating from 1127 and 1130 about the 
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building of a stone church in Petryatin's bailey. It may 
be presumed then that the Ivanskoye Sro included not 
only dealers in wax but other merchants as well. Thus, 
Vsevolod's church charter mentions the “yevansky fokot,” 
a linear measure which was used by dealers in broadcloth 
and other fabrics and not by dealers in wax. The same 
document names a number of persons invited by the 
prince to discuss the commercial weights and measures. 
Among them were alderman Boleslav, town crier Mirosh- 
ka, and Ivanskoye alderman Vasyata. Of the trio, town 
erier Miroshka may be identified as Miroslav Gyuryalinich 
who was twice posadnit in Novgorod, in 1126 and 1134. 
The diminutive “Miroshka” used here instead of Miroslav, 
his full name, does not in any way preclude this identifica- 
tion since there was nothing offensive in it. Thus, the fa- 
mous posadnik of the late 12th century was called in that 
manner and even his children were named Miroshkinichi. 
The fact that an alderman of the Ivanskoye Sio took part 
in the conference shows that it was held after the charter 
of St. John the Baptist Church on the Opoki had been 
drawn up. 

Some reports in the chronicle indicate that close ties 
existed between Vsevolod Mstislavich and Nifont, the bish- 
op of Novgorod. In 1135, Vsevolod and Nifont jointly 
laid the foundation of the stone Church of the Mother of 
God which stood in the market-place. In winter, Nifont 
“went to Rus" to reconcile Kiev and Chernigov. 

After the expulsion of Vsevolod, Nifont refused to per- 
form the marriage ceremony for the new Prince Svyato- 
slav Olegovich, who intended to marry in Novgorod. It 
was then that “Vsevolod's supporters" made an attempt 
on Svyatoslav'’s life. The campaign against Pskov, where 
Vsevolod had entrenched himself, was waged by “the 
prince and the fyvdi," an expression which gives an idea of 
Svyatoslav's supporters. Vsevolod's association with the 
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clergy possibly explains why he was canonized as a saint 
at an early date. 

The struggle of the people of Novgorod for their civic 
freedoms did not end in 1136-37. It developed and result- 
ed in the creation of a feudal republic in Novgorod, which 
proudly styled itself “Lord Great Novgorod.” Novgorod's 
struggle for civic freedoms was consummated in the 13th 
century. This was preceded by a number of major up- 
risings, that of 1209 being the most important. The class 
struggle in Novgorod was bitter and led to much blood- 
shed. But its history lies beyond the framework of this 
paper. 


5. GALICH 


Veche activities developed not only in the towns that 
lay along the ancient waterway “from the Varangians to 
the Greeks" but also in the new towns which sprang up 
in the Galich-Volyn and Vladimir-Suzdal lands. This, how- 
ever, needs substantiation, because different scholars hold 
different opinions. S. V. Yushkov believes that there were 
no major trading centres in the Galich Land to equal 
those of Smolensk or Vladimir, let alone Kiev or Novgo- 
rod. In his opinion "the citizens’ veche in Galich was ol 
no particular importance."! This view is not particularly 
new, since similar opinions had been earlier expressed 
by M. Smirnov: “Thus, it is the boyars who are the main 
agents in every major instance; they invite the princes, 
engineer plots, seize administrative power in the land, 
cte., while the citizens are mute and play the passive role 
of adherents to the upper class and the factotums of its de- 
signs; the role which the inhabitants managed to preserve 
in Kiev where the boyars appeared to be newcomers (for 
new boyars came with each new prince), that role in Ga- 


18. V. Yushkey, Essays om the Hislorg of Feudalism in Kie Rus, 
pp. 248-49, 
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lich was transferred entirely to the boyars whose impor- 
tance was due to their wealth and the sway they held over 
the people as a result of their station in public life. The 
people at large, who were left to themselves and lacked 
both means and leadership, were naturally divided and 
sided with the various boyars."1 

Actually, however, the struggle for civic privileges and 
veche activities were clearly manifested in the Galich- 
Volyn Land. This is particularly true of Galich. As was 
the case in other Rus lands, the movement among the 
Galich folk developed in close connection with the interne- 
cine quarrels among the princes, which gave the citizens 
an opportunity of having their say in the choice of princes. 
The people of Galich were prepared to lend support to the 
junior prince Ivan Rostislavich Berladnik against his un- 
cle Vladimirko. It is probable that this support did not 
come from the entire body of the citizens, but only from 
that section of them who regarded Ivan as a champion of 
the democratic sections of the people. No wonder then that 
during Ivan's siege of Ushitsa, the smerds climbed over 
the town wall and "300 defected" to him. 

The scattered reports about berladniks, who were named 
after the town of Berlad, or Byrlat, in South Mol- 
davia, indioate that they were the precursors of the 
latter-day Grodniks, among whom were fugitive &Aolops, 
smerds and impoverished townsfolk. It was no mere chance, 
therefore, that Ivan Berladnik aroused the sympathies of 
the smerds and the particular hatred of the senior princes. 
No wonder Yuri Dolgoruky treated Ivan as a criminal, held 
him in fetters and was prepared to deliver him to Yaroslav 
for execution. A coalition of princes had earlier arisen 
against Ivan. Yaroslav of Galich “had solicited help against 
Ivan Irom the princes, the king [of Hungary, I believe) and 
the Polish princes." This coalition was the result of their 
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common fear of Ivan Berladnik as a leader of the movement 
of the lower orders in town and countryside. The records 
contain sinister reports of his death which hint at the possi- 
bility of his having been poisoned abroad: “Others say that 
his death was due to poison, ™i 

It appears that from the very first the people of Galich 
were dissatisfied with Vladimirko's rule, so that when the 
Olegovichi launched a campaign against Galich in 1144, 
they forced the former to start negotiations. That same 
year, the Galich folk made clear their attitude towards 
Viadimirko: in the absence of the prince, “the Galich folk 
sent for Ivan Rostislavich in Zvenigored and led him back 
with them to Galich.” Aiter a three-week siege ol Galich, 
Vladimirko finally succeeded in cutting Ivan off from Ga- 
lich and forced him to flee beyond the Danube. But even 
then the citizens “fought for Ivan against Vladimirko for 
another week” before they were eventually forced to sur- 
render to their prince, who took savage reprisals.* 

But the people of Galich continued to keep in touch with 
Ivan Berladnik. In 1159, they sent to him suggesting that 
he launch a campaign: “As soon as your banners appear 
we shall abandon Yaroslav." Later, the "Galich muzhi" 
had intercourse with his son Rostislav Ivanovich. It was 
V. L Sergeyevich who first noted this characteristic fea- 
ture of the chronicler's report about the invitation of Ber- 
ladnik’s son to the Galich throne in 1159: “It draws a 
line of distinction between the two sections of the Galich 
folk, and shows that the prince was invited not only by 
the boyars (at a very early date they had become a strong 
class whose importance is unquestionable) but also by the 
common folk."3 Sergeyevich draws our attention to yet 
another more important report dating from 1235 which 
describes the role of the townsfolk in Galich Rus.. Dur- 





1 {pats Annals, pp. 335, 341, 355. 

* [bid., p. 226. 

2 B. H. reese, Кече п князь (V. [, Sengevevich. Veche and 
Princ), Moscow, 1867, p. 8. 
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ing the siege of Galich by the Hungarian king, the towns- 
folk fought the Hungarians. The chronicler repeatedly em- 
phasizes that it was the “godless” Galich boyars who were 
Daniil's enemies. At a desperate moment of the struggle 
against the boyars, Daniil had convened. a veche which 
promised to lend him support. Later, the boyars are de- 
scribed as being directly opposed to the townsfolk. Daniil 
addresses the people as follows: "O, ye muzhi oi the town, 
how long do you intend to bear the rule of princes from 
other tribes.” The people of Galich sided with him, and 
the chronicler notes: “He was beloved by the people.” Lat- 
er, it transpires that Daniil's enemies were Bishop Ar- 
temy, the chamberlain Grigory and the boyars,™! 

The nature of the Galich-Volyn chronicle, which has not 
been closely studied as a historic source, does not allbw 
us to get a deeper insight into the domestic history of 
Galich, but what we know ol it shows that it did have a 
peche system. And this is true not only of Galich but also 
of the other towns of the Galich-Volyn Land. 

The chronicle describes the role played by the citizens, 
or the fyudi. Thus, in the report of Daniil Romanovich's 
offer to the people of Zvenigorod to surrender to him 
("they sent to the grazhane," "the people of Zvenigorod 
surrendered"), the grazhane and the "people of Zvenigo- 
rod" are equated? And this proves how wrong Yushkov 
was in minimizing the role of the veche in Galich and in 
asserting that the Kievites, the Chernigovites and others 
were mainly boyars. 


6. VLADIMIR ZALESSKY 


The new town of Vladimir-on-Klyazma was quick to 
emulate the veche practices of the ancient towns. In the 
disturbances which broke out after the death of Andrei 

1 Jouty Annals, pp. 507, 508, 509, 517-18 
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Bogolyubsky, the people of Viadimir sided with his brother 
Mikhalko Yuryevich. Worn out by siege and starvation, 
they concluded an agreement with Yaropolk Rostislavich, 
the other pretender to the throne. “Yaropolk, prince, was 
with joy installed by the people of iVladimir in the town 
of Vladimir, in the Cathedral of the Holy Mother of God, 
concluding a poryad." We find Yaropolk ascending the 
throne in Vladimir after concluding a poryad—a treaty— 
with the people, as was the practice of the princes in Kiev 
and Novgorod in the 12th century. 

The subsequent internecine struggle between the princes 
revealed the role of the people of Viadimir with greater 
clarity. The well-known fact that the Rostov and Suzdal 
people (the senior) were counterposed to the new mizinniye 
(junior) people of Vladimir becomes fraught with meaning 
when we compare it with the reports in the chronicle about 
contemporary events in Suzdal. Declaring their adherence 
to Mikhalke Yuryevich, the people of Suzdal said that they 
had not opposed him: “We, Prince, took no part in that 
campaign with Mstislav, but it was the boyars who were 
there." This is a perfectly clear indication that the prince 
had an agreement with the townsfolk: the раа: аге соп: 
trasted with the boyars, who warred against the prince. 
This was a triumph for the new order of things based on 
an agreement between the royal authority and the people 
as opposed to the boyardom. This is made clear by the 
chronicle! 

Mikhalko Yuryevich waged a persistent struggle against 
the boyars because he was supported by the people not 
only in Vladimir but in Suzdal and Rostov as well. “Mi- 
khalko went to Suzdal and from Suzdal to Боѕіоу апа 
made the whole of the naryad with the /yudi, and confirmed 
it by kissing the cross with them."? We find that in 
Rostov it is the fyud! and not the boyars with whom Mi- 


1 Lasrenty Annals, pp. 354, 359-68. 
? [bid., p. 359. 
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khalko likewise concluded an agreement sealed by an oath 
as Yaropolk had done in Vladimir. 

In 1177, a “great uprising” broke out in Vladimir. The 
boyars and the merchants demanded that Vsevolod Bol- 
shoye Gnezdo make short shrift of the captive princes. 
Vsevolod pacified the insurgents “but soon all the /yudi 
and the boyars rose up once again.” 

The veche traditions in Suzdal and Vladimir survived 
the horrible Mongolian devastation and made themselves 
felt in the second half of the 13th century. In 1262, the 
fyudi “called a veche, and expelled" the Tatar tax collec- 
tors from “the towns of Rostov, of Suzdal and of 
Yaroslavl." The strength of veche traditions in Ancient 
Rus towns is illustrated by the fact that they were still 
in evidence in the Vladimir-Suzdal Land even as late as 
the 14th century. 

Here is a semi-legendary story in the records about the 
Suzdal Prince Alexander Vasilyevich which is not devoid 
of historical significance: “This Prince Alexander from 
Vladimir took the veche bell from the Church of the Holy 
Mother of God to Suzdal and the bell ceased to ring as 
in Viadimir. And Prince Alexander thought that he had 
been rude to the Holy Mother of God, and he ordered it 
taken back to Vladimir. And when the bell was brought 
back and installed in its place, its peal once again became 
acceptable ta God."? It appears then that in the 14th cen- 
tury people knew well which of the bells of the Cathedral 
of the Assumption in Viadimir had been used to summon 
lhe peche. 

There is additional fragmentary but none the less valu- 
able evidence about vecke activities elsewhere. In 1138, 
"the people of Chernigov appealed ta Vsevolod” and forced 
him to make peace with Yaropolk? This is a direct but 
regrettably rare indication oJ the role played by the people 

i Ibid., pp. 365-66. 

Annals, p. 469. 

i E Annals, p. 25K). 
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in Chernigov. The Life of Kirill of Тигоо says that he 
“was made bishop in that town by imploring the prince 
and the yudi "i 

By the 12th-13th centuries the gorozhane, or fyudi, be- 
came such a force in the towns of Ancient Rus that the 
princes and boyars were forced to reckon with them at 
all times. Their participation in political affairs and the 
defence of the towns led to the use of the honorary title 
muzhi on a par with the word lyudi. "The muzhi oi Nov- 
gorod" as the posadniks and the princes were wont to 
address the veche were the townsiolk, i.e., the boyars, the 
merchants, the craftsmen, the whole body of the free pop- 
ulation in towns with a veche system. 


! N, K. PUEDEN Materials Jor a. History of Ancient Rus. Ecclesiat- 
tical Writings, p. 6d. 
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Charter Five 
CIVIC AUTHORKITIES 


i, PRINCE AND TOWN 


Most Rus towns grew up around princely citadels. S. V. : 
Yushkov is quite right in saying that towns were mainly 
built by the princes, although this "mainly" should not 
be made a cast-iron rule. That is why there is need to 
examine the royal authority in the towns. 

The so-called Anyazh door was the centre of political - 
and administrative activities in the towns. It was there ` 
that thieves caught red-handed in the night were brought 
for punishment, it was there that the prince and his fium , 
mediated in disputes between townsfolk, and it was there : 
too that the home guard gathered before setting out on 
a campaign. In short, the kngazh door. or the door of the 
posadnik in smaller towns, was the civic centre. But the 
development of the towns and the emergence of the ший 
(the craftsmen and merchants) as a cohesive group ol, 
citizens, the so-called muzhi, who had become aware of : 
their civic status, tended gradually to limit the role of 
the prince. 

In their age-long struggle for civic freedoms, the towns- 
folk tried to enthrone only those whom they favoured. 
Many scholars have not appreciated the role of the towns- 
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folk in the quarrels of the princes in the throne towns. 
The change of princes and their quarrels have been regard- 
ed merely as a manifestation of the struggle between 
them. A typical opinion is voiced by such a major author- 
ity as A, Y. Presnyakov, who regards as the main feature 
of the struggle between the princes two “rival trends in 
the sphere of princely possessions. in Ancient Rus. The 
patrimonial principle led to the complete isolation of all 
Russian regions with the exception of the Kiev region... . 
The seniority connected with the possession of Kiev had 
either to fall or stand transformed... ."1 

His opinions are typical of our scholars who pay scant 
attention to the towns. That is why his lectures do not 
even hint at the existence of the townsfolk or of civic ac- 
tivities, which began to take definite shape in the 12th-13th 
centuries. But the chronicles clearly indicate the period 
when the townsfolk began to influence relations among 
the princes. The quarrels among Svyaloslav's sons in 
the late 10th century were not as yet widely influenced 
by the townsfolk. But the people of Kiev and Novgorod 
were far from passive in the struggle which developed af- 
ter 1015 between Svyatopolk the Damned and Yaroslav 
the Wise. But it is the Kiev uprising of 1068 that initiated 
the period when princes were expelled and invited. It is, 
therefore, one of the milestones in the history of Kiev Rus. 

Above I have shown how the townsfolk interfered in 
the relations among princes. I shall now deal with its pur- 
poses and results. 

One is struck above all by the unwillingness of the 
townsfolk to reckon with the princes’ seniority rights which 
were first violated when the people, after the 1068 upris- 
ing, lent their support to Svyatoslav Yaroslavich against 
his elder brother Izyaslav. Seniority rights were once again 
brushed aside when the townsfolk invited Vladimir 





! A. E. Пресняков, Terie no pyeemod uemo (A. Y. Presnyakov, 
Lectures in. Russian History), Vol. I, Kies Rus, NUM. 1538, b 237. 
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Monomakh to the Kiev throne instead of his cousin Oleg 
Svyatoslavich. In the struggle between Izyaslav Mstisla- 
vieh and Yuri Dolgoruky, the Kiev folk consistently sided 
with the former, the nephew, and opposed the uncle. 
The people of Galich acted similarly when they supported 
Ivan Rostislavich Berladnik against Prince Vladimirko. 
Of course, there were examples to the contrary, but there 
was a decided tendency among the townsfolk to lend sup- 
port to princes of their own choice. This practice became 
particularly pronounced in early 13th-century Novgorod as 
will be seen from the following words addressed by the 
posadnik Tverdislav to the veche: "And you, brethren, are 
in posadnichestvo and in the princes.” In other words: 
“You have the choice of both posadniks and princes." 

From a Novgorodite's point of view, the prince should 
strive to attain the high throne, and this was clearly stated 
in The Discourse of Dantil Zatochnik: “For when the prince 
consults a good adviser, he shall attain a high throne, 
but with a bad adviser, he will be deprived of a lowlier 
one."1 This idea is more elaborately expressed in a curlous 
memorial, possibly of very early origin. What [ have in 
mind is an article in a Zlatoust of Smolensk origin, which 
gives the “precepts” of a lover of Christ addressed to 
his “spiritual brethren." The preacher speaks in aphorisms 
quoting the hermit. He writes: "The prifochnit said: ‘A 
wise man is the glory of the prince, while a fool is his un- 
doing; consulting a wise man, he will attain a high throne, 
and with the fool he will lose a minor throne; the good 
heart of a prince is the seat of wisdom, but a proud heart 
is the seat of folly; when he lends his ear to slander, he is 
ired at the one who gave him the throne; and if he justi- 
fies a guilty man for the sake of a bribe he will be judged 
mercilessly on that day.' '? 


1 The Discourse af Dani! Zafrehnik, p. 26. 
à MS, of the State Historical Museum in Mostow, Uvar. Mo. 782 
(Leon. No. 315), Satona XVI, in Quarto. 396, sheet 6G (reverse) ef seq. 
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The preacher and Daniil Zatochnik both describe the 
prince as a seeker after the high throne which he attains 
with the help of a counsellor, 

As we have seen, the towns willingly supported the 
claims of junior princes to the high thrones, because the 
weakening of princely power eventually gave opportuni- 
ties for winning greater civic privileges at the expense of 
the princes. The procedure of concluding a treaty—ryad— 
between the princes and the townsfolk was finally estab- 
lished in the 12th century. The treaties between the grand 
princes and Novgorod, the earliest of which is traced to 
1264, are an excellent although a comparatively late ex- 
ample of this practice. The 1264 treaty must have been 
drawn up according to a more or less established form 
and gives an idea of earlier rgads. 

The 1264 treaty is designed to limit princely authority 
in Novgorod and establish the taxes and services due to 
the prince. The latter undertook to distribute the volosts 
only among Novgorodiies, to do this with the posadnik 
and refrain from taking away volosts if those who got 
them from earlier princes committed no offence. As a 
matter of fact, this was the main provision in the 1264 
ireaty between Novgorod and Grand Prince Yaroslav 
Yaroslavich of Tver. The other provisions of the treaty 
follow from its opening lines: "And on this, Prince, 
kiss the cross to all Novgorod, as thy grandfathers and 
fathers had done, and as Yaroslav, thy father, had 
done; thou shalt keep Novgorod as of old ... and thou 
shalt not- hold any volosts by thy men, but only by 
men of Novgorod; thou shalt take tribute from those 
volosts,""4 

Agreements with the princes and special treaties, or 
ryads, with them were only possible with the existence of 
some kind of civic authorities on behalf of whom negotia- 
tions with the princes were carried on. In the Novgorod 
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treaties they are the posadnik and the tysyatsky who, 
in the 13th century, acted on behalf of the veche as the 
supreme magistrate in Great Novgorod. But the ques- 
tion is whether or not the veche and such magistrates 
were peculiar to Novgorod alone. That is why we shall 
have to make a systematic study of the veche and the 
elective magistrates (who, in my opinion, include the 
posadnih, the fysyatsky and the sofsky). 


2. VECHE 


The origin and nature of the veche in Rus has repeated- 
ly drawn the attention of historians. V. 1. Sergeyevich 
devoted most attention to it, and said that the "veche was 
not created by the prince; it is an early feature of every- 
day existence." His main idea is expressed in the follow- 
ing words: "The veche institute was a necessary phenom- 
enon in Ancient Rus and for that reason a universal 
one.... The weakness of the princes naturally led them to 
seek support in concord with the people and brought the 
people to the foreground. Although the veche was not 
created by the princes, they had perforce to apply to it. 
Thus, the veche was no singular phenomenon, isolated 
from other institutions in princely Rus: it was a necessary 
complement to them," : 

In another edition of his book, which included only a 
part of his initial paper, but was written "according to a 
new plan and on new topics," Sergeyevich explains the 
importance of the veche by the fact that the power of the 
princes was as yet not strong enough, "while the free 
population presented quite a formidable force which could 
either affer the prince active resistance or substantial sup- 
port.... Might is power, and at the dawn of history 
might was with the masses.” 

Sergeyevich believed that the veche existed from time 


i y. I. Sergeyevich, Vecha and Prince, pp. 1. 20. 
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immemorial. It disappeared after the Tatar conquest since 
the “Tatar devastation must have stunted the develop- 
ment of our towns for a long lime."! Sergeyevich observes 
that veche practices were preserved in the l4th-I5th cen- 
turies in places such as Novgorod and Polotsk, which had 
not been affected by the Tatar invasion. 

Sergeyevich was the first to study the role of the veche 
in Russian history, maxing use of virtually all the availa- 
ble records on the veche meetings. He is also right in 
noting the connection between veche activities and the 
development of the towns but he does not draw the final 
conclusion as to why it was particularly active in the 
I2th-13th centuries, because he believed that it originated 
in high antiquity and that its importance reclined with 
the growth of the royal authority. 

With the recent publication oí papers by Grekov and 
Yushkov, the attention of scholars has once again been 
focussed on the origin and role of the veche. Yushkov 
criticizes the views of Sergeyevich, believing that the lat- 
ter did not see any changes in the structure and role of 
the veche. He also disagrees with Klyuchevsky, who assert- 
ed that the veche was mainly a congregation of mer- 
chants and craftsmen in the regional towns. What Yushkov 
believes is that the veche was a conference "of the main 
feudal groups." He insists that "there was not a single 
conference claiming the slightest political importance, in 
which the democratic masses of the town (the petty traders, 
craftsmen, journeymen and various other plebeian ele- 
ments) could have been the dominating force"? To prove 
his point Yushkov cites the veche meetings of 1113, 1139 
(at Tur's Chapel), 1147 in Kiev, and 1159 in Polotsk, "I 
think,” says Yushkov, “that in complete accord with my 


1 В. И. Сергеепич, Р, кше зарибическше древности (V. 1. Sergeys- 
vith, Rusima Juridica! Anfiguifies), Vol. |I, T Viola бла 
Prince, St. Petersburg, 1893, p. V (Intraduction), pp. 32-33, 38. 

i V. Yushkov, Essys on the History of Feudalism in Kien Rus, 
p. 195, . 
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general views on the nature of government in Kiev Rus, 
it may be established that it was not the broad urban de- 
mocracy of the traders and craftsmen but the feudal urban 
groups that constituted the main social force," 

lt is regrettable that Yushkov ignores the word lgudi, 
used to denote the townsfolk who played such an impor- 
tant role in urban uprisings and at veche meetings in the 
12th-13th centuries. Had he made a closer analysis of the 
chronicles, his conclusions may have been somewhat dif- 
ferent; he could then not have asserted that the 1159 veche 
in Polotsk "was a rally called to stir up enthusiasm among 
the plotters and influence those who had not yet joined in 
the plot."2 

Yushkov believes that the "stamp of emergency marks 
all the events which preceded the convocation of the 
veche in most of the Russian lands."* This is true for most 
of the veche meetings we are aware of, but it should be 
borne in mind that the Novgorod veche are as a rile also 
mentioned in exceptional cases. I believe Yushkov him- 
self would not deny that the Novgorod posadniks were ap- 
proved at veche meetings, but the lists of posadniks іп: 
cluded people never mentioned in the chronicles. More- 
over, the chronicles name a few posadniks about whose 
installation by the veche they say nothing at all. And that 
is perfectly natural because the chronicles are records oí 
various events and nót official documents. I fail to un- 
derstand completely why Yushkov ignores the mention of 
the ryad between the princes and the Kievites. I do not 
understand how one can analyze the authentic treaties 


1S. V. Yushkev, The Social and Political System and Low in the 
Kieu State, p. 350; also his Essa,son the History of Feudalism in Kien 
Rus; the author errs: the meeting at Tur's Chapel was held in 1146 and 
not In 1139 (see /paty Annals, p. M. 

e V, Yushkov, Éssays on the History of Feudaliam im Kieo Rus, 
p. 208. 

26. V. Yushkov, The Social and Polilical System and Lats in fhe Kiev 
Sie p- 360; al hls Essays on the History of Feudalism in Kiro Rus, 
p. 216, 
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between Novgorod and the princes and ignore the reports 
of the kissing of the cross not only by the /yudi but also 
by the princes. The report that Novgorod, Polotsk, Smo- 
lensk and Kiev folk “gathered at veche meetings for discus- 
sion"—an absolutely clear testimonial of a contempo- 
rary—cannot be explained by the chronicler's desire merely 
to say that the suburbs had to submit to the "senior" 
towns. And what are we to do with the report in the 
West Russlan chronicle concerning the existence of the 
veche in Polotsk since time immemorial, or yet with the 
charter deed of the Smolensk bishopric which the prince 
granted alter "consulting with the Iyudi"? Yushkov has 
no answer to this. 

In his textbook on the history of stale and law in the 
L.S.S,R., he gives a resumé of his studies of veehe activi- 
ties. He says that “with the development of feudalization, 
when the towns were becoming centres of feudal rule, 
the various conferences which regarded their decisions 
as binding were, naturally, conferences of feudal groups 
or groups associated with feudals in one way or another; 
this may have included the big merchants who were also 
landowners and acted as middlemen in the trade involv- 
ing commodities collected as tribute." 

Yushkov doubts that “the democratic masses of the 
town (the petty traders, craftsmen, journeymen and vari- 
ous other plebeian elements) could have been the dominat- 
ing force" in any veche meeting. That is why he insists 
that the participants in the 1113 conference in Kiev and 
even in the veche meeting at Tur's Chapel in 1146 (Yush- 
kov again has it erroneously as 1139) were “the main feudal 
group in Kiev" rather than “the petty traders and crafts- 
men" since they arrived on horseback fully armed and 
were, consequently, the very same big merchants who were 
also landowners. He thinks that veche meetings were dis- 


1C. B. Dus, Henopua sccydapera ш npasae COCP (S. V. Yush- 
kov, A History of ihe Siale and Low in the USSR), Parti. 
Moscow, 1540, pp. 72-73. 
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continued because “local feudals had no longer any use 
for broad civic conferences." 

Yushkov's views are clearly at variance with the nature 
and role of veche meetings. To begin with, he seems to 
forget the class struggle in the Rus towns oi the 12th 
and early 13th century. It was the bulk of the urban pop- 
ulation—the craftsmen and petty traders—who made up 
the “black /yudi," whose participation in veche meetings 
is reported by the Novgorod Annals even in the early 13th 
cenlury. The veche meeting of 1068 in Kiev was a gather- 
ing of the /yudi and not of the feudal upper class. For 
some reason, Yushkov believes that only the members of 
the upper class could have arrived on horseback. He mod- 
ernizes his craftsmen, forgetting that in the Middle Ages 
they were a prosperous class closely connected with trade 
which was not yet divorced from the handicrafts. There 
were clear social distinctions among the craftsmen, par- 
ticularly among the masters and their apprentices. Yush- 
kov himself believes that the veehe were “mass meetings 
of ruling elements of the town and land convened for 
consultations on major issues," but for some reason he 
finds it impossible to recognize that among these ruling 
elements may have been the "black [yudi" as well. Thus, 
the class struggle within the towns has not been adequate- 
ly described by him, although the history of the peche 
in medieval Rus towns is absolutely inseparable from 
the history of the town proper. 

My view of veche meetings coincides in the main with 
that of Grekov in the 1953 edition of his Kiev Rus, Object- 
ing io Yushkov's assertion that the main force within the 
veche was the feudal upper class, Grekov gives the basic 
periods in the history of Russian popular meetings: "The 
period when the new urban centres flourished is the period 
of domination of the veche system we know so well." This 
makes it clear that he regarded veche assemblies as being 
closely connected with urban development and the emer- 
gence of a new force which was the “town with its mer- 
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chants and craftsmen,"! Unless we recognize the existence 
of this farce we shall find Kiev Rus a riddle and practi- 
cally devoid of politica] content. | 

As we have seen, Sergeyevich made use of a great many 
reports about seche assemblies in Ancient Rus, and at- 
tempted to answer all the questions relating to their his- 
lory with purely juridical precision. He arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: all freemen took part in veche meet- 
ings ("these are the /yudi without any exceptions"); the 
veche was convened as the need for it arose and always 
by special invitation; the veche gathered on vacant lots 
and in the open; it had no chairman and was a noisy and 
haphazard affair; the veche elected princes, concluded the 
treaty—ryad—with them, solved administrative and legal 
problems and the issue of war and peace. 

Sergeyevich's conclusions are very well grounded, and 
he can scarcely be reproached for having made use of 
sources which range over a long period, since his studies 
required above all a complete array of facts. But there is 
another feature of his paper which has, unfortunately, left 
its trace in historical studies. It is his idea of the extreme- 
ly chaotic nature of veche activities. But this is at vari- 
ance with the facts. 

The account of the Kiev veche of 1147 in the Jpaiy An- 
nals is highly indicative in this respect. It says: At that 
time, Izyaslav sent to his brother Vladimir in Kiev, be- 
cause Izyaslav had left him in Kiev, and to Metropolitan 
Klim and the fysyafsky Lazar, telling them: “Summon the 
Kievites to St. Sophia's, let my envoy convey to them my 
message and recount the deceit of the Chernigov princes.” 
When all the Kievites, young and old, had gathered 
at St. Sophia's and had taken their places at the veche 
("when they stood in peche"), Izyaslav's envoy said to 
them: “Your prince greets you; I announced to you, that I 
had conferred with my brother Rostislay and with Vla- 
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dimir, and dzyaslav Davydovich, to march against my 
uncle Yuri, and asked you to come with me, and you re- 
plied—we cannot raise our hand against Yuri, Vladimir's 
issue, but if it is agaihst the Olegovichi, we shall follow 
you even with our children... Now, brethren of Kiev, 
since that is what you wished and promised, follow me 
to Chernigov against the Olegovichi, gather young and 
old, those who have horses, And those who have none, 
follow in boats, for it was not me alone they wished io 
kill, but to exterminate you also," The Kiev folk replied: 
“We are happy, if God had spared us of great deceit 
through you, we shall follow you, even with our children, 
as you desire."i 

Here is the version of that event in the Lavrenty An- 
nals: Izyaslav ... sent. two men, Dobrynka and Radilo, to 
his brother Vladimir and the £ysyafsky Lazar in Kiev, to 
say: "Brother, go to the metropolitan and summon all the 
Kievites, let these two men tell them about the deceit af 
the Chernigov princes.” This Vladimir did, and crowds 
of Kievites came and sat around St. Sophia's to listen; and 
Viadimir told the metropolitan: "Here are two men of 
Kiev whom my brother has sent, let them tell their breth- 
ren." And Dobrynka and Radilo said: "Thy brother kisses 
thee, and bows to the metropolitan, and he kisses La- 
zar and all the Kjevites." And the Kievites said: “Tell 
us what the prince has sent you with?" And they said: 
"The prince said thus: 'The Davydovichi and Svyatoslav 
Vsevolodovich to whom I have done much good, has 
sworn to me on the cross, but now wished to kill me by 
a ruse, but I was saved by God and the holy cross on 
which they took the oath, and now, brethren, follow me 
on to Chernigov, those who have horses, and those who 
have not, follow in boats, for it was not me alone they in- 
tended to kill, but also to exterminate you.' "? Both chroni- 
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eles then proceed to describe the discussion at the veche ol 
the actions of Igor Olegovich and his murder by the crowd. 

These reports about the Kiev veche of 1147 are some- 
thing absolutely exceptional as far as our records are con- 
cerned, First of all, it becomes clear that St. Sophla's in 
Kiev was the usual place for veche meetings. Those who 
came sat down to wait for the veche to open. Sergeyevich 
even thought that benches were built there for the people 
to sit on. The picture of a seated crowd is a far cry from 
an unruly mob. 

It should not be imagined that the discussion at the 
veche went on spontaneously and that the opening speech 
was made by the person who convened it, as our scholars 
usually have it. The 1147 report reveals that those who 
steered the veche were the prince, the metropolitan and 
the tysyatsky. It is noteworthy that Izyaslav's envoy 
says that his prince “bows to the metropolitan.” Grand 
Prince Mikhail Yaroslavich of Tver (1295-1305) opens his 
treaty with Novgorod with the following words: “A bow 
from Prince Mikhail to the father, the bishop.” This is 
a formula which was in use in the north even after the 
Tatar pogroms. Despite Sergeyevich's opinion, I believe 
that the similarity of reports of the debate at ‘the 1147 
veche by the Jpafy and Lavrenty Annals warrants the pre- 
sumption that a protocol was kept of veche decisions. The 
Novgorod veche scribe emerged not in the 15th century 
but had predecessors in earlier ages. 

The procedure adopted by the Kiev veche, was similar to 
that in other towns. This follows from a report of the Nov- 
gorod veche in 1218. Prince Svyatoslav sent hls £ysyaisky 
as an envoy to the veche demanding the removal of the 
posadnik Tverdislav, and the latter spoke at the veche in 
self-defence. Our chronicles only deal with the veche in 
exceptional cases but that does not mean that its activities 
were limited to the periods mentioned by the chronicles. 
The fyudé “conferred” with the prince or without him much 
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more frequently than many scholars imagine. What is par- 
amount is that veche activities were typical of all major 
Russian towns. The supreme councils of the town of Ko- 
tor on the Adriatic coast were also called the great and 
little veche. 


3. CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


The urban population was not unorganized. It was 
headed by fysyatskiye and sotskiye. However, the role of 
these magistrates cannot be fully understood without some 
preliminary research. Presnyakov believed that the fysyacha 
(thousand) only made its appearance in this country with 
the establishment of royal authority. Like other scholars, 
he was inclined to think that the tysyatskiye were mere rep- 
resentatives of the royal administration in the towns, But 
Nikitsky in his splendid articles about the Ivanskoye Sto 
has disproved the notion that the fysyatskiye were voivodes 
appointed by the prince to rule the urban population. 
Nikitsky describes the Novgorod fysyatsky primarily as 
the head of the commercial court and as a civil judge? 
The author's conclusions are unquestionable and аге соп: 
firmed by the records as far as Novgorod is concerned. 
But how far are they true for Kiev Rus as a whole? To 
answer this we must first establish what the words /ysga- 
cha and fysyatsky meant. 

Pulyata, the first Kiev fysyatsky we know of, is first 
mentioned in 1097 as a voivode of Prince Svyatopolk 
Izyaslavich. Two years later, the same Putyata attended 
the Congress at Uvetichi as Svyatopolk's representative, 
and in 1104 as voivode he led the prince's army against 
Minsk. Together with his brother Yan Vyshatich, Putyata 


1], Sindik, Komunaino uredjenje Kolora, Belgrade, 1950, p. 93. 
(A bell was tolled to convene the great veche.) 
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fought the Polovtsy in 1106. In this manner we learn that 
he was a member of the famed boyar family whose found- 
er, Vyshata, led the Rus army in a campaign against Con- 
stantinople in 1043. The report of the 1113 uprising in 
Kiev tells of the plunder of the bailey of the fysyatshy 
Putyata: “The Kievites plundered the bailey of Putyata the 
tysyatsky.”! This bailey is also mentioned in the famous 
epic about Solovei Budimirovich and Zabava Putyatishna. 
It is not known when Putyata became iysyafskg but his 
influence at the court of Svyatopolk Izyaslavich can be 
traced over a period of 15 years. The installation of Vla- 
.dimir Monomakh in Kiev put an end to Putyata's activi- 
ties as boyar and ¢ysyatsky; in any case, he is no longer 
mentioned in the records. He was not present at the fysya- 
tsky conference at Berestovo. The next Kiev fysyatsky we 
know was Uleb. In 1146, after the death of Vsevolod Ole- 
govich, the latter's brother Igor summoned Uleb and said: 
“Hold thou the fysyacha, as thou didst under my brother."? 
Consequently, Uleb had been fysyaísky under Vsevolod 
Olegovich as well. But as the story unfolds it becomes 
clear that he was not a protégé of the Olegovichi. It turns 
out that he was one of the chief plotters among the Kiev- 
ites who defected to Izyaslav Mstislavich. Evidently, Uleb 
was a Kievite, This is partially revealed by the mention of 
Ivan Voitishich, who took part in the plot with Uleb. Ini- 
tially, the chronicle calls Ivan a boyar of Vladimir Mono- 
makh and his son Mstislav, and later a boyar of Vsevolod 
Olegovich. He appears, therefore, as a boyar connected 
with a definite town, rather than with a particular prince. 
Subsequent reports describe Uleb as a voivode of Izya- 
slav, who campaigned against Chernigov. We find that 
ihe /gsgafsky Lazar succeeded Uleb in 1147. Other authen- 
lic reports about the fysyafsky in Kiev date from as late 
as the period between 1238 and 1240, when Daniil of Ga- 
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lich appointed the iysyalsky Dmitry to Kiev "and gave 
Kiev into the hands of Dmitry to hold against alien peo- 
ples, the godless Tatars."! 

It was not only in Kiev that the institution of the fysya- 
Iskiye existed, The Ipaty Annals mention them in Cherni- 
gov, Pereyaslavl, Rostov and elsewhere? Pechera Paterik 
traces the genealogy of Rostov fysyatsky Georgy down to 
Shimon, the Varangian. 

The reports about the fysyatskiye usually reveal their 
close Hes with the townsfolk. They are in command of the 
home guard—the fysyacha. Their importance becomes 
understandable if we bear in mind that the home guard in 
Rus towns, as in all medieval towns, was made up af armed 
craftsmen and merchants, The defection of a fysyatsky 
often decided the issue in the struggle for the throne. As 
has been seen, Uleb's treason in 1147 helped the descend- 
ants of Monomakh to seize power. In the heat of battle, 
he abandoned the standard and took flight. 

Besides being in command of the home guard, the íysya- 
‘sky had another important function—he administered jus- 
tice. This is made especially clear by Russkaya Pravda, 
which connects the fysyatsky conference at Berestovo with 
the limiiations they imposed on the interest ihat would 
be collected on debts. This decision should be linked up 
with the chronicler's descriptions of the plunder of the 
bailey of the fysyafsky Pulyata in the 1113 uprising in 
Kiev. It appears that the !ysyatskiye were directly concerned 
with such problems as usury, which was likewise the 
cause of recurrent disturbances in medieval West-Euro- 
pean towns. 

The military and judicial power af the ¢ysyatskiye gave 
them an exceptional posilion among the urban boyars. 
Some of them became very prominent politicians, such 
as Demyan of Galich in the early 13th century. He is first 
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mentioned as a boyar of Prince Vasilko Romanovich, who 
had his seat at Belz; three years later he is described 
as a boyar of Daniil Romanovich and still later as tysya- 
isky.1 All this time and later, Demyan was in command 
of the troops and negotiated on behalf of his prince Daniil 
Romanovich. Together with his prince, he warred against 
ihe boyar Sudislav who enjoyed Hungarian support, In 
1230, he forewarned Daniil of the plot engineered against 
him by his cousin Prince Alexander. He is last mentioned 
in 1231, so that his activities may be traced over a period 
of some 23 years. Possibly he is the fysyafsky described 
in the legend of Demyan Kudenetovich. Ancient folk mar- 
riage ritual reflects the quondam prestige of the Iysyatsy. 
The hierarchy of the officials at royal weddings likewise 
reveals the important rale of that magistrate. 

The emergence of the fysyatskiye in Kiev Rus is closely 
allied with the appearance of the office of sofskiye. What we 
are here concerned with is not so much the date when the 
millennial or the centennial divisions made their appear- 
ance as the role of the tysyatsky and sofsky in Ancient 
Rus towns in the 11th-I3th centuries. 

It seems fairly certain that as commanders of the towns- 
folk, the /ysyafskiye were established in the late 11th cen- 
tury. The first mention of this is made in 1089 where the 
fysyaisky is equated to the voivode. The report reflects a 
period of transition when the terms were used on a par. 
This does not mean that the £ysyacha made ils appearance 
only in the late 11th century. Quite to the contrary, the 
iysyacha became of particular importance as the home 
guard only with the development of towns, so that al- 
though the fysyafsky was appointed by the prince he be- 
came a representative of the townsfolk. The home guard 
played a more important role than the druzhina in the 
defence of towns against external attack as will be clear- 


1 fpaly Anna!s, pp. 483, 494. In 1213, Dmltr was still fysyaisky im 
Galich (ibid., p. 491). 
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ly seen from a study of the chronicler's description of the 
action at Kiev in which its people took part. 

The sofskiye became prominent in the 12th century and 
must have had a similar history, Like the bailey of the 
fysyaisky Putyata, their baileys were also plundered in 
1113. The Novgorod sofsky Stavr was imprisoned in 1118; 
the Pskov sofskiye were imprisoned in 1178; while the sofsty 
Pantelei took part in drawing up the Smolensk treaty of 
1229. These various reports reveal that the sofskiye were in 
the thick af political alTairs in Russian towns. At all events, 
by the t2th-13th centuries, the (ysyarskiye and sofskiye were 
a political force with which the princes had to reckon. Their 
ties with the townsfolk served to enhance thelr prestige. 
The first upshot of this was the establishment of a system 
under which the posts of posadnik and tysyatsky became 
hereditary in some boyar families. The case of Konstantin 
(Kosnyatin) Dobrynich, who was killed on the order 
of Yaroslav the Wise, becomes clear if we presume this 
Konstantin to be the son of Dobrynya, who had done 
so much to install Vladimir Svyatoslavich on the Kiev 
thrane. 

We learn a few biographical facts about Suzdal fysya- 
iskiye in the earliest parchment (Arseny) transcript of the 
Pechera Paterik, where the story has been least distorted. It 
says that the family of the Suzdal fysyatskiye sprang from 
a certain Prince Afrikan, a brother of Yakun the Blind, 
who in 1024 fought on the side of Yaroslav the Wise against 
Mstislav of Chernigov. Afrikan had two sons: Friyaid 
and Shimon. Alter the death of their father, both were cx- 
pelled from their estates, and it was then that Shimon 
joined Yaroslav. This genealogy is confirmed by the Chron- 
fele of Ancient Years, which gives a description of the 
events in question. It says that after the Battle of Listveny, 
Yakun fed beyond the sea. Other transcripts of the Paferik 
give variants of Friyald's name as Friad, Fridiyan and 
Friaid. In each case Shimon's brother is given a name that 
is not Russian but Scandinavian, which confirms the gene- 
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alogy of the Rostov fysyatskiye reported by the Pechera Pa- 
terik. 

Yaroslav gave Shimon to his son Vsevolod. The Paterik 
makes it clear that Shimon, now called by a new name— 
Simon—was inilially a Catholic, later becoming an Ortho- 
dox "with his entire house of 3,000 souls."1 Georgy, Shi- 
mon's son, was no less a personage than his father. He was 
sent by Wladimir Monomakh to the Suzdal Land: “He 
(Monomakh) placed his son Georgy (Yuri Dolgoruky) into 
his care," Later Georgy was fysyatsky under Yuri Dol- 
goruky and ruled the Suzdal region.? This report is con- 
firmed by the paty Annals, which say that the fysyatsky 
Georgy of Rostov bound the coffin of Feodosy of Pechera, 
while the Khlebnikov transcript of that chronicle gives 
Georgy's patronymic as Shimonovichs 

The office of fysyatskiye was becoming hereditary in some 
places, and elective elsewhere. Civic magistrates such as 
the fysyalsby and the posadnik were elected in Novgorod 
and Pskov; Kiev, Polotsk and Smolensk, and possibly Ga- 
lich, were well along the road to this practice. In the lat- 
ter, the boyars must have had supporters among the towns- 
folk, due to their military power. 

The political power of the major towns was due to their 
military power, since they were rallying points for the home 
guard, the bulk of which was made up of armed townsfolk. 
The demand of the Kievites in 1068 for arms and horses 
to continue the struggle against the Polovisy was not 
due to lack of arms among the urban population. The 
fact is that they had to be rearmed after losing their weap- 
ons in their headlong flight from the field of battle, The 
home guard was made up of horse and foot. This is made 
clear by Izyaslav Mstlislavich's address to the Kievites: 
"Make haste all, voung and old, those who have horse, and 
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those who have not, then in boats.” In another case, the 
Kievites are described as standing near their town "оп 
horseback and on foot.” Sometimes the home guard in- 
eluded all able-bodied persons. Thus, in 1148, the people 
of Novgorod promised Izyaslav to go to war with all their 
able-bodied men.! The home guard was usually commanded 
by a fysyatsky appointed by the prince. But in the 12th 
century, the fysyatskiye often pursued their own policy, and 
the home guard was not subject to the prince and was 
wont to start out regardless of the movements of the prince's 
druzhina. The participation of the townsfolk in the 
wars of the princes is reported also by the Scandinavian 
sagas, such as the Eimund Saga. 

The establishment of permanent meeting places for the 
veche and permanent seats for the posadnik and the fysya- 
fsky is another curious phenomenon of the 12th century. La 
Novgorod such a place was Yaroslav's bailey for the 
posadnik, and the Church of John the Baptist on the Opoki 
for the fysyatsky. Of similar importance in Kiew was Yaro- 
slav’s bailey on Gora. The Kievites assembled there in 
1146 to take the oath on the cross to Igor Olegovich. That 
was also where Izyaslav arrived in 1150 with numerous 
Kievites, and a ceremony was held to proclaim Vyacheslav 
prince of Kiev. In the “great bailey,” as the place was called, 
entertainments and festivities were held, and the Hun- 
garians amazed the Kievites with their horsemanship. The 
royal treasury was kept at the “great bailey." Was it a 
coincidence that the two baileys in Novgorod and Klev bore 
the same name? I believe that Yaroslav's baileys in both 
towns became town halls of a sort because they were close- 
ly associated with the name of Yaroslav the Wise, the first 
prince who began to establish civic privileges. 

Urban practices in the 11th-13th centuries were not lost 
to the subsequent generations. Even the Pskov chronicler 
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uses the word veche to describe popular meetings in the 
early 17th century. In the 16th-17th centuries, the veche bell 
was often used instead of the curfew bell. Self-govern- 
ment in the urban posads In the North was just as early a 
practice as in the towns of the Grand Principality of Lithu- 
ania. Our northern epics have preserved the names of the 
зоѓу Stavr, the tysyatsky Putyata and the fysyatsky De- 
myan. Russian towns of the period of the princes enjoyed 
a full-blooded existence and were well along the way to 
developing their "urban system" much like the towns in 
the neighbouring countries of Western Europe. 
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| Chapter Six 
EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF TOWNS 


i. TOWN FORTIFICATIONS 


Many scholars belleve that fortifications were a distinc- 
tive feature of medieval European towns. The town was 
primarily a citadel. The Ancient Rus word gorod meant 
just that, as has been adequately shown by Samokvasov. 
N. 5. Derzhavin gives the following parallels to the Rus- 
sian term gorod in other Slav languages: "In the Czech 
the term Arad today means only 'citadel, castle." In the Pol- 
ish the word is gród, while a grodek is a smaller fortifi- 
cation, a small castle."1 This latter is almost identical with 
the word gradok used by the chronicler to describe early 
Kiev which, he says, was built by three brothers. 

The central part of a populated locality, its fortress, con- 
stituted the gorod proper. Colloquially, this usage persist- 
ed until the turn of the century, so that Muscovites used 
the term gorod to mean the central part of the capital, the 
Kremlin and Kitai-Gorod. "Going to gorod" meant going 
to the stalls in Kitai-Gorod. 

In contrast to West-European towns, most of the towns 
of Ancient Rus had wooden fortifications. In the absence 
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of fire-arms and heavy machines for siege purposes, their 
timbered walls were sufficient protection against attack. 
The fact that even major towns did mot have stone walls 
should not create the impression that they were poor, for 
magnificent stone cathedrals were built in them, and, con- 
sequently, they had ample means and knew how to build 
stone walls. 

The Eimund Saga gives a good description of urban 
fortifications in Kiev Rus. Eimund, who was in Yaroslav's 
service, “sent his men to cut down trees in the forest, to 
carry them to the town and place them on the town wall . 
as a defence against archers. He caused a great moat to 
be dug outside the town."! Thus, he names three elements 
of the town's fortifications: the moat, the wall, and the 
zaborola, a stockade of wooden balks which served as de- 
fence against enemy arrows and stones. A fourth element 
was the rampart, which rose from the edge of the moat 
and was often made of the earth from it. 

The citadel was usually built on a natural elevation, 
most frequently on the headland at the confluence of two 
rivers. The paramount consideration in the choice of a site 
was its height, and this is true for most Ancient Rus cita- 
dels (Kiev, Chernigov, Polotsk, Galich, Pskov, Vladimir- 
on-Klyazma, and so on). Even the Novgorod keep stands 
on somewhat higher ground than the surrounding terri- 
tory. This is one of the reasons why many Slav citadels 
were called oyshgorod.* In the absence of rivers, the site 
was chosen on some steep ravine which made the town 
inaccessible on all sides. In the woody and swampy lands 
of Northern Rus, citadels were built on low hills and their 
approaches were defended by boggy lowland and marshes 
which served their purpose well for the greater part of the 
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year. Such citadels usually had a high rampart, such as 
the one in Dmitrov. 

Timber walls were the main type of urban fortification 
in Ancient Rus in the IOth-13th centuries. Excavations on 
the site of Ancient Rus towns have revealed exceedingly 
interesting details of these wooden structures. The fortifi- 
calions consisted in the main of a rampart with walls and 
towers similar to those of later osfrogs.1* The walls consist- 
ed of timber structures filled with earth. They were called 
gorodnitsi and, being placed close to each other, held to- 
gether by their weight. There were cases when such gorodni- 
£si, which made up sections of the rampart, crashed togeth- 
er with their defenders. This happened in the small town 
of Rimov, in the Kiev Land, in 1185. "Two gorodnitsi fell 
away with the people" during a Polovtsian altack, and 
“great [ear gripped the defenders and the other townsfolk.” 
The besiegers made use of the disaster, broke through the 
breach and captured the fort. 

A rather wide platform ran on top of such walls made 
up of gorodnilsi. It was protected from arrows and stones 
by a wooden parapet called the zabrala, or zaborola. Some- 
times this term was used to denole the whole of the ram- 
part. The zaboroli had embrasures—skoazhni—made in 
them to permit the defenders to shoot at the attackers. 
The town walls wére apparently not very high, otherwise 
we fail to understand the chronicler's story about the 
smerds who jumped over the zaborola during the siege 
of a Galich town by Ivan Berladnik. 

Bitter fighting took place on these zaboroli during a 
siege. It was from there that the defenders showered stones, 
arrows and spears on the heads of the attackers. The 
zaborola gave an extensive view of the neighbourhood. On 
such a zaborola, says The Lay of Igor's Host, Yaroslavna 


1 H.H. Bapon Argos coe (М. М. Voronin, Fortifica 
tions) Tsloria. Kulturg Dreonei Rusi, Vol. L, pp. 439-70. ` 
* Ostrog—blockhouse —Tr. 
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in her lamentation gazed towards the vast and distant 
steppe where her husband Igor was held prisoner. 

The walls were fortified with towers—vezha—which 
were sometimes built on stone foundations. We find a de- 
scription of a vezha in the [paty Annals for 1259. The tower 
stood within the Kholm citadel, “which commanded the 
area around the town.” Its foundation was made of stone 
to a height of 15 cubits but the tower proper was of rough- 
hewn timbers which were then whitewashed, or, as the 
chronicler put it, “whited like a cheese."1 The remains of 
ancient stone towers were to be seen in the vicinity of 
Kholm as late as the 19th century. The remains of an an- 
clent tower stood in the village of Belavina. Its west wall 
made of white and blue stone reinforced with lime, was 
about 12 arshins* long, 1.5 arshins wide, and up to 30 
arshins high, and appears to have commanded the crossing 
over the swamp and the river. A square tower stood near 
the village of Stolpye, some 10 kilometres from Kholm. It 
was up to 20 arshins high and made of stone. Near it were 
the remains of a stone foundation. But the two towers 
were not a part of the town wall and were special forts. 

The number of gates leading to a town depended on the 
size of its population. Kiev had at least four gates (Zolo- 
tiye, Zhidovskiye, Lyadskiye and Ugorsklye), Vladimir-on- 
Klyazma—four (Volzhskiye, Zolotiye, Irininy and Medya- 
niye). Small citadels had only one gate. What the gates 
meant to a town is revealed by the expression “open the 
gates," which signified surrender. 

There was a marked tendency to distinguish a main gate 
in princely towns. In Kiev it was named the Zolotiye Vo- 
rota,* possibly in imitation of the Golden Gates in Con- 
stantinople. The splendour of the Zolotiye Vorota in Kiev 


ip Annalz, pp. 436, 178, 341, 559. 
* Arshin—828 inches.—Tr. 
%П, Н. Батюшков, Холыская Ррсь (P. N. Batyushkov, Kholm 
Киз), St. Petersburg, 1687, addenda, pp. 36-37. 
Жое Woreta—Golden Gales. —Tr. 
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was emphasized by the fact that the Church of the Annun- 
ciation was built above them. In his sermon, Metropolitan 
Ilarion gave particular prominence to that church, solicit- 
ing the patronage of the Virgin Mary for the whole of the 
Russian capital.! 

The Zolotiye Vorota in Vladimir, which stand intact, 
give an idea of how grand the main gates were. “They 
are made of white stone in the form of a great square 
tower with the passageway elongated upwards (the ratio 
of height to width being 2.5 to 1). Six internal pylons 
reinforce the walls of the passageway, in the middle of 
which there is a low arch for the panels of the gate; on 
lop of the arch was a flooring for warriors to beat 
back the enemies after they entered the gates. The 
recesses in the walls for the flooring as well as the door 
which led to it from inside the tower can be seen to this 
day. The external side walls are supported on either side 
by six massive abutments in the shape of arches Iorming 
niches. The earth ramparts were thrown up to reach these 
niches."? It should be added that not only the ramparts 
but also the wooden walls were built to the gates. 

The Zolotiye Vorota in Kiev and Vladimir were monu- 
mental structures of the tower type. They were a sort of 
strongpoint typical for Russian fortresses. In addition to 
Kiev and Vladimir, there were stone gates in Bogolyubovo* 
and. Pereyaslavl Russky. 


* Канар Rhrestomatia, compiled by F. Buslayev, Mascow, 1901, 
pp. 12-18. 

1 A, И. Некрасов, Üwepsu no ucmiopun дрезчерџссхогр ардместай 
XI-XVII as, (A. I. Mekrasov, Essups on ihe Histary af Ancient Rus Ar- 
chifecture Between the (th and [7th Centuries), Moscow, 1606, pp. Lld- 
15; Н. Н. Воронин, ÜOb6oposumeabswe сойдуженил Ё, ира ХІ os. 
(N. N. Voronin, Fortifications in /2th-Ceniury Vladimir), Materialy i 
issfedennnia po arbkheologii S55R, Mo. 11, pp. -38. 

3 The briel chronicle which gives n ed d reports bul which 
was evidently compiled by an inhabitant of Vladimir-Suzdal Rus 
says: “And then АЫ Yuryevich came from Kiev and built the town 
of Bogolyubny and built a wall around it, and erected two stone 
churches and a stone gale, and houses. And he had three sons: Izyaslay, 
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The ramparts were an important element of the fortifi- 
cation system, and were in themselves a formidable obsta- 
cle usually reinforced by walls and a breastwork. To this 
day they remain our best source for the study of ancient 
fortifications. The term val makes its appearance in our 
records simultaneously with its synonyms greblya and 
sop. They may have initially been used to denote the vari- 
ous ways of erecting a rampart. 

Archaeological excavations have greatly added to our 
knowledge of the nature of the rampart and its wooden 
superstructures. Thus, the defences of the Sarskoye goro- 
dishehe near Great Rostov, dating from the 11th-13th cen- 
turies, consisted of a rampart and wooden fortifications. 
“When the gorodishche was settled, the first rampart was 
built to protect its weakest side which faced an open field; 
a stockade was built facing the top of the bend which prob- 
ably ran along ravines and the crest of the first rampart. 
Alter a relatively short period, the stockade, fencing off 
the square from {һе top of the bend, was replaced by an- 
other rampart. Like the first, it was made of earth piled 
up on a foundation of burnt timbers or balks which were 
laid in a close row." The same gorodishche yielded wooden 
walls made of “timber structures set close to each other 
and covered with earth which was cultivated. The timber 
structures were between 5 and 5.3 metres wide.” Gorod- 
nitsi, the timber structures, were also found in other places, 
such as the settlement of Lipitsy, near Yuryev, where they 
had been erected for an encampment.1 


Malislav and Gleb. In the tenth year of bis rule he began to build a stone 
cathedral church with one cupola in honour of the Assumption of the 
Holy Mother of God, in the town of Viadimir as well as a stone gate. 
He ruled for 28 years and was killed by his boyars, the Kuchkovs." 
(Quoted from a chronicle in a 16th-century collection, /sfariohesky 
akhiv, Vol. VII, Moscow, 1951, p. 201.) 

1 Дынтриӣ Элинг, Сарское ггродище (Dmilry Eding, Sarshoye Goro- 
dische Rostov Yaroslavaky, 1928, pp. 24-20. Belgovod's rampart was 
particularly slrong: see B.B., Xnoltka, Jneaune ofanmantnr epedwem fTpu- 

eaposam (V. V. Khvolka, The Early Inhabitanis of the Middle Dnieper 
Area), Kiev, 1913, pp. 75-79. 
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The walls and the rampart were reinforced with a moat 
ora groblya (greblya) wherever the danger was greater. “A 
bridge led across the greblya to the gored gate." Sometimes 
it was of the drawbridge type (vzeodny) and was raised 
with the aid of a block (zherdvefs). In 1150 a tax collector 
raised the bridge which led to Belgorod and saved the town 
from sudden capture: The bridge was usually supported 
on pillars as is shown in an illumination of the Radzivil 
Chronicle (page 41, reverse) story of the death of Oleg 
in the town of Vruchy. 

In major towns the fortifications consisted of a keep, 
the detinets (vyshgorod), and outer defences., Besides Nov- 
gorod, there were defintsi in Chernigov and Vladimir. In 
Novgorod, the Detinets was sometimes called Kromny go- 
rod, a name which prevailed in Pskov, where the keep was 
called a Krom, This was apparently a derivative of kromst- 
vo—the inner part. The Moscow Kremlin (Kremi) is 
possibly of similar origin. In Pskov, both Detinets and 
Krom were used to denote the keep. It is curious that the 
word defines is used in that sense in the Slav translation 
of the Judaic War of Josephus Flavius, which says: "The 
Church gered was to the gored proper as a delinets," mean- 
ing that the Temple of Jerusalem was a kind of keep with 
respect to the rest of the city. In Southern Rus, the keep, or 
cidatel, was called cyshgorod, a term widely used in Slav 
lands. The well-known 1499 glossary of the Bible renders 
the Latin arx by oyshgorod, so that in arce was translated 
as in ogshgorod."z 

The growing towns were soon too crowded in the nar- 
row confines of the detinisi, and new urban sections were 
built near them and surrounded by new walls which 
served as an outer belt to fortifications. In major centres, the 
town limits gradually came to include the suburbs protect- 
ed by stockades, which rose on ramparts of medium 


утрау А, Грау Алаша рр. 298, 5. 
* [.], Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. [, col, 705, 457. "Davyd lived 
in the &rom, £n are, or in ngshgorod" (ibid 4 col. 1327). 
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height. Such a fortification, called an osfrog, surrounded 
Chernigov, among other towns. "And my druzhina foughi 
them for eight days from behind the minor rampart,” says 
Vladimir Monomakh about the defence of Chernigov 
against Oleg and the Polovtsy, "without letting them into 
the ostrog."1 In this manner, Monomakh wished to emphasize 
the courage of his men who held the flimsy fortification 
of the ostrog, ie., the stockade built on a rampart. 

Very offen the besiegers succeeded in taking only the 
astrog, while the inner town, or defines, remained intact. 
Twelfth-century Kiev had a stockade of wooden poles, a 
stolpye, which ran from the citadel on the hills down to 
the Dnieper, commanding the approaches to Podol. In one 
of their raids, the Polovisy “made a breach in the sfelpye" 
and broke into Kiev.2 

The excavations in Stary Galich reveal in clear outline 
the system of urban defences there. The keep on the Stary 
Krilos stood on a rise of ground protected on two sides 
by the steep banks of the Lukva and the Mozolevy Stream. 
This elevation had the form of a triangle with its apex in 
the north and its base in the south, where a rampart was 
built. A stone cathedral, which stood just behind the ram- 
part, commanded the approaches and served as a strong- 
point for the besieged. Running along that rise of ground, 
the fortification fanned out to the south between the Lukva 
and the Mozolevy Stream. A second belt stretched between 
the two streams and consisted of three parallel lines of ram- 
parts whose gates were reinforced by three advance towers. 

The fortifications in Pskov mushroomed around the town 
and had a pattern similar to that of Galich. The earliest 
part of the town was Krom which stood on a high hill. 
where the Pskova River empties into the Velikaya. Leter 
additions were Dovmontov gorod and Sredny gorod, both 
situated between the two streams. The territory beyond 





* fourenty Ananta, p. 240, 
з [рау Аалай, р. 553; Letopisets Pereyaslaolya Suzdalshogo, p. 112. 
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the Pskova River, the so-called Zapskovye, was built up 
much later. Ancient Moscow, even as late as the 14th cen- 
tury, grew along similar lines, occupying a hill between 
the Moskva River and the Neglinnaya. 

Timber walls and ramparts were typical of the towns 
in the 10th-13th centuries, but the rapid progress of Rus- 
sian handicraiis and culture in that period soon led to 
the appearance of the first stone citadels, Nougorod An- 
nals for 1116 give absolutely authentic proof of the con- 
struction of a stone fortress in Ladoga. “That same year, 
Pavel, the posadnik of Ladoga, founded Ladoga, a stone 
gorod."! The citadel in Staraya Ladoga has been described 


. in a number of papers. In a recent issue of Novgorodskiye 


istoricheskiye sborniki, B. A. Bogusevich shows that the 
initlal 1Zth-century walls in Ladoga are buried beneath 
several strata of later origin. 

The chronicle for 1090 (Lavrenty Annals for 1089) testi- 
fies that stone walls existed in Pereyaslavl. Bishop Yeirem 
founded a stone gorod in Pereyaslavl (“he founded a stone 
gered from the Church of the Holy Martyr St. Fyodor"). 
This part of the text, distorted in some of the transcripts, 
can be Interpreted as meaning that Yefrem laid a section 
of the town wall, starting from the Church of St. Fyodor, 
rather than the whole of the “stone gored.” The church 
stood above a stone gate, from which the construction of 
the stone walls in Pereyaslav] was begun. The words "the 
like of this has never been in Rus" in /paty Annals refer 
to the stone gorod, and in Lavrenfy Annals, to a stone 
bathhouse, and cannot therefore be interpreted as Indicat- 
ing astonishment at the construction of a stone citadel in 
Rus. A "stone gorod" was built by Andrei Yuryevich in 
Bogolyubovo. 

Besides, there are indications that there was a stone 
gored in Novgorod as early as the 11th century. This is 
described in the Novgorod Chronicle of God's Churches, 


1 Moogord Annals, р. 20. 
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which says: “Grand Prince Yaroslav Vladimirovich cam- 
paigned against Lithuania; and ‘in the spring he founded 
Novgorod and made it of stone on the Sophia side."! But 
this report is not to be trusted overmuch since it was writ- 
ten not before the late 16th century and what is worse was 
made up of numerous later legends, reminiscences and 
conjectures. Suffice it to say that earlier records ascribe 
the campalgn to Vladimir Yaroslavich and not to his fa- 
ther, and it was Vladimir too who founded Novgorod. 
There are no additional reports that any part of it was 
made of stone. 

The conjecture that a stone gorod existed in Kiev is still 


less substantiated, and we find no proof in the records . 


of there having been one. During the slege of Kiev, the 
batlering rams operated day and night and “the walls 
were broken down, and the townsfolk mounted the remain- 
ing section of-the wall." When the Tatars captured the first 
gorod, the Kievites built another near the Church of the 
Tithes.* The chronicler makes no mention of a stone gorod 
in Kiev. The need for such stone citadels in the east of 
Europe probably began to make itself felt at a late date, 
since timber and earth defences were strong enough to 
make the Kremenets impregnable against Tatar attack. 
The magnificent fortifications around Kiev made a great 
impression on contemporaries. | believe we should inter- 
pret Metropolitan Ilarion’s words in honour of Yaroslav 
the Wise in that sense: “Thou hast surrounded thy glori- 
ous gorod Kiev with magnificence as with a crown." The 
illuminations in the Radziell Chronicle picture gorods 
which were obviously made of stone. The illumination of 
the words “and he returned to Vladimir with a great vic- 
tory” is typical. It shows the Church of the Assumption 
with five cupolas surrounded by stone walls with a square 
corner tower in the foreground. But because of the gun in 





! Meogorodskiue letopisi, p. 181. 
? fpaly Annals, p. 522. 
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the lower part of the tower it is doubtful that the picture 
was drawn by the initial illuminator of the chronicle in 
the early 13th century.t 

The erection and maintenance of urban defences entailed 
considerable expenditure. That is why the townsfolk in 
Rus, like the citizens of medieval West-European towns, 
took great care of urban fortifications. The builder 
of fortifications, the gorodnik, was a person of distinction 
in Ancient Rus. Yaroslav's church charter mentions the 
gorodnoye—a tax divided between the prince and the bish- 
op. This tax was apparently used to finance gorodnoye 
construction, which was under the patronage not only ol 
the prince but of the bishop as well. The eminent position 
of the gorodniks is described in an unusual report In the 
Novgorod Annals about the founding in Novgorod of St. 
Yeviimia’s Monastery by Polyud's wife, who is called go- 
rodshinicha after the trade of her husband, who was a 
gorodnik, She was most probably the daughter of the po- 
sadnik Zhiroslav (“Zhiroshka's daughter") mentioned in 
the annals for 1175.4 She belonged to Movgorod's upper 
class and had sufficient means to build a monastery, 


2. DETINETS, POSAD, URBAN BLOCKS AND STREETS 


The inner citadel (definets, kremlin) and the surround- 
ing posad were typical urban divisions in medieval times, 
The term posad is undoubtedly of early origin and is used 
by the chronicle in 1234.3 Without going into the etymology 
of the word, I merely note its connection with the name 
posadnik, as the magistrates were called, as well as the fact 
that posad is most frequently used in the northern records 


! Radzivilog. Hi Kenigsbergsbaya letopis. Photoatat copy, pub- 
lahed by the nt Writings Amateur Society, St. Petersburg, 1907, 
p. 225 (reverse). 

3? "That same year науа MM Zhireshka's daughter 
founded the monastery of 5t. Yevfimis in Plotnikl," 1197 (Novgorod An- 
naís, p. 43; see ibid., p. 35, about Zhiroslav). : 

? Noogorad Annals, р. 73. 
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while the southern use the words predgradye, or predgoro- 
dye. Towns in other Slav lands were similarly divided. 
Czech towns were divided into: 1) a place surrounded by a 
wall, the town proper; 2) the posad, or the predgorodye, 
(suburbium) with the dwellings of the townsfolk, the mer- 
chant and industrial population.t ' 

When the biblical words in viculis eius et cunctis subur- 
banis Saron® were translated into the Russian, suburbium 
was rendered as podgradye, or predgradye. These pred- 
gradye were usually much larger than the eltadel itself 
and differed from the latter not only in size but in popula- 
tion pattern as well. 

We find a similar picture in the towns of Central Asia. 
Side by side with the citadel (shakhristan), where the 
eralts and trade were initially concentrated, the rabad, or 
suburb, makes its appearance in the 9th-10th centuries. It 
is said that "the decline of the sha&Aristan as the pre-feu- 
dal town, the transfer of the centre of economic and po- 
litical life to the rabad brought about a radical change in 
the social and economic as well as the topographical 
features of the town.”? It is not easy tofind a better illustra- 
tion of how similar social and economic causes led to simi- 
lar effects in lands that were far distant from each other. 

In big towns, the aristocratic quarters lay within the 
town proper and the democratic in the suburbs, a fact 
repeatedly noted by our scholars even if somewhat primi- 
lively by some. 

The inhabitants of the predgradye, or posad, sought to 
settle as close to the walls of the citadel as possible for 
the sake of the protection it offered, but not too far away 
from the river. The bulk of the posad population was made 
up of craítsmen and merchants, who were particularly 


: д. Н. Ясинский, JTadeue sexexoro cmpaos s "Veuixou куздш 

{А М. Velim, de Fall of ihe Zemshy System in iha C: late), 

iev, 1895, p. 108. 
iLE Srosmvaky, Dictionary, Vol. IT. eol. 1055. 

3 History of the Peoples of. Uzbekistan, Vol. I, Tashkent, 1350, p. 238. 
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concerned with having easy access to water, great quanti- 
ties of which were needed by such craftsmen as potters 
and tanners. The citadel with its prince's menials and 
men-at-arms sought to clamber as high up the hill as pos- 
sible, while the predgradye tended to descend to the water, 
This gave rise to a striking contrast between the aristo- 
cratic gora and the democratic podol with the homes of the 
craitsmen who made up separate neighbourhoods of pot- 
ters, tanners, carpenters, and so forth. The word podol it- 
self signified the lowlying section of a town, at the foot of 
a hill on which the definefs was situated. In addition to 
Kiev, it appeared in many towns, including Chernigov, 
Novgorod and Moscow. This contrast belween the aris- 
tocratic and democratic sections may be seen in several 
towns. The most typical example is probably Kiev which 
sprawled over an extensive area on several hills and the 
lowlying riverside. It presented a sharp distinction be- 
tween the aristocratic Gora and the craftsmen's Podol 
quarter. The initial settlement stood on the high hills pro- 
tected by steep ravines, while Podol emerged later when 
the handicrafts and trade developed and caused the popu- 
lation to move towards the river. 

Chernigov was also built on a hill and developed away 
from the Desna due to the natural conditions which pre- 
vented the people from settling on the river-bank. That is why 
the contrast between the gora and the podol was not so sharp. 

The layout of Vladimir-on-Klyazma resembles that of 
Kiev. Initially, the town was founded above the Klyazma, 
on a steep hill surrounded by deep ravines. It spread to 
the surrounding hills. The similarity of its layout with 
that of Kiev was also due to the fact that Vladimir's plan- 
ners imitated the layout of the Southern Rus capital. It is 
no mere chance that in both towns we discover not only 
the Zolotiye Vorota but also a stream called the Lybed. 
Indeed, Vladimir's situation on the hills above the Klyaz- 
ma is somewhat similar to that of Kiev. 

Smolensk, Polotsk and some other towns also stood on 
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high hills overlooking rivers. Ancient Novgorod's layout 
with its circular shape is somewhat different. Novgorod 
spread out gradually in all directions so that its fortifica- 
lions took the shape of a circle. 

The layout of ancient Pskov is semicircular, for it stood on 
a high and narrow headland at the confluence of the Psko- 
va and the Velikaya. At first, the fortifications grew in one 
direction—along the territory between the Pskova and the 
Velikaya. Later Zapskovye* was integrated with the town 
proper, while Zavelichye** on the western bank of the Ve- 
likaya remained a suburb. I think that Pskov's layout was 
most typical for the towns of the north, including Moscow. 

Our fragmentary observations will not as yet bear a 
summing up. This will be done by future scholars after 
they discover the laws governing the choice of town sites 
and their initial planning. It can scarcely be fortuitous 
that Yuri Dolgoruky, for instance, built the towns of Dmit- 
rov and Yuryev in a depression.. This may have been a 
cholce of site suitable specifically for the 12th-century 
Viadimir-Suzdal Land which lay in Northern Rus. 
Much depended on a town's history. Kiev and Chernigov, 
which starled as old gorodishche citadels on hills, grew in 
conformity with the lie of the land around them. The 
princely towns of the 11th-13th centuries were probably 
planned by the princes with due regard for the natural 
surroundings. It can be safely said that each type of town 
layout corresponds to a certain period. 

The words ulifsa*** and koneis were used in Ancient 
Rus to denote the various sections of a town. I. I. Srez- 
nevsky believes the word ufifsa to be of Russian origin 
and meaning a passageway between rows of houses. The 
names of streets varied, but were nevertheless governed 
by certain laws. This is most clearly revealed in Great 
Novgorod with ite age-long traditions. The first group of 

+ Zopskaoye—beyond the Pskova River—tTr. 

** Zaoelichge—beyond the Velikaya River.—Tr. 

w** [Iliiga—aslreet —Tr, 
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streets was named after persons: Danslav's, Dobrynya's, 
Ivor's, Yan's. We hear of the Novgorod boyar Danslav La- 
zutinich who lived in the 12th century, and of another 
Danslav in the 13th century; there were two Novgorod 
posadniks called Dobrynya, one of whom lived in the late 
10th and early llth century and the other in the 12th; 
we know of Ivor of Novy Torzhok who took part in politi- 
cal events in the early 13th century,! and, finally, a num- 
ber of Yans and Ivans who were prominent In Novgorod, 
among them the famous Yan Vyshatich. Another group of 
streets was named after bynames, such as Yarysh's, 
Bard's, Chegol's (Shchegol's) and Khrevk's. These names 
can be traced to the unknown bynames ol Novgorodians 
who were either their first or most prominent inhabitants. 
Thus, L IL Sreznevsky thinks that Bard was a personal 
name, and that the others may have been bynames afler 
which the streets listed above were called. 

There are considerably fewer street names connected 
with the handicrafts or other specializations. Among them 
are Shchitnaya and Kholopya streets in Novgorod; and 
possibly Konyukhova, unless it orlginated from a byname. 
Three other streets—Varyazhskaya, Chudintseva and 
Prusskaya—were apparently named after their popula- 
tion. Prusskaya Street takes its name from the Prussians, 
but the chroniclers say nothing of trade with them. How- 
ever, the Life of Acraamy of Smolensk mentions pious Luka, 
the Prussian. There is no reason to reject the possibility 
that Novgorod traded with the land of the Prussians. The 
merchants who were engaged in that trade could have 
given that street its name. What is most astonishing is 
the fact that there were very few streets in Novgorod con- 
nected with its topography. Among them is Zapolskaya 
Street, which ran in the section formerly known as “beyond 
the field." Bork's Street possibly originated from the 
word borok—a copse. There is yet another group of 


1 Novgorod Annals, pp. 32, 33, 70, 54. 
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streets whose names are connected with churches (Fyo- 
dor's, Yakov's, Ilya's, Mikhail's). 

Even this brieí and incomplete information gives 
ground for the assertion that streets were most commonly 
named after persons whose homes stood there and who 
were prominent for some reason or who first settled in 
those streets. The town grew gradually, and I believe, the 
names of streets originated spontaneously. 

The other term, Aonefs, was used to designate a town's 
quarter ("Kopyr's konets in Kiev") which later became a 
separate section, We have no information about central- 
ized planning in town building. That is why the streets 
twist and wind even as late as the 18th century, although 
there was some planning in the reign of Catherine IL! The 
street as a space bordered on either side by houses took 
shape very gradually as the towns grew and as the con- 
venience of arranging houses In a definite order was real- 
ized. In some towns the direction of the streets depended 
on the ancient roads that converged on the citadel, gorod. 

Urban streets were narrow. The excavations in the Nov- 
gorod Kremlin on the site of the former Bishop (Piskup- 
lya) Street, made on the eve of the Great Patriotic War, 
revealed an interesting picture of street life in the 16th- 
I7th centuries. There were clear traces of a wooden pave- 
ment flanked by the remains of small dwelling houses. 
The street was so narrow that two carts could hardly pass 
each other? In the pre-Mongolian period, streets could 
scarcely have been much broader, 

This is proved by archaeological studies of ancient Nov- 
gored pavements. They revealed that the technique of lay- 
ing ancient pavements was very much different from later 
practice. Ancient pavements were much narrower 
(not over 2.5 metres), and consisted of a flooring of 
round unhewn poles whose ends were inserted into side 





! The plans are available in a special volume of addenda te the Come 
plete Colitetion of Lows of the Russian Empire. 
! Excavatlons by A. À. Strokov and V. A. Bogusevich, 
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logs. Several layers of such pavements were discovered in 
Novgorod, a fact which argues that constant care was taken 
of urban amenities almost as early as the 10th century. 

There were similar pavements in other more or less im- 
portant Rus towns. An anclent story, dating from the late 
13th century, says that during the funeral of Prince Fyo- 
dor Rostislavich in Yaroslavl, "some (in their grief) 
struck their heads against 4he earth and others against the 
pavement.” A special group of officials—osmennits—were 
in charge of bridges and pavements. The origin of the term 
is obscure, and may possibly be compared with the later 
tax known as the osminichye. In any case, the osmennils 
were men of great prestige and belonged to the aristocratic 
classes, otherwise Yuri Dolgoruky would never have attend- 
ed a banquet at the home of the Kiev osmennik Petrilo. 

In major towns, the need had already arisen for the 
construction of bridges across the big rivers. The first 
bridge across the Dnieper at Kiev was built in 1115.2 The 
bridge in Novgorod across the Volkhov, known as the 
Great Bridge, is mentioned only in 1133, when the first 
one was dismantled and a new one built. Since then it be- 
came an object of particular care on the part of the civic 
authorities, and the chronicler faithfully records cases 
when it was damaged by wind or flood. The Galich 
chronicler reveals another detail of urban amenities in 
Rus. Daniil Romanovich “planted a beautiful orchard" in 
his favourite Kholm (in 1259), apparently near the 
Church of the Saints Kozma and Demyan. There may have 
been a similar orchard in Galich as well, which to this 
day has a place called “Prokaliyey orchard” on the site 
of the Church of St. Ilya. “Prokaliyev" is an abbreviation 
ol the words "Prorok Iliyev" (of Prophet Ilya). 


1 А,А.С ови В. А. Богусевиц, Предварительный отчет о рас 
колках B Hoesopode à J339 к, (южнал «айслть кремля} А.А. Strokow and 
V. À. Bogusevich, Preliminary ол the Excavations in №. 
in 1939 [South Section of the Kremlini} Nougorodsky istorichesty sbor- 
nik, Issue 7, Novgorod, 1940, p. 17, 

а Граў Annals, pp. 336, 
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3, THE MARKET 


The forg, or forgovishche, was the clvice centre; these 
words were used at random and were identical. 

The forg was usually situated in the lowlying part of a 
town, In its riverside section. It may be presumed that the 
site for a markel-place was chosen (гот geographical con- 
siderations. Thus, the Novgorod torg lay near the Volkhov 
and the river landing-stages, the so-called oymels. The 
German and Gothic counters and the Church of St. John 
the Baptist on the Opoki also stood in that part of the 
town. In other towns, the sites of the ancient forgs can be 
determined by the present-day markets which were tradi- 
tionally situated on ancient sites. The market-place in 
Dmitrov lay on the bank of the Yakhroma River, near the 
rampart which surrounded the ancient citadel. In Kolom- 
na, the market-place was also just beyond the town walls. 
We find a similar picture in Moscow, where the rows of 
stalls ran in Kitai-Gored on the ancient market site Just 
beyond the Kremlin walls on the bank .of the Moskva 
River. In Pskov, the market was also situated just beyond 
Krom, the ancient citadel. The arrangement is similar in 
Suzdal, Volokolamsk, Serpukhov and other northern 
towns, as well as in Chernigov in the south. Thus, the 
market-place as a rule sprang up beyond the town walls, 
where the craftsmen and merchants settled, but not too 
far away from the town gates. Bearing in mind that the 
citadel was usually the earliest nucleus of a budding 
town, it becomes clear that the forg was a secondary phe- 
nomenon, the result of the settlement of newcomers. 

Towns in Central Asia present a similar arrangement 
of citadel and market-place just without the gates. “The 
initial interpretation of the word bazaar," say the authors 
of a history of Uzbekistan, “was characteristic. According 
lo V. V. Bartold, it means ‘business at the gate.’"! The 
fact that fires were reported in the market-place leads us 


1 Aistery of the Peoples of Usbakietan, Vol. I, p. 215. 
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to infer that it had permanent structures in which trade 
was carried on, The excavations in Dmitrov yielded a 
"stall on piles" in the 12th-13th century layer.! This fact 
alone is naturally insufficient to allow us to judge the 
nature of the premises used for trade in Kiev Rus, and we 
shall have to await additional evidence from the spade. 

The word favka apparently originated at a late date and 
was connected with the word /avitsa—a stall. Could this 
not be an indication that stalls were Initially used in the 
market-place and were permanent like the stall supported 
on piles in Dmitrov? 

The market was the central and busiest place in big 
towns, and was usually graced by one or several churches. 
The patron saints for these market-place churches were 
not chosen at random. On the whole, there were two com- 
mercial patron saints in Rus: Paraskeva Pyatnitsa and 
Nikolai Mirlikiisky. Very often a Pyatnitsa Church stood 
in the market-place, as will be seen in a number of towns, 
such as Novgorod, Chernigov, Polotsk, Dmitrov. Kiev was 
a possible exception, but I am not too sure of this. Even 
the most cursory observations show that the custom of 
erecling a church in the name of Pyatnitsa in the market- 
place was very widespread. 

The location of that church, at least in Northern Rus, 
gives almost a perfect indication of the place where the 
market square initially lay. The custom of building the 
Church of Paraskeva Pyatnitsa in market-places is due to 
the fact that the name Paraskeva in Greek meant Friday, 
a day of the week revered in pagan times. This was ap- 
parently why Friday was widely observed as a holiday. 
The fact that Friday was held in particular reverence by 
traders was due to the custom of holding fairs on Fridays 
(the so-called Pyatnitsa forgs), a practice traced back to 


1 д. В. Арцнховский, Весденца # прхеоловаю (A. Ve Artsikhovsky, 
Inirodueiion ta Archaeology, Moscow, 1940, р. 141, ; 

з Дынтрий, Месяцеслов сеятых (тігу, А Сајеліағ оѓ the Saints), 
lasue 1, Kamenets-Podolsky, 1893, pp. 215-19. 
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ancient times. The great 1194 fire in Novgorod broke out 
“on Friday during a fair." 

The connection between the churches dedicated to Niko- 
lai Mirlikiisky and the markets is not as clear. However, 
we discover St. Mikolai's Church in market square in 
Kiev's Podol. In Novgorod, the Nikolo-Dvorishchensky 
Cathedral stood very near the market-place. A Collection 
of Sf Nikolais Miracles compiled in the late lith and 
early 12th century testifies that churches to St. Nikolai 
stood in all Rus towns. The cult of Nikolai Mirlikiisky was 
also widespread in Western Europe, whereas Pyatnitsa 
Was particularly revered among the Southern Slavs. This 
reveals the various ways in which the cults of Pyatnitsa 
and Nikolai came to Rus from the South Slav lands and 
from Western Europe. 

This gives rise to a question which at first sight ap- 
pears to have a bearing on art alone but is actually of 
much wider import. Wooden statues of Nikola have been 
preserved from the earliest times showing him with a 
sword in one hand and an image of a church in the other, 
while sculptures of Pyatnitsa show her holding a cross. 

Sobolev, who has studied the history of woodcarvings 
in Russia, holds the traditional view that such images 
were produced under Western Influence. He is prepared to 
ascribe the widespread existence of statues of Nikola of 
Mozhaisk to the Polish intervention of the early 17th cen- 
tury, although he notes that “carvings” of Pyatnitsa and 
Nikola existed in Pskov in 1540.! 

Nekrasov, another student of Russian fine arts, believes 
that the statue of Nikola of Mozhaisk (at the Tretyakov 
Gallery) “was fashioned in Byelorussia in the twenties of 
the 14th century at the order of the Moscow Metropolitan 
Pyotr.” But he gives no proof that this sculpture was con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Pyotr? He holds that the 


“THH. Соболев, Русекая народная резьба no depeay (N,N. Sobolev, 
Russian W'asdeareings), Moscow.Leningrad, 1034, p. 380 et seq. 

1A. И. Hexpacom,  Jipeswepyeckoe пзобразцтёльное рскрсстар 
(A. I. Mekrasov, Fine Arisof Ancient. Rus), Moscow, 1937, p. 203 et seq. 
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statues of Pyatnitsa and Nikola brought to Pskov were 
also made in Byelorussia. Nekrasov does not provide any 
proof of his contentions and this deprives us of the possi- 
bility of checking his conclusions. Thus, he accepts, with- 
aut any reservations, the Catholic legend about the trip 
of the Polotsk Princess Paraskeva to Rome, apparently 
linking her with the cult of Paraskeva Pyatnitsa, which ac- 
tually spread in Rus only with the advent of Christianity. 

However, Nekrasov's general idea that the statue of 
Nikolai was adopted from Western Europe, appears to be 
correct. In. Western Europe, Nikolai Mirlikiisky was re- 
garded as the patron saint of merchants, sailors, the flax 
industry, etc. He was depicted in the vestments of a bish- 
op holding a model of a church.’ In Russia, Nikolai Mirli- 
kilsky was also a patron saint of merchants and those 
who sailed the waters, which is why churches in his hon- 
our often stood in the vicinity of landing-stages. The 
cathedral of Nikola Gostunsky In the Moscow Kremlin 
was built on the site of the old church of Nikola Lnyanol.* 
This means that in Rus too Nikola was a patron saint ol 
the flax merchants. 

Pyatnitsa Paraskeva was usually depicted as a martyr 
holding a cross. The fact that the statues of Pyatnilsa 
which have come down to us are of late origin does not 
prove that her cult was a late one. At all events, one im- 
portant feature is clearly revealed in this devotion to 
carved figures and the cult of Nikola and Pyatnitsa. It is 
their connection with the market-places and the mer- 
chants, whose patrons they were. The fact that Nikola car- 
ries a sword in one hand has a special significance. I shall 
venture the presumption that this sword was a symbol 
and that initially his statue stood in a niche in church 
which gave rise to the practice of keeping it in icon-cases 
—the khramets. In such a &hramets Nikolal's statue was a 


1 R. Pieiderer, Die Affribufe der Heiligen, Ulm, L888; Die Patrenate 
der Heiligen, Ulm, 1905. 
* Lnyanoi—o! Bax.—Tr. 
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symbol of protection and inviolability of the market-place 
similar to the famous statues of Roland which were a fix- 
ture of market squares in medieval Germany. Pyatnitsa's 
statue with a cross in her hands could have initially 
played a similar role. I believe that Pyatnitsa was the first 
of the two symbolic figures to make its appearance, 
although there is no definite proof af this. 

The customs which helped to maintain strict order in 
the market-place were well known in Ancient Rus, and 
this is confirmed by a Scandinavian saga, which is very 
reminiscent of some of the provisions In Russkaya Pravda. 
Here is what it says: 

"Olaf once happened to stand in the market square 
where a great multitude of people had gathered. There he 
recognized Klerkon, who had killed his tutor Torolv Lju- 
saskagg. Olaf had a small axe in his hand; he walked up 
to Klerkon and sank his axe into the other's head up to 
the brain, Olaf ran back to the inn and told of this to Si- 
gurd, his relative. Sigurd immediately led him to the pal- 
ace of the Konung's wife Adlogia and after relating what 
happened, asked her to help the youth. She looked at the 
youth and said: It is not proper that such a comely youth 
be killed, and ordered all her bodyguards to gather in full 
armour. In Holmgard (Novgorod) universal peace was so 
strictly observed that anyone who had killed another 
without trial was punished by death. Now all the people 
had gathered, according to their customs and laws, look- 
ing for Olaf in his hideout and wishing to deprive him of 
his life, as the law ordered. Then a rumour spread that he 
was at the palace of the Konung's wife and that the men- 
al-arms stood [fully armed ready to protect him. Later, this 
became known to the Konung, who hastened with his 
bodyguards and prevented both sides from shedding blood. 
He first calmed both sides and then reconciled them. The 
Konung ordered a monetary fine paid for the murder, and 
the Konung's wife paid it"! 

1 Russhy isforichesky sbornik, Vol, IV, Moscow, 1840, pp. 41-43. 
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The square and the great multitudes of people present 
a vivid picture of the market-place in Novgorod. A murder 
in the market-place was a most serious crime, but scarcely 
a very rare one. No wonder Rus treaties with the Greeks 
stipulated that Rus merchants were to enter the towns 
inem to prevent bloodshed and violence in the market- 
places. 


4. URBAN STRUCTURES AND THE OUTWARD 
APPEARANCE OF TOWNS 


The outward appearance of a town depends primarily 
on ils buildings so that to give a picture of how the 
streets and squares of Ancient Rus towns looked, 1 shall 
have to deseribe urban buildings of the 9th-13th centuries, 
This is no easy task, since the number of written records 
dealing with the architecture and arrangement of build- 
ings in Ancient Rus is small, while archaeological facts 
have not yet been systematized. Moreover, the written rec- 
ords deal mainly with royal siructures,! whereas we are 
here concerned primarily with the buildings of the towns- 
folk which made up the bulk of urban structures and lent 
Rus towns their characteristic features. 

Russian towns were built mostly of wood. This made 
the urban structures short-lived and hard to study even 
with the spade. The fact that Russians gave preference to 
wooden dwellings was not due to their poverty, but main- 
ly to the obvious advantages that wooden structures 
offered in a cold climate with ils long wet autumn and 
spring. Stone houses without a complicated heating sys- 
tem could do well for the towns of Greece and Italy, but 
in Ancient Rus warmth was the all-important thing; and 
this resulted in less sturdy and imposing but more con- 
venient wooden homes. 


i See V, F. Rzhiga, Esswgson the Histary of Everyday Things ia Pre: 
Mongolian Rus. I 
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There were several types of structures in Ancient Rus, 
There was the term &lef, which served to render various 
Greek words denoting houses. The Alef was a wooden 
structure as will be seen from a story about the Smolensk 


folk who “broke up kieti (timber structures) with the ald- 


of poles."! The term Alefski was used in the 16th-17th 
centuries to denote a church built in the form of a square 
timber structure similar to the common izba, 

The izba is also an early term used specifically to denote a 
warm building. We glimpse a few facts about the izba from 
the story of the murder in Kiev of the Polovtsian Khan 
Itlar. Monomakh invited Itlar and his retinue to visit him. 

When Itlar entered his warm izba, he was locked in. 
One of Monomakh's men-at-arms then "climbed on top oí 
the izba, and, digging a hole in the roof," killed the Polov- 
{зу опе Ьу one with arrows.? The story shows that the izba 
was a Warm house and, consequently, had a stove. Its roof 
was covered with a layer of earth, hence the words “dug a 
hole." Every izba, or klet, whether big or small, whether it 
stood on the surface or was a semi-pit-dwelling, was situat- 
ed in a separate yard, and was regarded as a separate 
plece of property belonging to a single owner. It served as 
a unit of taxation. A paling (fyn) or a wattle fence (ple- 
ien) separated one yard from another. Disputes often arose 
about their boundaries. This explains why Exfensive Rus- 
skaya Prauda provided for the punishment of those who 
"built palings across the yard boundaries," Such yards sur- 
rounded by palings made up the typical street in Ancient 
Rus towns. Of course, the boyar and princely dwellings stood 
out in sharp contrast among the other urban buildings. 
Rzhiga deseribes these royal palaces of the 10th-13th cen- 
turies, which at times were matched by the sumptuous 
dwellings of such Kiev boyars as Borislav, Vorotislav, 
Gordyata, Nikifor, Ratsha, Chudin and others. 


1 PSRL, Vol. XV, St, Petersburg, 1863, p. 443. 
! Loorenfy Annais,.p. 220, 
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À boyar or princely dvor (court) consisted of a number 
of structures built close to each other or linked by gal- 
leries. The other structures were apparently much smaller. 
V. F. Kzhiga notes the role played by the seni in the 
first storey of the palatial buildings. The seni “were prem- 
ises which served as a hall between the Rieti: it was 
where the prince sat with his men-at-arms and held ban- 
quets, and it was where his throne stood."! We find an im- 
posing picture of a royal court in the story of the death of 
Vladimirko of Galich. When Pyotr, Izyaslav Mstislavich's 
envoy, arrived at the royal court, he was met by the 
prince's servants who came out ol the seni wearing black 
cloaks (mya£li). Pyotr entered the sení and lound Yaroslav 
sitting in his father's place.? There was a system of struc- 
tures and rooms in the court of the Galich prince. Among 
them the chronicler names the seni and the gorenka, the 
galleries and the stalre (séepeni) leading to the ЁЛогу 
(galleries) of the palace Church of the Saviour. 

Rzhiga believes the gridnilsa lo have been a special pal- 
ace hall. But it may have been merely another name for 
the seni. That is why we find in it the "father's place" sim- 
Паг 40 the one in the semi of the Galich prince. I must add 
ihat the fact that “father's place" (ofmee mesto) was con- 
sonant with óndvegi is a mere coincidence. The latter was 
a raised seat occupied by the leader of the Scandinavian 
druzhina, and one must have a very vivid imagination in- 
deed to compare the two terms (aside from the actual role 
played by otnge mesto) 3 

A part of the richer edifices towered above the lowly 
dwellings ol the craftsmen and other townsfolk. A promi- 
nent part of the boyar and royal edifices was the terem— 
“apparently a high tower or loft with rooms for women." 
Vezha was another term used to denote the towers in the 


a Rzhiga, Essays om ihe History of Everyday Things in Pre-Mdoagolian 


Rus, К ИР 
a paly Annals, p. 318. 
* Rzhiga, op. cil., p- os 
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town as well as the lofts in private houses. The chronicler 
gives a colourful picture of the Ancient Rus town in his 
description of the 945 fire in Iskorosten: “And thus the 
flames embraced the golubnitsi, or Aleti, or vezhi, or odri- 
ny"! The flames spread to the high pigeon lofts, the 
houses, the attics, the towers and the barns. 

The wooden houses were adorned with beautiful carv- 
ings. The Radzivil Chronicle contains a drawing of the seni 
of the Varangian martyrs. A board ornamented with fancy 
patterns runs under the cornice of the seni. The same chron- 
icle shows a royal court as a bailey surrounded by a fence 
with sharp stakes.* Such a bailey became a veritable for- 
tress in case of attack, and the sturdy fence and gates 
could withstand a long siege? Russkaya Pravda describes 
the boyar keep as an impregnable sanctuary for the &ho- 
fop who flees for his life after assaulting a freeman. 

The boyar estate, and particularly the royal estate, was 
well stocked with supplies. Those who plundered the 
bailey of the Galich boyar Sudislav found “wine and fruit 
(ovoshcha), and fodder, and spears, and arrows."* The 
royal and boyar baileys, surrounded by a high fenée, con- 
tained not only the keep but also the outbuilding, such as 
the medushi, where honey was stored, the cellars, bath- 
houses, and even gaols, the so-called porubs, The Radzivil 
Chronicle shows the poru as a surface building with a lat- 
ticed window on top. It also gives a picture of a similar 
building with three windows showing the peering faces 
of the Polotsk Prince Vseslav and his two sons. Vseslay 
was incarcerated in the Kiev bailey of his father Bryachis- 
lav and was possibly kept in the palace keep rather than 
in a common gaol. The records give a much more appalling 
description of the gaols. The inmates were kept in dun- 


———_ 


1 pum; Annals, p. 58. 

à Rodrini! Chronicte, p 48 (reverse), and 100, 

* [paty Annals, p. 248. 

* Jpaíy Annals, p. 506. 

* Radzivil Chronicle, illustration to the 1068 uprising. 
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geons timbered over on top with only a small window 
through which food was passed. To free a prisoner from 
such a cellar the upper layer of the timbers had to be tak- 
en apart. Prisoners were offen kept in irons. Princes fre- 
quently forgot about such prisoners for a long time. Anoth- 
er description says that these dungeons had doors and 
were locked for the night, and the ladder leading down into 
them removed.t 

Wooden structures were widely used in church build- 
ings. The original design of some wooden churches is de- 
scribed by the chroniclers. The first wooden church in Nov- 
gorod (St. Sophia's) was built in 989—"it had 13 cupolas 
and stood for 60 years." Another report says that it was 
made of oak.? Endless conjectures can be made about how 
this church with its 13 eupolas looked, but we cannot ig- 
nore the fact that the construction of 13 cupolas is an in- 
dication of the skill of the carpenters who built it 

An oak church—"“to the Holy Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary"—was built at about the same time (991) in Rostov 
Weliky. It was so remarkable that such a one “never existed 
and never will exist."* The church built in Vyshgorod 
under Yaroslav the Wise in honour of Boris and Gleb is 
described in somewhat greater detail. It was built like a 
kletsa, 1.c., like an ordinary square house. Later “the prince 
adorned the church with 5 cupolas, and every kind of 
ornament, icons and other paintings."4 The building ap- 
parently resembled a stone five-cupola church. Contempo- 
raries were particularly impressed by the height of these 
wooden churches, their cupolas and beautiful design, which 
ollen aroused wonder and prompted such attributes as 
“marvellous.” As has been seen, towns in Ancient Rus were 
adorned with beautiful buildings, magnificent churches: 


з Ю.Г. Abramovich, The Lies of the Moly Martyrs Boris and Gleb,’ 
Pen p d topi 2, 173 | 

à skiye letopisi, pp. 2, 173. 

з РЕКИ, Vol. X V, p. ris | 

* D. I. Abramovich, The Lives of the Holy Martyrs Boris and Gleb, p. 18.. 
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and palaces which lent them an air of opulence. Wood 
made these buildings short-lived but did not deprive the 
towns of thelr rich attire. 

Up to now [ have dealt with wooden structures only, but 
there were also stone buildings in Russian towns. Stone 
architecture had a different fate in Ancient Rus: many 
church buildings stand to this day. However, we learned 
of the existence of some stone churches only during exca- 
vations. That is why the provisional list of stone churches 
in Kiev Rus compiled by Golubinsky in his history of the 
Russian Church should be regarded as incomplete and 
even as being at variance with the much greater number 
of stone churches which existed in Ancient Rus. 

It is not the purpose of this book to make a study of 
stone architecture in Kiev Rus. This has already been done 
by specialists, but some of its features in the 11th-13th 
centuries have a direct bearing on my subject. All towns 
claiming importance aspired to the building of majestic 
cathedrals in honour of their patron saints. “To lay down 
one's life for St. Sophia” was a Novgorod slogan which was 
identified with the defence of the town. Stone cathedrals 
make their appearance in major towns as early as the 11th 
century (Kiev, Novgorod, Chernigov, Polotsk). Their exist- 
ence was a sure indicalion of the real importance of a 
throne town in Ancient Rus. In the 12th century, magnifi- 
cent cathedral churches were built in Galich, Vladimir Vo- 
lynsky, Vladimir-on-Klyazma, Suzdal, Rostov, Smolensk, 
an indication of their growth. The cathedral was usually 
the most pretentious edifice in a town and stood out in size 
and beauty among the other buildings. Its cupolas were 
often gilded to enhance the impression it created. It was 
in that period that the gilt-domed churches of the Cathe- 
dral of the Assumption type in Vladimir Zalessky made 
their appearance. Kiev stood out among the other towns 
in the construction of cathedrals. The Church of the Tithes 
alone failed to satisfy the demands of the Kiev folk and 
they erected the Sophia and Mikhail Gilt-Domed cathedrals, 
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apart from the “great church” in Klev Pechera Monas- 
tery. 

As urban life developed, the townsfolk built stone par- 
ish churches. This is clearly evident in Great Novgorod 
where the chronicles describe local events in detail. 

These stone churches and cathedrals were not only places 
of devotion and structures embellishing the cities. We have 
seen that they were also used as warehouses, treasuries 
and even libraries. Finally, they were a part of the town's 
defence system. During the siege of Galich in 1219 one of its 
churches was turned into a citadel. It appears that in the 
Tatar siege of Kiev, a similar role was played by the Churzh 
of the Tithes which collapsed under the weight of the peo- 
ple who had clambered on top of it. This may also be true 
of the monasterial stone churches which stood around the 
bigger Rus towns. Like Antony, Yuri, Arkazh and other 
Cloisters around Great Novgorod, they commanded the 
approaches to the towns. 

There were very few secular buildings made of stone— 
I should say that we have scarcely any reports about them. 
The best known of these is a stone house built in Kiev in 
the 10th century which stood without “the town" and was 
a kind of bailey with a keep in it. Andrei Bogolyubsky's 
keep or a part of it (possibly only the stone galleries) 
stands to this day in Bogolyubovo. Yet, secular architecture 
in stone was not typical for Kiev Rus, which successfully 
realized its design in wood. The admiration which the dec- 
orations of royal courts excited was expressed by the word 
krasny (beautiful), as contemporaries often called them. 
Here are the accusations of an ancient preacher against 
luxury: “We love gold and acquire riches, we love spacious 
cathedrals and ornamented houses."2 No wonder the eples 
so often describe the spacious chambers where Prince Vla- 
dimir Krasnoye Solnyshko sat with his mighty warriors. 

1 fpaty Annals, p. 493. i р 

* MS. of ihe U.S.S.R. Lenin State Library, Rumyantsen Collecion, 
Mo, 406, Collecticn of ihe Mid Jat Century, р. 26 (reverse). 
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A collection of 12th-century sermons gives an interest- 
ing description of the life of a rich townsman who acquired 
riches by plunder. The preacher rebukes him and contrasts 
his circumstances with those of the poor man: “Thou eatest 
grouse, geese, chickens, pigeons and other diverse viands, 
and the poor man lacks bread wherewith to fill his stom- 
ach; thou art clothed in rich raiment and furs, while the 
poor man has not a rag wherewlth to cover his body; thou 
livest in a house, with a richly decorated bedroom, while 
the poor man has no place to lay his head upon. But thou, 
rich man, shalt also die, and thy house shall stand, for ever 
testifying to thy deeds. And every passer-by will say: this 
is the house of the thief that robbed the orphans... his 
court is empty." 

This philippic describes the amazement at the boyar or 
merchant edifice which stood out among the lowly dwell- 
ings of the townsfolk. The feudal system gave rise to 
crying contradictions between the classes which were evi- 
dent in the streets and squares of Ancient Rus towns as 
they were in French, Polish, Armenian, Uzbek and other 
towns. The rich estate with its orchard, whose owner often 
ealled it a "paradise" or samorai, usually stood in the vi- 
cinity of a slone cathedral or boyar palace. But near it 
also clustered the lowly huts, often of the semi-pit type. 
The authors who admired the beauty of Ancient Rus build- 
ings reveal only the ostentatious side of urban life of that 
period. Reality was much more modest, but it too, in all 
its modesty, impressed the minds of contemporaries. And 
there is nothing surprising in that since the towns of An- 
cient Rus, like all medieval towns, were a progressive phe- 
nomenon, they were a far cry from the medieval village 
even in outward appearance. 


"Н. И. Срезневский, Драган natu — pceeoeo 
n І. Sreznevsky, Ancien? Memorials af Russian Writing and Language), 
t, Petershurg, 1863, p. 203. 
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Chapter Seven 
URBAN CULTURE 


i, LITERACY 


Urban culture in Ancient Rus has scarcely been studied 
at all. It has been given very little attention even in the 
big two-volume edition of the history of Ancient Rus cul- 
ture of the pre-Mongollan period, and still less in the pa- 
pers on the architecture, painting and literature of that 
period. The section of "The Culture of Ancient Rus" in the 
9th and 13th centuries in such a comprehensive work as 
the Essays on the History of ihe U.S.S.R. is typical in this 
respect. It proclaims the very correct thesis that “the 
culture of the peasants and urban craftsmen constituted the 
basis of Ancient Rus culture." But elsewhere in the book 
the art of writing, literature and art are, in a very ob- 
scure way it is true, declared to have been monopolized 
by the “feudal landowners,” and it is only folklore that is 
regarded as having been the product of the poetic spirit of 
the common people. 

It is true that the literary, architectural and fine arts me- 
morials, which have come down to us from the 11th-l3th 
centuries, were mainly ordered by the feudal lords. But they 


1 Essays om ihe History ol (he. U.S.S.R. Feudal Period. Sth-I5th Сел. 
furies, Рагі 1, р. 206. 
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likewise reflect the tastes of the craftsmen to a greater de- 
gree than those of the feudal lords themselves. Art objects 
were designed and fashioned by the master craftsmen. The 
feudal lords, naturally, made known their wishes as to the 
general character of their buildings, arms and ornaments 
but produced nothing themselves, and had their ideas real- 
ized by others. Urban craftsmen played a most conspic- 
uous role in the creation of art objects which has not yet 
been studied, so that the culture of Anclent Rus appears 
to be one-sided in many historical papers. It would be a vain 
attempt to discover even a paragraph on urban culture in 
our general and specialized publications. Scholars lost 
sight of the town and its culture in Kiev Rus, although ur- 
ban culture in medieval Western Europe continues to at- 
tract the attention of researchers.! 

One of the premises for the development of urban culture 
was the spread of literacy. The remarkable discoveries of 
Soviet archaeologists prove that the art of writing was 
widespread in the towns of Ancient Rus. Before that graf- 
Jiti were known to have existed on the walls of St. Sophia's 
Cathedral in Novgorod, Vydubitskaya Church in Kiev, St. 
Sophia's Cathedral in Kiev, Panteleimon's Church in Galich, 
etc. They were made on plaster by a sharp instrument 
known in Ancient Rus writings as shiltse. It was not the 
feudals or churchmen but the rank-and-file merchants, 
craftsmen and other parishioners who made these inscrip- 
tions, leaving a record of their visits in the form of -this 
peculiar mural literature. This custom of making inscrip- 
tions on walls is in itself an indication that literacy was 
widespread in the towns. Fragments of prayers and invo- 
cations, names and phrases scratched on the church walls 
show that their authors were literate people and that this 
literacy, if not universal, was neither the monopoly of an 
exclusive circle of townsmen. It should be borne in mind 





+ Н. А. Сидорова, Очерки поторци ранней sopodexnd культары ао 
Ppaxyun (N. A. Sidorova, Essays on the History of Earl Urban Iure 
in France), Moseow, 1053. = 
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that these graffiti were preserved by mere chance. It can 
be imagined how many of them perished in the various 
renovations of ancient churches, when in the name of 
“splendour” the walls of remarkable buildings were plas- 
tered over and painted, 

Inscriptions dating from the 11th-13th centuries were 
recently discovered on household utensils, which, being in- 
tended for everyday use, were therefore meant for people 
who could read them. If some of the graffiti may have been 
done by the clergy, even of the lower orders, it is scarcely 
probable that the inscriptions on wine pots and lasts were 
made by princes and boyars. It is obvious that they were 
made by people in entirely different walks of life, whose 
writings have now become avallable thanks to the accom- 
plishments of Soviet archaeologists and historians. 

Such inscriptions are particularly common on cross-pieces, 
the little pendants used on spindles. They were manufac- 
lured [rom rose slate produced near the town of Ovruch (the 
ancient Vruchy), whence they spread all over Eastern Eu- 
rope. In Ryazan, we find such a cross-piece with the inscrip- 
lion "Molodilo," in Novgorod—"Martin," in Vyshgorod, 
near Kiev, “nevestoch,” in Kiev—"Potvorin pryasien," etc. 
These inscriptions on cross-pieces indicate that the art of 
writing was a common necessity. They resemble the In- 
scriptions of names on later rings. The cross-pleces were 
possibly presented to brides which is why they bear perso- 
nal names, and one of them even the word nevestoch (the 
bride's). It should be noted specifically that some of these 
objects were found in Kiev, Chernigov, Staraya Ryazan 
and other towns.' The inscriptions were made by literate 
people for others who were mostly, if not always, literate 


The finds in Novgorod are still more remarkable. One of 
them dating from the 12th-13th centuries is the bottom of 
à barrel with a clear inscription saying gurishchina. Bear- 


ABA. Rybakov, Mandicrofis in Ancient Rus, pp. 188-202, 
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ing in mind the ancient custom of using personal names 
in the diminutive and the augmentative, yurishchina must 
have meant a barrel belonging to one Yurishche, Yuri. We 
find the word Mnezi on a wooden last. This was apparently 
a feminine name. Two other inscriptions are abbreviations 
of names made on a bone arrow and a birch-bark float. But 
the most interesting by far is the discovery of the so-called 
Ivansky cubit, during the excavations on the site of 
' Yaroslav's balley in Novgorod. It is a chip off a yardstick 
bearing an inscription in 12th- or 13th-century script 

Another remarkable object is a wooden cylinder from 
Novgorod. It bears a carved inscription saying “emlsya 
grioay 3." An emets was an official of the prince who collect- 
ed court and other taxes. The cylinder must have served asa 
repository for grivzas and bore an inscription to that effect! 

The Novgorod finds indicate that writing was widespread 
among the craftsmen and merchants, at least in Novgorod. 
But inscriptions on household utensils were mot peculiar 
to Novgorod alone. Rybakov describes a fragment of a 
Kiev pot which bore an inscription. He deciphered the 
greater part of it and the whole must have read as fol- 
lows: "Abundantly filled this pot is." The part on the frag- 
ment reads: "nesha plona korchaga si"** A. L. Mongait 
reports a similar though somewhat longer inscription made 
in 12th or early 13th-century letters on the rim of a wine 
pot found in Staraya Ryazan. V. D. Blavatsky discovered 
a piece of a wessel from Tmutarakan bearing several 
obscure letters of ancient writing; the inscription has not 
been deciphered owing to its fragmentary nature. 

It should be borne in mind that in some crafts writing 
was a sine gua non of the process of production. 


iA. V. Ae and M. N. Tikhomiray, Meogored Birch-Bark 


ar рр. 00 
Рыбаков, fHangca оаа асра хі ака (B. A. 
Rybakov. Inseription an fih ere d Kiev ; Кец soob- 
ahchenia SIMA, Vol. XID, 1946, pp. 134 
©") antly filled this pot is.-—T'r. 
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This was true above all of iconography and murals. As 
a rule, icons bore letters and whole phrases. Ап ісопорта ph- 
er or a church painter could have been a semi-literate 
man but in any case he had to have the rudiments of writ- 
ing, otherwise he would have been incapable of fulfilling 
the orders of his customers. In some cases, the painter had 
to inscribe long texts into the paintings of open pages of 
books or scrolls (vid. the Bogolyubovo icon of the Virgin 
Mary dating from the middle 12th century). The style of 
inscriptions on icons and murals has scarcely been studied; 
but such a study could yield interesting results, Thus, the 
icon of Dmitry Selunsky, which stood in the cathedral of the 
town of Dmitrov, possibly from the date of its inception, 
had the caption "Dmitrei" side by side with the Greek 
designation o agios, meaning saint. The typical Russian 
colloquial "Dmitrei" is used with a Greek symbol, 
and this proves that the artist was a Russian and not a 
foreigner. 

The number of big and small inscriptions on icons and 
frescoes is so great, their execution is so painstaking, 
end they reflect the development of the language with its 
peculiarities to such an extent that no special proof is re- 
quired to infer that literacy was a common feature among 
Ancient Rus painters. 

The silversmiths and. armourers who fashioned expen- 
sive objects had likewise to have at least the rudiments of 
writing. This is indicated by the craítsmen's practice of in- 
scribing their names on some of the articles made in the 
1Hth-13th centuries. The names of craftsmen (Kosta, Bra- 
Шо) have been preserved on Novgorod kralirs, a copper 
arch from Vshehizh (Konstantin), and the cross of the Po- 
lotsk Princess Yevírosinia (Bogsha). The latter wrote the 
names of various sanctuaries and a great incantation 
against the possible theft of the cross. He also marked the 
date when the cross was built: “In the year 6000 and 669 
(i.e, in 1161) Ofrosinya lays this holy cross in the church 
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of the Holy Saviour in her monastery."! Bogsha is an An- 
cient Rus name which occurs in the Novgorod Annals. 
Thus, the maker of the precious cross was a Polotsk crafts- 
man. 

The art of writing was also rather widespread among 
the stonemasons, It was discovered that the bricks used in 
stone buildings were usually marked. Thus, several bricks 
from a cathedral in Staraya Ryazan bear the impression of 
the craftsman's name Yakov. 

We discover that stone-hewers also knew the art of writ- 
ing. The stone slabs from the ruins of the 10th-century 
Church of the Tithes in Kiev bear the earliest remains of 
Cyrillic writing. One of the earliest inscriptions was made 
on the well-known Tmutarakan stone. The Sterzhen 
eross dates from 1133, while the Borisov stone was erected 
almost simultaneously on the Western Dvina. The fact that 
these crosses and stones with memorial inscriptions dating 
from the 11th-13th centuries were common is an indication 
that writing at that time was in everyday use in Ancient 
Rus. The so-called "Stepan's stone" found in Kalinin Re- 
gion argues the established practice of erecting boundary 
stones. 

Let us also recall the inscriptions on miscellaneous ves- 
sels, crosses, icons and ornaments dating from the 11th- 
13th centuries. It is unlikely that the craftsmen who wrote 
them were illiterate, for there would be clear traces of their 
inability to reproduce the letters on the objects. It should 
be presumed, therefore, that the craftsmen included people 
who were in a measure skilled in the art of writing. 

It may be presumed that the inscriptions on the house- 
hold utensils of the princes or the upper clergy, such as the 
vessel from Staraya Ryazan, were sometimes made by the 
royal Nuns or other house servants. Does it follow, how- 
ever, that the art ef writing was foreign to those who fash- 
loned less precious articles than the Novgorod .&ratirs or 


1 Historg ef Russian Arf, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1953, pp. 444-76. 
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the Polotsk cross? The wooden lasts, the bone arrow, the 
birch-bark float, and the wooden cup with the inscription 
smova, found in the Novgorod excavations, indicate that 
it was not only among the feudals that the art of writing 
was known in Kiev Rus. It was also widespread among 
the merchants and craftsmen of the I1th-13th centuries. 
Naturally, literacy among craftsmen should not be over- 
estimated. It was a necessity among the members of a few 
professions and was mainly widespread In major towns, 
but even so recent excavations take us far beyond the cur- 
rent notions that Rus was an illiterate country where only 
the cloisters and royal and boyar palaces were centres of 
culture. 

It was among merchants that the need for literacy was 
most pronounced. The ryad—an agreement—has been de- 
scribed both in Russkaya Pravda and elsewhere in the rec- 
ords. The earliest private written ryad, between Teshata 
and Yakim, dates from the second half of the 13th century, 
but this does not mean that such documents were not cur- 
rent earlier. 

The use by ancient juridical documents of terms connect- 
ed with the art of writing, proves this point. 

Those who wish to prove that private deeds were not 
current in Ancient Rus usually quote Russkaya Pravda, 
which allegedly makes no mention of wrillen documents. 
But the extensive version of Praoda uses the word merth, 
a special levy, which went to the scribe. There are other 
indications in the Rukopisaniye of Vsevolod Mstislavich 
(Russkaya pis) that a fee was paid for drawing up written 
agreements and records. 

Literacy was compulsory for one section of the popula- 
tion, namely, the parish clergy, first and foremost the 
priests, as well as deacons and sextons, who read and sang 
at services. A priest's son who had not learned to read and 
write was regarded as a sort of ignoramus, a man who 
had forfeited the right to his profession. He was on a par 
with the merchant bad debtor or the &holop who had bought 
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his freedom.’ Transcribers of books were trained from 
among the lower clergy and churchmen. Among them we 
discover the priest Upyr, the deacon Grigory (Ostfromir's 
Gospel)? and the sexton loann (/zbormi& of 1073) and 
mere "sinners" (Domka, Mikhail and others). 

Books were ordered by princes and boyars, who were of- 
ten connected with a certain town, as well as monks, su- 
periors and bishops. Bearing in mind that Ancient Rus mon- 
asteries were situated mainly in the towns, we shall dis- 
cover that the group of townsfolk among whom literacy 
was widespread was big: it included craftsmen, 
merchants, the clergy, the boyars and the prince's men. 
Literacy was not universal; naturally, it was more wide- 
spread in the towns than in the countryside where the need 
for writing at that time was extremely limited. 

In the 12th-13th centuries, princes often exchanged so- 
called cross deeds which were written agreements. There 
is a report for 1144 about a cross deed which the Galich 
Prince Vladimirko "submitted" (sozserzhe) to the Kiev 
Prince Vsevolod. In 1152, cross deeds accusing the same 
Viadimirko of treachery were dispatched by Izyaslav Msti- 
slavich. In 1195, Prince Ryurik of Kiev sent cross deeds to 
Roman Mstislavich “accusing” the latter of treason. In 
1196, similar deeds are mentioned in connection with Vse- 
volod Bolshoye Gnezdo. There are also reports of the 
cross deedsof Prince Yaroslav Vsevolodovich. Thus, we find 
the practice of drawing up written agreements well estab- 
lished among the princes in the 12th century. Forgeries also 
make their appearance at that early date. We hear of a 
forged deed sent in Yaroslav Osmomysl's name in 1172 by 
the Galich voivode and his comrades. This report reveals 


1 “There are three kinds of spout the pope's son who cannot read or 
write, the khalap who i his freedom and the merchant bad debtor.” 
к Annals, p. 487.) 

1]. ]. Sreznevsky, Ancient Memorials af. Russian Writing and Lan- 
guage (IOth 14th Centuries), St. Pelersburg, 1882, p. 22. 

Ipaly Annals, pp. 225, 318, 461, 375. 
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that written documents were a prime need in relations 
among the princes. 

The royal deeds which have come down to us make it 
clear that they were written after certain standard forms. 
Two deeds granted by the Novgorod Prince Vsevolod 
Mstislavich to Yuri Monastery in 1125-87 have similar 
introductions and conclusions. The deeds of Mstislav Vla- 
dimirovieh (1130) and Izyaslav Mstislavich (1146-55) are 
drawn up in a similar manner.! These, documents were 
drawn up in the royal chancellory according to existing 
standards by experienced scribes, who could not have 
gained their experience overnight. The practices at the 
royal chancellories were built up gradually, and the Rus 
treaties with the Greeks prove that these chancellories ap- 
peared in Rus not later than the 10th century. 

The relatively widespread nature of literacy among the 
townsfolk is shown by the discovery of the Novgorod birch- 
bark deeds. Birch bark was used in Ancient Rus for writ- 
ing. It was not- merely cheap, it was commonplace, for 
birch bark was avallable wherever the birch grew. The 
treatment of bark before it was used for writing was very 
primitive. The qualities of birch bark, which is fragile and 
disintegrates easily, made it fit only as writing material 
for correspondence of a transient nature. Books and doc- 
uments were written on parchment and later on paper. 

Artsikhovsky's discovery of the birch-bark deeds dis- 
pelled the legend about the extremely low level of literacy 
in Ancient Rus. It transpires that at that time people readi- 
ly corresponded on miscellaneous questions. Among the 
1951 finds we have a letter from Gostyata to Vasily deal- 
ing with an unhappy family event; another with a disputed 
or stolen cow, and a third—with furs.? 


1 Deeds of Great Мос and Pakao, pp. 15941. All these deeds 
begin with the words: *], prince.. 4" and end with incantations. 

A.V, ATARI and M. M. Tikhomirov, Mougorod Birch- Bark 
Serolis, pp. 36-42, 
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A more comprehensive and striking picture of corre- 
spondence among townsfolk in the 11th-13th centuries is 
revealed by the deeds found in 1952. One of these letters 
demands the dispatch ol veretishcha and medosdna (sacks 
and bearskins), another deals with the dishonesty of a cer- 
tain nobleman, still others contain commercial instructions 
and even reports about military action.* 

The value of these birch-bark deeds lies in the fact that 
they give an idea of everyday urban life with its personal 
chores and public interests. At the same time they are un- 
questionable proof of the widespread nature of literacy in 
Ancient Rus towns in the 11th-13th centuries. 


2, URBAN LIBRARIES AND SACAISTIES 


The principal libraries in Kiev Rus were also concen- 
trated in the towns. The Chronicle of Ancient Years de- 
scribes Yaroslav the Wise as a great book-lover of the 11th 
century. “Yaroslav loved church charters and gathered 
many scribes, and translated from Greek into the Slav, 
and he wrote many books," says the chronicler.? 

Yaroslav's contemporary merely noted his love for liter- 
ature. But book collections made their appearance in Rus 
before his time. The chronicler likewise ascribes a simi- 
lar regard for books to Yaroslav's father, Vladimir Svya- 
toslavich ("for he loved the written word"). 

Sreznevsky noted a number of translations which in his 
opinion were done in Rus and bore traces of Rus linguistic 
elements. The number of such works has increased con- 
siderably as a result of the studies of A. I. Sobolevsky and 
other students of Anclent Rus literature, Thus, there is no 
reason to doubt the chronicler's report that many Greek 
works were translated into the Slav as early as the first 
half of the lith century. 

1A. VW. Artsikhovsky, Moogorod Hirch-Bark Seralls (1852 Excava- 


tions), Moscow, 1954, p. 65 ef al. 
1 Looreniy Annals, p. 148. 
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There is likewise no doubt that there was a library at 
St. Sophia's Cathedral in Kiev, nothing of which has appar- 
ently remained. "For great is the benefit of bookish learn- 
ing: we acquire wisdom through books; they are rivers 
that fill the universe; for books are of immeasurable pro- 
fundity; and they are our solace in grief," says an 11th- 
century chronicle. These words contain a sentiment simi- 
lar to the one expressed by the great Russian scholar 
М. V. Lomonosov, who said that the sciences "embellish 
us in happiness and protect in misfortune.” 

The Sophia library was no exception in Kiev. The records 
indicate that another library existed at Kiev Pechera 
Monastery, which had not only Russian but also Greek 
books. Greek books brought by the craftsmen who deco- 
rated the church were kept in the galleries (polati) of its 
cathedral church. “Their scrolls are in the galleries to 
this day and their Greek books are also preserved,” says a 
12th-13th century author.! 

There were similar libraries in other Rus towns. One 
ol them was collected at an early date at St. Sophia's Ca- 
thedral in Novgorod. It was supervised by the Novgorod 
bishop. The Psalter now at the Saltykov-Shchedrin Public 
Library in Leningrad was written under Bishop Arkady 
and iur Tupochel (1156-63). One of the parchment books 
at that library says that the Novgorod Archbishop Kliment 
inspected the cathedral sacristy (sosudokhranilnitsa) in 
1276 and entrusted the books to a certain Nazary.? 

There was also a cathedral library at Polotsk, where 
persons of royal blood did not consider it below their digni- 
ty to transcribe books. The Polotsk Princess Yevírosinia 
herself transcribed books and sold them. Other reports tell of 
the great learning of the Smolensk Bishop Klim and the the- 
ological disputes in which 13th-century Smolensk took part. 

T Ferera Patarik, p. 39. 

*! E, 3, l'pagcerpeu, Ümnceaune ppeekur ш сїйаямгких пеёрәйм 

ml Buauomexg uwsnu M. E. Cossmcona-Led, 


on pee тика 
(T. E. Granstrom, A Description of the Russian and Slao Parchment MSS, 
ab he Salfyboo-Shehedrin Publice Library), Leningrad, 1953, pp. 19, 18. 
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The chronicle mentions Kirill, one of the Rostov bish- 
ops, as an enthusiastic collector of manuscripts and va- 
rious other treasures: “Kirill was very rich in money and 
manors and miscellaneous other property (fovar) and 
books." He was possibly the owner of the Life of Nifont 
written in Rostov in 1219. In his records, Kirill makes an 
invocation about Prince Vasilko and himself, Judging irom 
the text, Kirlll was the owner of the manuscript and not its 
transcriber. The transcribers of the manuscript (loann and 
Olexei) are also mentioned.* 

Book repositories also served as safes for documents 
(the far at the Trinity Cathedral in Pskov) and also as sac- 
risties where sacred vessels and money were kept. They 
were regarded by the citizens as public property on which 
they had a close watch. The treasures of the Church of the 
Tithes were entrusted to the priest Anastas and other 
Khersones priests. Anastas' flight to Poland was specifi- 
cally noted by the chronicler. The Vladimir chronicler 
speaks with indignation about the “young” princes of the 
Rostislavichi family, who hearkened to their boyars who 
incited them to acquire “much property.” On the first day 
of their rule in. Vladimir, the princes secured the keys of 
the church galleries where the sacristy stood. In the opin- 
ion of the Vladimir townsfolk, such behaviour was per- 
missible only in an enemy town. “As if they do not intend 
to rule among us, they plunder not only the region but 
also the churches,” they exclaimed calling for opposition 
to such princes? 

But it was not only the cathedral churches that had big 
libraries. The chronicles and other records reveal the exist- 
ence of book repositories and sacristies in several other 
monasteries, such as Yuri Monastery, where the monk 
Kirik lived and wrote his chronicles. Written records of 


l1 Lapreniy Annals, pp. 429-30. 
3 |I. Sreznevsky, Ancient Memorials of. Russian Writing and Lan- 
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monasterial land holdings were very carefully kept at this 
cloister. A precious collection of land deeds (beginning 
with the 12th century) copied in 17th-century cursive disap- 
peared after the occupation of Novgorod by the Nazis. Si- 
milar documents were kept by other Novgorod cloisters, 
such as the Khutyn and Antony monasteries. Some of the 
books from their libraries have come down to us. 

Finally, and this is of particular interest, collections of 
books were also kept in some churches. They were ordered 
by notables and church aldermen. The so-called Panfelei- 
mon's Gospel, a manuscript dating from the 12th-13th cen- 
turies, has a miniature portrait of saints Panteleimon and 
Yekaterina, who were the customers’ patron saints. It also 
bears an inscription of good wishes to the customer and 
his wife (podruzhia): “For much has this man done for the 
welfare of the church; before that he installed an icon to 
the Holy Mother of God, then a bell... and wrote a pro- 
logue, and now this book:"! The books written for the John 
the Baptist Church were ordered by a rich townsman, for 
he is simply called muzh, the name commonly used by Nov- 
gorodites to call each other. 

The inscriptions on MSS. show that the books were kept 
in churches, transcribed for them and were regarded as a 
part of their treasure. Hence the chroniclers' complaints 
about the plunder of the churches and their sacristies when 
besiegers carried off sacred vessels, vestments, icons and 
books, The remains of sacristies and libraries in towns 
that were not destroyed by the Tatars (Novgorod, Pskov) 
stand to this day and bear witness to the high level of Rus 
eulture. 


3. URBAN LITERATURE 


A study of I1th-13th-century letters inevitably leads to 
the conclusion that the art of writing was common to va- 
rious sections of Rus society. Many merchants and crafts- 

1Y, E. Granstrem, op. cll., pp. 21-22. 
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men were literate, and even well-educated for their time. 
Writing became vitally necessary in social activities, at 
least in the towns. 

The question then arises as to whether or not the towns- 
folk were indifferent to the trends in Rus literature in the 
lith-13th centuries. 

The answer would be in the negative if we based It on 
the studies of the chronicles by A. A. Shakhmatov and 
M. D. Prisyolkov. The former laid particular emphasis on 
the compilation of the chronicles by the clergy. His main 
paper, Studies of the Earliest Chronicles, strictly speak- 
ing, ascribes the compilation of the chronicles entirely to 
the episcopal cathedras and the great monasteries. The cler- 
gy of St. Sophia's Cathedral in Kiev who, Shakhmatov be- 
lieves, wrote the earliest chronicle, are followed by the 
monks of Pechera Monastery in Kiev, where the annals of 
1073 and 1093, and later the CAronicle of Ancient Years, 
were written. The latter chronicle was first edited at 
Vydubitsky Monastery and later once again at Pechera 
Monastery. In the llth century, another chronicle 
made its appearance at St. Sophia's Cathedral in Nov. 
gorod. 

Other scholars have followed in Shakhmatov's wake 
with the possible exception of Prisyolkov, who believes that 
it was mainly the princes who took part in compiling the 
annals of the 12th-15th centuries. This leaves the other 
sections of the population out of the picture. 

The desire to ascribe the compilation of chronicles ex- 
clusively to the clergy or princes obviously -distorts the 
real features of early Rus literature. None the less, that 
viewpoint is still current among scholars. 

It is well known that the 13th-century Galich-Volyn 
Chronicle which makes up the last part of /paty Annals, 
has a peculiar arrangement which clashes with our con- 
ception of the chronicles, Thus, the dates in the /paty 
transcript were inserted into the text and do not tally with 
the actual chronology of the events. Besides, some copies 
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of the Galick-Volyn Chronicle (Khlebnikov transcript) 
do not mention the years at all. 

The secular nature of the Galich-Volyn Chronicle has 
been repeatedly underscored by scholars, and the authors 
themselves declared that they were concerned with a con- 
tinuity of the historical events rather than a year-to-year 
record. “A chronographer should write about everything 
that happened, sometimes writing earlier, at other times 
going back; a wise reader will understand; we have not 
marked the dates of the years here.” 

In spite of this remark by the authors themselves, 
V. T. Pashuto, who recently published a book on the his- 
tory of Galich-Volyn Rus, believes that the chronicle is a 
compilation of several other records made mainly at royal 
or episcopal courts, Oneofthemisa "royal Kholm Chron- 
iele of Metropolitan Kirill drawn up possibly before his 
departure for Nicaea, ie, about 1246." Another part of 
the Galich-Volyn Chronicle is regarded as the Chronicle of 
Bishop Ivan, although that bishop is mentioned in our 
records only three times. However, even Pashuto. alter 
describing the activities of Bishop Ivan, arrives at the sad 
conclusion that "subsequent versions have so distorted 
Bishop Ivan's Kholm Chronicle that it 1s scarcely possible 
to draw any other conclusions concerning its content or 
chronology." In this manner, an obscure bishop becomes 
one of the authors of a splendid memorial of Ancient Rus 
writing, brimming with the secular vitality so typical of the 
Galich-Volyn Chronicle. 

Having seen how widespread the art of writing was 
among Rus merchants and craftsmen in the towns, we 
should take a different view of the Rus letters at our dispos- 
al. Among them we find a composition written by a 
townsman—The Discourse of Danlil Zatochnih. 


"з {оры Азбы р 
T Паш ка mo pnemopuu  PFaeugko-Bocsckod - Pyeu 
V. T. Pashuto, Essays on the History of Galich-Valyn Rus), Moscow, 
850. np. @1- 82 and 101. 
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It is addressed to Prince Yaroslav Vladimirovich and 
gives a striking picture of the Russian feudal lord. “For 
the gusli are tuned by fingers, while the body is formed by 
veins; the oak is strong in the numbers of its roots; and 
' so is our town in thy rule, For the prince is the generous 
father of his numerous servants, and many leave father 
and mother and follow him."! The prince is the ruler of the 
town, and he rules the townsfolk as the gusli player tunes 
his instrument. The Barsov transcript reads, “so are our 
gradniks” instead of “so is our town.” The word gradnik 
meant citizen, townsman. It is traced back to the llth 
century, so that there is no reason to presume that it was a 
later amendment in the Barsov transcript* It Is from 
among these gradniks that the "servants" who left father 
and mother to enter the service of the prince, must have 
come, They were the veins which held the body together 
and the roots that fed the oak, i.e., the royal authority. 

The Discourse dwells in detall on the servants whom the 
prince and the boyar had to draw into their service. The 
Academie transcript, which has been adopted as the basis 
for the printed edition, says that many "leave" father and 
mother, while other transcripts use the word "are deprived 
of." I believe that it was the latter term that was original- 
ly used. 

It Is wrong to interpret the term "servant" as a house- 
hold menial. From the 12th century onwards, it was used 
to denote a feudal dependent and mainly a petty vassal. It 
is the psychology of such men that The Discourse describes. 
The servant is indentured to his lord: "Serving a good 
lord, he will attain freedom, but serving an evil lord he 
will earn more hardships." The liberal prince is likened to 
a river, and a liberal boyar to a sweet water-well; the 
close-fisted prince is likened to a river with rocky banks 


1 The prem of Danii! Zatochnik, p. 19. 
3 T. 1. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. I, ae Ere, G. Y. Kochin, Mate 


irigis a Termina Dictionary Ancient Russia. The word 
gradnik does nol occur in the recards d in the latter work. 
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and the miserly boyar to a salt water-well, Memorials 
like the Life of Alexander Nevsky, whose author was close 
to the prince's retinue, and, like Daniil Zatochnik, could 
not forget the royal kindness, must have been written by 
the petty servants of the princes. 

Some of the reports in the chronicles were written by 
people of democratic origin. Who else could have written 
the famous words in the Noogorod Annals for 1255 about 
the boyars who did good to themselves and evil to their 
"minors"? "And the great held evil council as to how to 
vanquish the minors and lead the prince at their will"! 

The people at large did not remain mute witnesses of 
the major political events. They well remembered the evil 
tysyaisky Putyata whose bailey was plundered in the Kiev 
uprising of 1113. The Russian bylinas preserved his name 
(in the distorted form of Myshatichka Putyatin) as they 
did those of Stavr Godinovich who championed the rights 
of Novgorod, and of the posadaik Miroshka. 

Naturally it cannot be assumed that in Ancient Rus a 
secular literature prevailed over ecclesiastical writings. 
But conditions were such that the former was doomed to 
extinelion in the course of several centuries, a a fact as yet 
inadequately studied by our scholars. It is common knowl- 
edge that ecclesiastical writings were preserved by the 
monasteries, whose sturdy walls helped to save rich manu- 
script collections, but which offered no incentives for the 
preservation of secular literature. The libraries at Chudov, 
Troilse-Serglyev and other monasteries have preserved 
great numbers of church books and writings, while secu- 
lar letters (with the exception of chronicles and chronog- 
raphs) were kept with less care. It appears that secular 
writings remained intact only in exceptional cases when 
they were a part of a collection of chronicles, chronographs 
or ecclesiastical articles. The manuscript which contained 
The Lay of Tgor's Host was a collection which included the 


1 | Mongerod Annals, p- Ål. 


chronograph and the calendar, “which gives the chroni- 
cles of the Russian princes and the Russian land." The Pre- 
cepts of Vladimir Monomakh have come down to us in the 
Lavreniy Annals. The Discourse of the Destruction of the 
Russian Land was found side by side with the Life of 
Alexander Nevsky, as can be seen from both extant tran- 
scripts. 

In other words, secular letters have been preserved 
mainly with the aid of the chronicles and ecclesiastical 
writings. But it should be said that secular literature in 
Kiev Rus was not confned to The Lay of !gor's Host or 
The Discourse of Daniil Zatochnik. This is argued by the 
fact that the Russian chronicles of the 11th-13th centuries 
contain many memorials of secular writings which were 
once separate narratives. 

It was K, N. Bestuzhev-Ryumin who first noted this fact. 
Yet at university-level institutions such stories are rarely 
offered for study as individual compositions but are 
studied together with the chronicles, a practice which gives 
a distorted idea of the Russian literary tradition. 

There are a number of stories included in the chron- 
icles of the 11th-13th centuries which have nothing to do 
with the church and cannot be ascribed to official royal 
historians. For example, Bestuzhev-Ryumin has indicated 
the existence of a story about Izyaslav Mstislavich which 
served as a basis for the reports in the /pafy and Lavrentiy 
Annals of the period between 1146 and 1152.! 

Indeed, the events of the period in question are not only 
described in the /paty Annals in great detail but also re- 
veal an approach hostile to Yuri Dolgoruky and his allies, 
the Olegovichi family of Chernigov. But it is not this fea- 
ture of the story, long since noted by our scholars, that 
attracts attention, but the question of the environment in 


Қ. Бестужев-Рюмнн, Ü coemas pycenux semonuced до конца XIV 
ska (K. Bestuzhev.Ryumin, Condent of the Russian Chronicles up £o the 
End of the Mth Century), St. Petersburg, 1868, pp. 79-105. 
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which it originated. The author could not have been a cler- 
gyman because the story is almost entirely devoid of ec- 
clesiastical terminology with the exception of the common- 
place expression “with God's help,” used in connection 
with Izyaslav's victory. At the same time the report of the 
plunder of houses and monasteries in Kiev contains no re- 
marks about the inviolability of church property.! Prisyol- 
kov believes that "this outstanding description of the time 
of Izyaslav Mstislavich which is remarkable for its vivid 
style and joie de vivre was made "by someone very close 
to the prince, possibly one of his men-at-arms." This state- 
ment clearly reveals Prisyolkov's tendency to ascribe the 
compilation of records to the clergy and the feudals. But 
the story in the Грай Annals says very little of Izyaslav 
himself, and is a far cry from the panegyrics to the Vladi- 
mir princes which abound in the Laorenty Annals. How- 
ever, some of its other features lead us to presume that it 
was written by townsfolk. 

The Kievites are the protagonist in the /paty Annals 
account of the royal quarrels in the mid-12th century. The 
"Kjevites" negotiated with Prince Igor Olegovich, com- 
plaining about the royal bailiffs. "All the Kievites" took 
the oath to Igor and then treacherously deserted him to 
side with Izyaslav, his opponent. The story has not the 
slightest trace of the usual discourse of perjury, and merely 
quotes the Chernigov bishop on the subject. . 

The story in the /paty Annals about the murder of Igor 
Olegovich is even more interesting. A topic which dealt 
with the murder of the prince by an enraged crowd gave 
great scope for an ecclesiastical discourse about martyrs 
and so forth. In fact, the chronicle quotes Igor's prayer 
before his death and other remarks of an ecclesiastical na- 
ture, but it is hard to prove that they were not insertions.? 


lp Annals, p. 233. 
1 Td pp. 2035 . The slory of Igor's deposition is written with a 


certain sympathy for him, and not for Izyaslav. The insertion begins 
cet sympa ring Reid" did ends with te words “and 
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The initial story of Igor's murder is entirely devoid of ec- 
clesiastical features. It says that "all the Kievites, young 
and old" gathered for a veche in the court of St. Sophia's 
Cathedral; it records in great detail the negotiations be- 
tween the people of Kiev and Izyaslav Mstislavich's envoy. 
From the speeches at the veche we learn of the section 
of the people who decided to kill Igor. “A certain man" 
recalls the 1068 uprising of the Kiev craftsmen and mer- 
chants. It is the "people" who took part in Igor's murder, 
while the metropolitan and the fysyafsky opposed their de- 
cision, saying that they would be unable “to settle amica- 
bly” with the Olegovichi family. 

The story of Igor's murder contains no proof that it was 
written by a man-at-arms, and it is "all the Kievites" and 
not the feudals that are in the foreground. The author does 
not even consider it necessary to rebuke the Kievites. He 
ascribes a statement to one of Izyaslav's close associates 
which puts the blame for Igor's death squarely on Igor 
himself and his kinsmen: “It is not thou who killed him, it 
is his brethren who killed him."! If there is not sufficient 
ground to insist that the author of this story was indispu- 
lably a townsman, a medieval merchant or a craftsman, 
neither is there any reason to reject such a possibility. In 
any case, it is much more probable that the author was a 
townsman than one of Izyaslav's men-at-arms. The phrase 
"God and St. Sophia are for our prince’? is reminiscent 
of similar expressions in the Novgorod Annals. 

Scholars who had focussed their attention mainly on 
the ecclesiastical nature of the chronicle reports almost 
entirely ignored the secular stories inserted in the annals 
in the form of separate narratives. I must add, however, 


they said to him thus.” Igor's exclamation “Oh, Brethren, whither am 1 
led" remains at variance with the insertion of Igor's statement that he 
will be a "martyr" (pp. 247-48). The Loorenty Annals, which carries a 
digest of the story, has mo insertions of an ecclesiastical nature, 


1 fpaty Annals, p. 250. 
a nary Annals, p. 302. 
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that some of them have been called “military stories,” 
which suggests that they were written by members of the 
feudal military caste, particularly the royal men-at-arms. 
But this minimizes their significance and cannot be applied 
to all the secular compositions in the chronicles. Besides, 
medieval merchants and craftsmen were also conversant 
with military art, so that the story of the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, inserted in the Novgorod An- 
nals under 1204, could have been written both by a man-al- 
arms and by a Novgorod merchant. 

The story in question pays particular attention to the 
struggle for the Byzantine throne and is written in a style 
that is typical of 13th-century Novgorod. After the death 
of Emperor Isaac, the story says, “the people rebelled 
against his son for setting fire to the city and the plunder 
of the cloisters; and the rabble gathered and dragged to- 
gether the noblemen and discussed with them whom to 
proclaim Caesar.” It was "all the people" who prevented 
Murtzuphlus from rejecting the crown, and it was the “peo- 
ple" who gathered at St. Sophia's while Murtzuphlus "com- 
plained much about his boyars and all his people." The story 
is free from typical ecclesiastical terminology and gives a 
description of the riches at St. Sophia's (40 great chalices, 
40 vats of pure gold, etc.). The closing words of the story 
about the fall of the Greek land “in the discord of the Cae- 
sars" are highly indicative.’ 

We have almost direct evidence in the /pafy Annals that 
the author of its account of the murder of Andrei Bogo- 
lyubsky was a merchant. It is a complex narrative. It 
starts with an ecclesiastical panegyric to Andrei who is 
depicted:as a marlyr. The story proper begins with the 
words: "This happened on Friday," and was written by one 
who was well acquainted with the events he describes. The 
only person who took care of the remains of the murdered 
prince, the story says, was a certain Kuzmishehe the Kiev- 


1 Moogored Annals, pp. 47-49. 
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ite. His name tells us that he came from Kiev and his so- 
cial status is made clear by the reference to the murdered 
prince showing the riches of the church in Bogolyubovo to 
the merchants who arrived from Constantinople and else- 
where. Kuzmishche the Kievite was a visiting Kiev mer- 
chant, an eye-witness of the tragic events in Bogolyubovo.! 

The above examples suggest that townsmen contributed 
to the creation of Rus literature in the 11th-13th centuries. 
A careful study will substantiate this. Thus, a cursory 
glance at the story of the Battle of Lipetsy In 1216 creates 
the impression that it is a military story, but such a con- 
clusion would be a hasty one. The protagonists of its brief 
and detailed version are the people of Novgorod and Smo- 
lensk who prefer to fight on foot rather than on horse- 
back. They dismount, throwing off their greatcoats and 
boots. In contrast, the “princes themselves and all their 
warriors follow them on horseback.” It is the foot sol- 
diers of the home guard and not the professional men-at- 
arms that are credited with the victory on Lipetsy field, 
and there is not a single word about the feats of the men- 
at-arms. The author of the story is particularly concerned 
with the fate of the people of Novgorod and Smolensk 

"who eame as merchanis" to the lands of the hostile 
princes. 

A closer study of Ancient Rus literature will reveal a 
substantial number of compositions written by the towns- 
folk—the urban craftsmen, merchants and secular clergy. 
Urban letters were an important element of Ancient Rus 
eulture, and our scholars should treat them accordingly. 


y Annals, 397-401. 
IS Vol. XXV, p. 118. 
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Chapter One 
THE LANDS OF KIEV AND PEREYASLAVL: 


The vast and rich Kiev Land, which was the centre of 
Kiev Rus in the lüth-llth centuries, stretched along the 
right bank of the Dnieper and its tributaries the Ros and 
the Teterev, as well as along the lower reaches of the Pri- 
pyat. The name “Kiev Rus" was not used in the records 
which called it “Rus” or Russian Land. The whole of the 
Russian Land derived its name from this area and not 
from the mythical Scandinavian Rus. 

The annals mention several dozens of populated local- 
ities In the Kiev Land, including several towns. The big- 
gest of them, with the exception of Vruchy (Ovruch), stood 
near Kiev (Vyshgorod, Belgorod, Vasilev, Kanev). Forming 


! On the eye of the Mongolian invasion there were hondreds of gorods 
(towns) in Ancient Rus, but it will be easily seon that the term gorod 1s 
used to denote a large settlement like Pereyaslavl or Chernigov, as well 
äs à small citadel. In the survey of towns which follows I shall deal only 
with the first type pes namely, ane consisting of a derinefs and 1s po- 
amd, It isonly in such towns that we find a permanent population engaged 
in trade and the crafts; consequently, it Is only there that conditions could 
arise for the creation of "an urban mum with ceche traditions and the 
participation of townsfolk 1n political affairs. 

It is more convenient to survey the towns of each land separately as 
they developed from the Sth fo the 13th centuries, beginning Irom the 
centre of Rus—the Land of Kiev. In the maps, the probable sites of 
towns are marked by a square. s 
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a ring of fortifications around the capital of Ancient Rus, 
they were clearly not mere citadels, but also budding urban 
centres, among which Vyshgorod and Belgorod were particu- 
larly large.On the whole, nowhere do we find such a wealth 
of towns in the 11th-13th centuries asinthe Land of Kiev. 

It is there, too, that we find another curious phenome- 
non—the existence of towns which flourished for a com- 
paratively brief period and gave way to other towns that 
sprang up in their vicinity. Among them was Vitichev, 
which was known to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and 
which declined in the Ith century; and Rodnya, in the 
mouth of the Ros, later replaced by neighbouring Kanev. 
Some of the towns of the Kiev Land failed to grow beyond 
their citadel status, although they are often mentioned in 
the annals. Such were Yuryev and Torchesk. The former | 
declined to such an extent that its site in the area of Be- 
laya Tserkov has been almost entirely obliterated. The 
steppe lay just beyond the Ros in the southern marches 
of the Kiev Land. A network of fortified towns commanded 
the approaches to Kiev, “the backbone of that line of de- 
fence being made up of the towns which stood on the left 
bank of the Stugna."! In fact, Archbishop Bruno, who wis- 
ited Kiev early in the llth century, reports that the Kiev 
Land defended its territory from enemy incursions by a 
wide circleof sepes (ramparts) which stood sometwo days’ 
march away from Kiev. 

The arrangement of the towns in the lower reaches of 
the Pripyat and its tributaries was somewhat different. 
The most important of them were Vruchy and Turov, 
which became the centres of separate principalities. This 
forest and swampy region was not very suitable for settle- 
ment and its urban development lagged markedly behind 
that of the livelier and more convenient areas. 


1T. À. EE а о сиспыме обо Hussewoi заман 
(P. A. Rappoport, TAs Dejana Si шерт in the Kien D Arothiye soob- 
_ Bhehenia Instituta arkheologii, Issue 3, Kiev, 1854, pp. 
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Kiev, the centre of that land, was at the same time the 
biggest and most beautiful town in Rus and is situated 
below the confluence of the Dnieper and the Desna, its last 
major tributary. The mighty Dnieper, with the Berezina, 
the Pripyat, the Sozh and the Desna, forms a huge basin 
to which Kiev was the key, commanding the vast territo- 
Fries bordering on the above-mentioned rivers. No wonder 
the chronicler, in his original and picturesque lan- 
guage, calls Kiev "the mother of Russian cities." 

The first settlements on its site are traced back to the 
earliest times by the finding of coins in various parts of the 
eily dating from the period of the later Roman emperors 
at the beginning of the Christian era. In any case, Kiev is 
one of the most ancient, if not the oldest Rus towns. Its 
name is derived from the Slav word Aly or &y, meaning a 
stick, a hammer. It could have been a personal name, 
in which case Kiev is the town of Kiy, which is how 
the ancient chronicler explains the origin of the Rus 
capital. The story of Kiy who founded the town is very 
plausible. 

As early as the 9th-10th centuries, Kiev was a major 
centre which united Eastern Slav tribes. It remained an 
important town until its destruction by Batu's hordes. In 
the opinion of one of the first students of its topography 
“the earliest town of Kiev started where Andreyevskaya 
Hill is separated by a small ravine from Mikhail Mon- 
astery." The town was situated "on the Andreyevsky part 
of Starokiyevskaya Hill." A later scholar also believed 
that "the Andreyevsky section of the town is the most an- 
cient," Recent archaeological studies confirm that view. 
The remains of an ancient moat were discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Church of the Tilhes. It "represents 
the remains af an earlier defence line ol the Klev pora- 


А. Макскыпнич, Собрание cornenud (M. A. MaxImovieh, Col- 
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dishche protected from the west and north by a deep ra- 
vine. It is this moat and the rampart which possibly stood 
beyond it that were Kiev's protection in the 8th-9th centu- 
ries"! The small size of earliest Kiev merely serves to 
substantiate Karger's suggestion. The small townlet which 
gave Kiev its beginning was situated apparently there. The 
royal part of the town subsequently spread to the hills as 
being best protected from enemy attack, while the in- 
dustrial and commercial quarter arose at the foot of the 
hills. 

What is most interesting about Kiev is the fact that its 
development can be rather clearly traced, for it was wit- 
nessed by several generations of its inhabitants. The 
above-mentioned anonymous author of the seventies of the 
llth century gave a brief topographical description of the 
town as it appeared much earlier, in Princess Olga’s time. 
He reveals that at that time people lived only on Gora, and 
did not “sit” in Podol. The Kiev citadel, the gorod, stood 
where “Gordyata’s and Nikifor's baileys stand today.” The 
royal hunting grounds, the perevesishche, were beyond the 
town limits, while the royal palace stood in the town. Two 
royal baileys, one of them with a stone keep, stood without 
the town. It was quite impossible for the writer to have re- 
membered these facts even from childhood, for they date 
from the mid-10th century, so that he must have carried 
out some sort of research by questioning old residents, and 
may have personally inspected the remains of the stone 
keep which had fallen apart by his time.? 

The earliest stone building in Kiev was that royal keep 
and not the Church of the Tithes, as is sometimes erro- 
neously asserted. It was built in Svyatoslav's time, so that 
Vladimir Svyatoslavich called it his “father’s feremny 


1M, K. Karger, Concerning 8th-9th-Century Kiev (Kratkiye soob- 
shehenia 11M K, Vol. VI, p. 65). 

* [paty Annals, p. 35. The keep was already destroyed, judging from 
the statement that "The stone keep was known to have stood here." 
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dvor.*"1 [ts remains were discovered by Soviet archaeolo- 
gists in the vicinity of the Church of the Tithes. 

This “bailey” was the centre of royal Kiev in the 10th 
century. A pagan shrine was set up by Vladimir Svyato- 
slavich "on the hill without the bailey." A wooden statue 
of Perun (with a silver head and golden whiskers) and 
other idols stood there. Later it was the site of St. Basil's, 
one of Kiev's first churches. 

By the end of the 10th century the old town had become 
too crowded. The Church of the Tithes, completed in 996, 
stood beyond the limits of the old town and served as an 
indication of the growth of Kiev’s fortifications.“A new cap- 
ital of the Ancient Rus state had emerged,” says Karger. 

The church was one of the most remarkable structures 
of its day. It served as a cathedral which had a rich sac- 
risty with an abundance of icons, crosses, sacred vessels 
and books. The chronicles, however, designate it more often 
as the Church of the Mother of God; the name Tithes was 
given it when Vladimir Svyatoslavich granted it “a tithe 
of my property and my towns."? The Statutes of the Nov- 
gorod Prince Vsevolod Mstislavich reveal that the church 
was also a repository of the weights and measures ("the 
measures which are in the market-place"). Thus, the es- 
tablishment of Christianity in Rus immediately led 
to the imposition of feudal control over trade and the 
industries. 

Very little is known about Kiev in the time of Vladimir 
Svyatoslavich. That is why the report by Thietmar of Mer- 
seburg that it was a large city is so surprising. It appears 
that radical changes in its development had occurred sev- 
cral decades before the end of the 10th and the beginning 
of the llth century so that iis territory and population 
had grown and stone buildings had made their appearance 





* Teremniy door—bailey with a keep.—T'r. 
1] Annals, p. 51. 
3 Ibid., pp. 83, 85. The feast of the Church of the Tithes was the 
Assuinption (August 15 O.S.). 
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around the Church of the Tithes. The latter were presuma- 
bly palatial buildings.! This is supported by the scanty and 
obscure accounts of Viadimir’s death in 1015 as we find 
them in the chronicle. 

The prince died in his suburban residence at Berestovo 
whence his remains, after the Ancient Rus custom, were 
carried on a sleigh to the Church of the Tithes. "And when 
the people saw this, they gathered in countless numbers 
and bewailed him, the boyars as a defender of their land, 
the abject as their protector and benefactor.” This is a pic- 
ture of a big town with crowds of people gathering to pay 
their last respects to the prince. 

The role of the people of Kiev becomes manifest in the 
quarrels that sprang up among Vladimir's sons after his 
death. Svyatopolk, who occupied Kiev, began to curry fa- 
your with the people by a liberal distribution of gifts but 
"they did not have him at heart, for their brethren were 
with Boris" (the other pretender). The role of the people 
in political affairs is underscored in the words of the 
men-at-arms, who according to the chronicle addressed 
Boris as follows: “This is thy retinue and these thy war- 
riors, ascend thy father's throne in Kiev."? These warriors 
contrasted to the retinue are the selfsame "brethren" of 
the Kiev townsfolk whom Svyatopolk failed to win over to 
his side. After murdering Borls and seizing the crown, 
Svyatopolk gathered the "people" and gave them liberal 
presents of clothing and money.? 

The chronicle reports are partially supplemented by the 
testimony of Thletmar of Merseburg. Kiev, a formidable 
fortress (“Kiev, a very strong gorod"), withstood the on- 
slaught of the Pechenegs and the troops of Svyatopolk the 
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Damned who laid siege to it with the help of a Polish unit. 
Thietmar lists a number of churches in Kiev, among them 
the churches of the Saviour and of Pope Clement and St. 
Sophia's Monastery where Polish King Boleslaus “found 
much money." 

Kiev begins to grow markedly in the mid-11th century 
onward. In 1034, the place where St. Sophia's later went up, 
was "a field beyond the city." It was there St. Sophia's anda 
new gorod were founded in 1037: "Yaroslav founded the 
great gorod of Kiev."? The southern Golden Gates with the 
Church of the Annunciation above them became the main 
city gates. The fortifications, begun in the time of Yaroslav 
the Wise, included stone structures. Apart from the Golden 
Gates, the town had three other gates: the Zhidovsklye 
(Jewish), Lyadskiye (Polish) and Ügorskiye (Hungarian)? 

By that time, the town was already divided into two 
sections joined by a bridge: the new and the old town, 
founded by Yaroslav. The royal court which stood in the 
old town had reception chambers called the gridnitsa and 
the seni. However, in some of the records the word grid- 
nifsa, denoting a warm room, was replaced by the word 
istobka (Russian izba). In the 12th century, the palace was 
often called “great.” Another traditional name was “Ya- 
roslav's door." 

The part of Kiev which lay on the hills grew most exten- 
sively in the time of Yaroslav the Wise. Orchards and veg- 
etable gardens lay just beyond the Golden Gates. The 
next quarter of the town to be settled was Podol. 
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The political as well as the ecclesiastical administration 
was centred in its elevated part which was fortified, The 
spade reveals that the metropolitan’s bailey at Sophia Ca. 
thedral had a stone wall around it. 

The boyar couris stood on aristocratic Gora. Some of 
them are mentioned in the chronicle by their names alter 
boyars or other distinguished citizens (Borislav, Voroli- 
slav, Gleb, Chudin, Ratsha, etc.). Putyata’s bailey, plun- 
dered by the Kievites in 1113, has remained in Rus epic lore 
as an ideal example of the rich boyar estate. 

A most curious fact in Kiev's history is the existence of 
an extensive suburb known as Podol. Many scholars have 
reiterated Petrov's opinion that Podol was built up with 
wooden structures only and that even its churches were 
usually made of wood.! But that is a misunderstanding 
which was due to the fact that Podol churches have not 
been preserved because that part of the city was poorly 
defended and was subjected to terrible devastation. The 
same Petrov says that the chronicles make mention of at 
least three churches in Podol. One of them (Boris and 
Gleb) was subsequently called a “heavenly church.” One 
should imagine that the Cathedral of the Assumption in 
Podol was a magnificent building since it was the reposi- 
tory of the famous icon of the Mother of God Pirogoshcha- 
ya mentioned in The Lay of Igor’s Host. Podol had a motley 
population. No wonder we discover that it had a Novgorod 
“chapel” as well as a Roman Catholic Church built some- 
where “overlooking the Dnieper" around 1228. It was 
among Podol's motley population that the Dominican 
monks, who settled in Kiev, sought fertile soll for Catholic 
propaganda. 

Podol’s site was conducive to the development of a 
number of crafts which depended on the water supply 
(tanners, potters, etc.). The Kiev landing-stage on the 

* N. 1. Petrov, Historical and Topographical Essays on Ancient Kiev. 
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Dnieper was nearby. Prince Gleb who fled from Kiev from 
his brother Svyatopolk, “went to the river where a vessel 
was waiting for him."! In it he reached Smolensk. The fact 
that the Kievites had persevered in the part of ship- 
building is revealed in the story of Izyaslav's warships in 
the mid-12th century. It was there too that a big bridge 
was built across the Dnieper in 1115 which was apparently 
soon destroyed.? In the 12th century the north of Podol was 
protected by a paling (sfolpye) which ran from the Dnie- 
per to the hills. Beyond that paling lay the swampy com- 
mon pasture. 

Kiev was the centre of miscellaneous industries—forg- 
ing, armour-making, jewellery, glass-maklng, elc. New 
workshops built of "11th-century bricks (halves), clay and 
slate," have recently been discovered near the Kiev Peche- 
ra Monastery. These produced mainly mosaics.4 

This gives substance to the vivid story in the Pechera 
Paterik about Alimpy the iconographer, who studied mo- 
saics under the Greeks. 

Kiev soil is virtually saturated with household utensils, 
ornaments and the remains of Ancient Rus weapons. 

Kiev was one of the richest of medieval cities with a large 
handicraft and merchant population. According to The 
Lay of Igor's Host, the unsuccessful campaign against the 
Polovisy was bewailed by the Czechs and Moravians, the 
Germans and the Venetians. The Pechera Paferik gives 
us a colourful account of the disputes between the Pechera 
monks and the Armenians, Syrians, Jews and Latins (Cath- 
clics). The legend of Agapit, "the charitable doctor," is 
a story of an Armenian doctor ("an Armenian by birth and 
creed, who was skilful in doctoring") and his co-religion- 
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ists and, consequently, of an entire Armenian colony. The 
Armenian doctor was received in exclusive feudal society 
and treated Vladimir Monomakh and his boyars. In his 
reply to a question by Prince Izyaslav concerning the 
Latins, Feodosy tells of the spread of the Catholic faith: 
“The Varangians are all over the land; and the Orthodox 
Christians who live among them suffer great oppression 
from them." 

Kiev's history and its economic, political and cultural 
role in Rus cannot be exhaustively dealt with in a brief es- 
say. “The mother of Russian cities," as the chronicle calls 
Kiev, is the best definition of the part it has played in the 
history of the three fraternal peoples—the Russians, the 
Ukrainians and the Byelorussians. 

Several major monasteries stood around Kiev. The big- 
gest of them was Pechera Monastery which was founded 
in the 11th century and very soon became a rich landown- 
er. Vydubitsky Monastery, called “Wsevolod's,” since it 
was the family monastery of Vsevolod Yaroslavich and his 
children, stood nearby. Their contribution to the letters of 
the Kiev period is well known and requires no comment. 
The Pechera Paterik, that major literary composition dat- 
ing from between the 11th and 13th centuries, was writ- 
ten chiefly by the monks of Pechera Monastery. The monks 
of both cloisters were also engaged in editing the annals. 

Other monasteries were scattered around Kiev over a 
vast territory between Vydubitsky Monastery and Kirill 
Monastery, north of Podol. 

Vyshgorod, which stood just above Kiev on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, was the most important of its sub- 
urbs. Its name is purely Slav and was very much in use, 
since Vyshgorod meant acropolis, upper citadel, kremlin, 
detinets. The Vyshgorod of Kiev dates from the earliest 
period and was mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogen- 
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itus in the 10th century. It first occurs In the chronicle as 
a gorod of Princess Olga.! 

It remained a royal gored in later times. Prior to his 
baptism Vladimir Svyatoslavich had one of his courts 
there. Later Svyatopolk the Damned appealed to Vysh- 
gorod for aid. The constant participation of the people of 
Vyshgorod in major political affairs has even caused some 
scholars to connect all reports about Vyshgorod with the 
ugshgorod (detineis) in Kiev proper? But this is an gb- 
vious error because the chronicle deals with Vyshgorod as 
a separate town. 

It was well fortified and served as a refuge for Kiev 
princes. Similar royal citadels were built by the Vladimir 
and Smolensk princes at Bogolyubovo and Smyadyn. A 
Smolensk report calls Smyadyn “a second Vyshgorod." 

An early 1llth-century report in the annals mentions 
Vyshgorod "boyars." It was to them that Svyatopolk the 
Damned appealed for support in his efforts to hold the 
Kiev throne. This prompted Nasonov to make the follow- 
ing far-fetched statemenl: The Vyshgorod nobility "be- 
haved as the nobility ‘of the Russian land’ by taking part 
in all the decisions involving the entire ‘Russian land' or 
Kiev. Together with Svyatopolk, the Vyshgorod boyars at- 
tempted to shape the future of the Kiev throne and save 
the one-man rule in the ‘Russian land"? We discover 
Svyatopolk's plans unexpectedly modernized to include 
“one-man rule," a conception dating from the times of the 
centralized state, which was entirely foreign to the 
period of feudal dismemberment when even such rul- 
ers as Vladimir Svyatoslavich and Yaroslav the Wise di- 
vided the Russian land among their sons. The chronicle 
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itself uses the word boyarfsy, bolyartsy (a diminutive) to 
designate the Vyshgorod nobility to whom Nasonov ascribes 
such great importance, while a 12th-century transcript 
of the legend of Boris and Gleb calls them simply “Vysh- 
gorod muzhi." 

Tenth-century reports about Vyshgorod make it clear that 
it was not "one of the great centres of the Russia of that 
day," as Nasonov imagines. I must add that the author is 
very careless in his terminology and identifies Ancient Rus 
with Russia. The records describe Vyshgorod as a sizable 
industrial centre. It is inhabited by drevodely, the builders 
of wooden structures, and gradniki or ogorodni&t, the build- 
ers of fortifications. They are described as an integral 
part of the population. The alderman of the woodworkers, 
Mironeg, and the alderman of the fortification builders, 
Zhdan, are mentioned in 11th- and 12th-century legends. 
They may have been the boyartsy who supported Svyato- 
polk the Damned. 

From the 10th to the [2th centuries, Vyshgorod had a 
role apart, for it was a town with a special régime and 
with the population indentured to the Kiev prince. Its 
erstwhile importance is emphasized by its unusually ex- 
tensive gorodishche—about three kilometres in circumfer- 
ence. A sepulchre made of red slate bound with cramp 
irons was found on its site. It contained a skeleton with a 
ring on one of Its fingers.! Vyshgorod was well fortified 
and was surrounded by crenellated walls. They are pic- 
turesquely described in the legend of the discovery of the 
remains of Boris and Gleb. "And there were great multi- 
tudes of people, like bees, all over the town and on the 
walls and the crenellations." 

Vyshgorod was a busy centre. The legends of Boris and 
Gleb give a picture of the feasts given by the alderman 
of the fortification builders Zhdan (Christian name Ni- 
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kola), of chambers where the banquets were held and the 
servants running to and fro oblivious of the hungry beg- 
gar on the threshold. Multitudes gathered to see the 
transfer of the remains of Boris and Gleb. In order to 
clear the way through the crowds the princes ordered 
their men to throw precious fabrics, furs and coins “to the 
people.” The same legends describe Vyshgorod not only 
as a place where feasts and popular gatherings were held 
but also as a place of long detention of those who had 
committed offences or had been falsely accused. Forgot- 
ten by the princes, the prisoners were kept in irons in the 
dungeon under the citadel. At night the ladder used for 
descending into the dungeon was taken out, and the pris- 
oners sat in complete darkness. Such was the feudal pris- 
on of the 11th-12th centuries with all its horrors—"dark- 
ness, cold and oblivion"! 

The discovery of the remains of Boris and Gleb in 
Vyshgorod served to enhance the prestige of that town 
which became a place of popular pilgrimage. This not 
only made Vyshgorod a religious centre but also attracted 
men of letters. Some of the records describing the mira- 
cles of Boris and Gleb were certainly written in Vyshgo- 
rod. Such, for example, is the address to Vyshgorod in an 
Llth-century memorial in which Boris and Gleb are ex- 
tolled as the protectors of Rus: “I have placed a guard over 
thy walls, Vyshgorod, for day and night. It will not sleep 
or doze but will consolidate and protect its native Rus; 
sian land from the enemy and internecine war." 

Belgorod was also largely a royal citadel. Its name is 
of Slav origin and was very common among the Slavs; 
of the several Belgorods the most famous is Belgrade in 
Serbia. The Rus Belgorod was a favourite citadel of Vla- 
dimir, who in 991 “founded the gored of Belgorod and 
gathered and brought to it many people from. other gerods 
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because he loved that gorod."! This makes it clear that 
Belgorod was founded in 991 but it occurs in the chroni- 
cles in an earlier report revealing that before baptism Vla- 
dimir kept 300 concubines there. The report about the 
concubines in Belgorod is not in itself proof that it existed 
prior to 991 if we bear In mind that the report was taken 
from the Life of Vladimir which abounds in details of 
legendary nature. 

Belgorod justified its importance as an outpost com- 
manding the approaches to Kiev as early as 997 when it 
withstood a prolonged siege by the Pechenegs. 

The Kiev princes apparently did everything to further 
the prosperity of Belgorod as their citadel. This may ex- 
plain the existence of a special Belgorod diocese. In the 
early 12th century, its importance as the town nearest 
Kiev was emphasized by Vladimir Monomakh's appoint- 
ment of his eldest son Mstislav to Belgorod with the ob- 
vious intention of eventually handing over the Kiev throne 
to him.? Yuri Dolgoruky, who occupied Kiev in 1149, like- 
wise surrounded Kiev with a ring of towns in which his 
vassals sat. Belgorod had a defines and an osfrog; con- 
sequently, in the 12th century the initial royal citadel 
had grown considerably and was now surrounded by a 
suburb. 

In the late 19th century the manor of Belgorodka to- 
gether with the outlying fields was surrounded by a high 
square rampart two versts long, both ends of which abut- 
ted on the Irpen River. In its western part there was a 
detinets which consisted of two abutting rectangles èn- 
closed by ramparts. The larger of these had a church? 
possibly the stone church of the Holy Apostles whose 
construction is reported in 1197.4 The two citadels within 
the rampart may have been the site of two courts—the 
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prince's and the bishop's. Royal cellars (Anyazha medu- 
sha) are mentioned in the first chronicle report about 
Belgorod. Khvoika's well-known archaeological studies 
in Belgorod reconstruct a vivid picture of the ancient 
town,! 

Belgorod's fortifications were fairly strong for their 
time, 

The annals of the 10th-13th centuries draw a line of 
distinction between the people of Belgorod and the royal 
escort. The people, the gorozhane, led by their elders are 
the protagonists in the semi-legendary story of the siege 
of Belgorod by the Pechenegs in 997. The fate of the town 
was decided at a veche meeting. But the 12th-century rec- 
ord makes it clear that the town was indenlured to the 
Kiev princes. In reply to Yuri Dolgoruky's demand that 
they open their gates to him, the people asked: “And did 
Kiev throw them open to you?"? Meaning that they would 
submit to him only when he became prince of Kiev. 

Future excavations in Belgorod will doubtlessly reveal 
the industrial nature of that town and the ties between 
its handicrafís and those of Klev. 

Vasilev was one of the towns in the defence network 
built by Vladimir around Kiev. 

The chronicler's reports about it are somewhat con- 
tradictory. The story of the Pecheneg attack in 996 treats 
Vasilev as an existing town. The story says that Vladimir 
could not withstand the Pecheneg onslaught and hid un- 
der a bridge. Later, to commemorate his escape, he found- 
ed a church in Vasilev and called it the Church of the 
Transfiguration because the battle against the Pechenegs 
was fought on the day of the Transfiguration. Earlier, the 
chronicler had declared that it was only uninformed peo- 
ple who said that Vladimir was baptized in Kiev or Va- 


1B.B. Xoofina, JIpeamus обитатели среднего Приднелровья (А. М. 
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silev.! Shakhmatov has long since proved that the story 
of Vladimir's baptism in Khersones was a legend, so that 
the mention of Vasilev as the place where Vladimir was 
baptized may have some basis in fact. In any case, the 
name of the town is most easily derived from the Chris- 
tian name Vasily (Basil) which Vladimir was given at 
baptism. It should be recalled that a Kiev prince could 
initially have become a Christian in secret. 

Vasilev stands on the bank of the Stugna and has a 
gorodishehe near its cathedral church. To the east of the 
town lies “Beloknyazheskoye Polye" with 400 barrows, 
the largest of which is known as Tur's grave? 

Many of the towns of the Kiev Land were typical forts 
which under more favourable conditions could have de- 
veloped economically. Among them were Trepol, Kanev, 
Khersones, Boguslavl, Torchesk and Yuryev. 

Trepol on the Dnieper is often mentioned in the annals 
as a rallying point for Russian troops coming out against 
the Polovtsy. It is first mentioned in 1093 when the Po- 
lovtsy invaded the Kiev Land. Its name—Trepol (Three 
Fields) is of Slav origin and requires no foreign words for 
explanation. When first mentioned it is described as an 
outlying citadel commanding the approaches to Kiev, 
whose ramparts lay just beyond Trepol. After his defeat 
by the Polovtsy in 1093, Kiev Prince Svyatopolk sought 
refuge in Trepol, and subsequent reports in the annals 
continue to treat it as a strongpoint, one of whose gates 
was called Vodniye Vorota. What is important is the 
chronicler's statement that it had a permanent population. 
In 1177, Prince Mstislav fled the town, “betraying the 
Trepolians, and opening their town" to the enemy.* Anto- 
novich says that a gorodishche stood near the town on 
Devichya Hill.5 
CT Chronicle of. Anzient Years, Part 1, рр, ga, 77. 
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Kanev, or Kanov, is first mentioned in 1149. The origin 
of its name is obscure. It may be a derivative of either 
kan or khan and may have been named after the ferry 
which operated across the Dnieper at that point. In that 
case, its name would have been Kanov, ie, a ferry of the 
khan. The chronicles make it clear that it was an advance 
post from which Russian princes started their campaigns 
to the steppe or where they lay in wait for the Polovtsy. 
It could have been of some commercial importance be- 
Cause Rus merchants, the grechnikts and zalozniks, felt 
secure only after passing it! As a key point, Kanev re- 
placed Rednya which is reported to have stood on Knya- 
zhaya Gora where the Ros emplies into the Dnieper. It has 
also been suggested that Kanev first stood on Knyazhaya 
Gora? 

Yuryev and Torchesk, which stood on the southern bor- 
der of the Kiev Land, were much more independent. 

Yuryev was also known under the names of Gurgev or 
Gurichev. It is first mentioned in 1095 but was founded 
much earlier. It was situated in the Ros basin in the south- 
ern marches of the Kiev Land, and was named after 
Yaroslav the Wise, whose Christian name was Yuri, and 
was among the townlets that prince founded on the Ros 
in 1032. (“Yaroslav began to found towns on the Ros.") 
It was so important that a diocese was established there, 
possibly for the purpose of converting the neighbouring 
nomads. 

It was burnt by the Polovtsy and restored in 1103. At 
that time its fortifications were built of wood (the gorod 
was srublen) It is mentioned in 12th-century records 
only in connection with Polovtsian attacks. The site has 
been lost but, judging from the chronicler's mention of 
the Ros and its tributary the Rut where the town stood, 
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it was presumably on the old gorodishche near Belaya 
Tserkov. The Yuryev see was still in existence at the close 
of the 12th century. In 1197, it was already merged with 
the Belgorod diocese as seen from the fact that that same 
year a bishop, who is identified as Bishop of Belgorod and 
Yuryev, officiated at the consecration of the stone church 
and was consecrated by the metropolitan.' 

Much more is known about Torchesk, which is first 
mentioned in 1093 under the name of Torchesky grad. It 
derives its name from the word Torki, a nomad people 
who settled on the fringe of the Kiev Land. Being be- 
sieged by the Polovtsy, the Torki “fought strongly from 
the town and killed many enemies." Hunger made them 
surrender to the Polovtsy, who burned the gorod and led 
off prisoners to their nomad encampments. 

Twelfth-century reports describe it as a centre of the 
Torki, Berendichl, Pechenegs and other tribes in the Ros 
basin area. At one time it even became a royal town, and 
Prince Mikhalko Yuryevich, who sat there, integrated Pe- 
reyaslavl with it.* 

In the late 12th century, Torchesk became the seat of 
Prince Rostislav Ryurikovich, who enjoyed the support 
of the “black hoods,” the enemies of the Polovtsy. The 
chronicler calls Torchesk “his” town (“he arrived in his 
Tortsky with glory and great honour.")3 Its site should 
be located somewhere in the Ros River area, possibly in 
the neighbourhood of Yuryev. 

The bigger towns of the Kiev Land stood at some dis- 
lance away from Kiev, in the Drevlyane Land, which had 
so long withstood the pressure of the Kiev princes. These 
"Drevlyane towns" are described in a comprehensive ar- 
ticle by Tretyakov, who says: “Dozens of ancient goro- 
dishehes—Drevlyane grads—which have scarcely attract- 
ed the attention of archaeologists, tower to this day on 
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the banks of the Teterev, the Uzh, the Sluch and other 
rivers of the Drevlyane Land. Among them the author 
notes the Iskorosten gorodishche which is well known to 
the chroniclers. 

In the 10th century. Iskorosten was known as the capi- 
tal of the Drevlyane Land. It stood at a point where the 
Uzh River cuts a rocky ridge. At this point the high banks 
are very close to each other and the bed of the river is 
blocked with boulders. “Gorodishehes were situated on the 
promontaries on either side of the river. These were small 
forts with ramparts and moats." Remains of earthenware 
dating from between the 8th and 10th centuries were 
found there.’ 

Iskorosten declined after its destruction, and in the sec- 
ond half of the 10th century Vruchy (Ovruch) became 
the centre of the Drevlyane Land. Its name is of Slaw ori- 
gin, being derived Irom the verbs vruchitisya, vrushchali- 
sya, ete, Vruchy, one of the earliest of Rus towns, is first 
mentioned in the chronicle for 977.2 By that time it had 
a citadel with a bridge across a moat leading to its gates 
and was the seat of Oleg, Svyatoslav's second son. After 
this Vruchy disappears from the annals for a long time 
and reappears only in the late 12th century when it be- 
came the capital of Ryurik Rostislavich. 

It has been seen that slate was produced in Ovruch and 
its surroundings.’ Generally speaking, it owed its devel- 
opment to the fact that it stood in the fertile lands of the 
Drevlyane, where black soils with high crop yields occur. 
Present-day Ovruch stands on a rise of ground sur- 
rounded by deep ravines, The remains of St. Basil's 
Church, built at an unknown date, are the only reminders 
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of the Kiev period in Ovruch. An old legend ascribes its 
construction to Vladimir Svyatoslavich, but it was most 
probably built by Ryurik Rostislavich; at all events, the 
church itself is an indication that Ovruch was a flourish- 
ing town. i 

In the late 12th century, Vruchy became the capital of 
a special principality, where Ryurik Rostislavich sat, at 
least since 1170. His reign in Vruchy was long and he is 
last mentioned as the prince of Vruchy in 1195.7 The rise 
of Vruchy was temporary and was due to the vigorous ac- 
tivities of that restless prince. 

A number of towns stood on the Pripyat where, some 
scholars suggest, there existed a special Turov-Pinsk 
Land. But its very name is artificial. The only possible 
explanation is the fact that Turov and Pinsk were some- 
what detached from Kiev. and Polotsk. Its frontiers are 
also disputed: Pogodin includes in it Mozyr and Gorod- 
no, but Andriyashev holds that Mozyr belonged to Kiev, 
elc. The fact is that the Turov-Pinsk Land never did exist 
as a separate unit with its own royal dynasty and was 
invented by scholars, for it did not even have a centre 
of its own. 

Turov, one of the most ancient Russian towns, stands 
near the confluence of the Strumen and the Pripyat, not 
[ar from where the Sluch, flowing from (ће north, empties 
into the latter. This apparently explains Turov's early 
rise. The upper reaches of the Sluch are very near those 
of the Niemen, which made Turov a point on the ancient 
trade route from Kiev to the shores of the Baltic Sea. The 


1 д. Братчнков, Материалы для accaedosaeua Boauuceod губернцщ 
A. Bratchikey, Materials for the Si of Volyn Province), Issue I, 
ост, 1868, рр. 16-18: Забелин, MWHE-CHIHEIWPEWOR ОБОЗ ра» 

pur Волынской syfepau (Zabelin, A Meng and Statistical Survey af 
Velym Procince), Kiev, 1887, p. 353; P. М. Batyushkov, Volyn, p. 49, 
Addenda, pp. 79-81. 

af oy nnals, pp. 370-72; 442, 452, 456, 465, 

3 M, din, Research, Mofes and. Lectures on. Russian. History, Vol. 4, 
Moscow, 1850, p. 211. 
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importance of this route is underscored by the fact that 
other Rus towns—Gorodno and Slutsk—also stood on it. 

The chronicler traces its name to a certain Tury, who, 
on the strength of the annals, is regarded as having ar- 
rived from overseas, like Rogvolod. But the text of the 
chronicle reads: “For Rogvolod had come from beyond 
the sea, and had his principate in Polotsk, and Tury in 
Turov, and it was after him that the Turovites were 
called.” In other words, the text merely says that Tury ruled 
Turov as Rogvolod did Polotsk, but says nothing about 
his arrival from beyond the sea. At all events, the name 
Tury is explained by the Slav fwr—an aurochs. Hence, 
Wild Tur Vsevolod in The Lay of [gor's Host: Tur's Chap- 
el in Kiev, Tur's grave, etc! There was also a Turow 
manor in Chernigov Land which is traced back to 1283. 

Turov is first mentioned in 980, By the late 10th centu- 
ry it became the throne town of a separate principality. 
When Vladimir Svyatoslavich was distributing his lands. 
Turov fell to the lot of his third son, Svyatopolk, and was 
therefore regarded as an important principality. Accord- 
ing to the /paty Annals, it was still important in mid-11th 
century when Prince Izyaslav Yaroslavich ruled there 
until his father's death.* The existence of a special Turov 
see argues the town's importance in the lOth-12th cen- 
turies. But the annals have no description of its domestic 
affairs. Turov is given only incidental mention in con- 
nection with other political affairs. 

Today, the Turov gorodishehe consists of two parts: 
the smaller and earlier part lies in the form of a triangle 
at the confluence of the Yazda and the Strumen; the other 
part is adjacent to it and occupies the widening space be- 
tween the two rivers. The two parts are separated by a 
moat 4.8 metres deep. This arrangement agrees with our 


1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part 1, p. 54. For Turov manor see Lar- 
reniy Annals, p. 457, nlso Russky isforichesky sbornib, Book 7, Peiro- 
grad, 1882, pp. 342-47. f 

* "Iryaslav then sat In Turov" (fpaty Annals, p. 114). 
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ideas of towns in Kiev Rus. The smaller and better forti- 
fied part of Turov corresponds to the initial definefs later 
augmented by the larger territory of the suburb.* 

A brief version of the Life of Kirill of Turov, a major 
writer of the 12th century, says that he was “born and 
reared in the gorod of Turov,” there took the monastic 
vows and became famous in all that land and “at the request 
of the prince and the people of that gorod" was installed 
as bishop of Turov. It styles him another Zlatoust. 

Kirill was active in ecclesiastical and political affairs 
and wrote several messages to Andrei Bogolyubsky ex- 
posing the heresy of Bishop Feodorets. 

His writings have not yet been studied. Y. Y. Golubin- 
sky and M. N. Speransky believe that his words “could 
not have been addressed to the Rus people as a whole but 
were intended only for the senior men-at-arms, court cir- 
eles and the clergy, and only in the big centres.” But this 
view of Rus as a semi-literate country, most strongly 
supported by Golubinsky, is disproved by the text ol 
Kirill's compositions, which abound in imagery taken from 
everyday life. His Precepts, as has been seen, make read- 
ing compulsory not only for the monks but for the crafts- 
men as well, i.e., those very people who elected him bish- 
op; he also speaks about the calamities coming “froin 
the people, or the prince.” Another of his essays men- 
tions certain “doers labouring with hope," as well as a 
plough, furrows, etc. A set of precepts ascribed to Kirill 
censures men who fast but “bear malice and enslave the 
innocent.” His discourse of the departure of the soul deals 
with merciless lords and the suicides of slaves, ete? 

Kirill's writings are closely connected with the civic 
affairs of the "people" and give an idea of the level of 
culture in one of Rus's centres. 





ae addzelu gumanifarnyth ласий, Book 11, Minsk, 1930, 
pp. TA. 

i The MSS. öf Count A. 5. Unarat, Vol. II, p. 1-2 Life), pp. 
70-73 (Precepts), p. 21 (A Discourse of the Anti-Pasch), pp. 77-78, 113. 
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We have only the scantiest information on the towns 
ol the Pereyaslavl Land. Most of them (Baruch, Pol- 
kosten, Rimov, elc.) are mentioned only in connection 
with Polovtsian raids or other political events. This is 
due to the fact that they were predominantly citadela 
some of whose remains stand to this day.! 

Strictly speaking, we are aware of the existence of only 
one big town in that land—Pereyaslavl, its capital, 
known today as Pereyaslav Khmelnitsky. 

It is one of the oldest Rus towns. The chronicle says 
that it was built during the struggle against the Peche- 
negs, when Yan Usmoshvets vanquished the Pecheneg 
giant (992), but that is clearly a later legend, since it is 
mentioned in the chronicle summary of the Rus 907 
treaty with the Greeks and in lgor's 945 treaty with the 
. Greeks, an unquestionably authentic document. The story 
which deseribes its founding in the late 10th century must 
refer io its transfer to another place. 

V. Lyaskoronsky says that "apart from Russia, populat- 
ed localities bearing the name of Perevaslay! are to be 
found-in other places elther formerly or still inhabited by 
the Slavs.” He names the Velikaya and Malaya Preslava 
on the Danube, and Preslava (Prenzlau) near Shchetin 
(Stettin) in the land of the Western Slavs.3 

Pereyaslavl flourished briely in the ilih century and 
was rated third after Kiev and Chernigov among the 
Southern Rus towns. That is why Yaroslav the Wise set 
it aside for his third son Vsevolod. In the 12th century it 
became the throne town of the Vsevolod and Vladimir Mo- 
nomakh families, butithad clearly declined compared with 
the previous century, so that iis prince, Vladimir Glebovich, 
was barely able to beat back the Polovtsy at the close of 
the century. 


1 The Greal Chart Book reveals a great number of goradishkehes within 
the Perevaslavl Principality. 

з В. Ляе кий, Hesipus Перелслааскаї земли A Lyaskoron- 
sky, Historg of the Peregasiast Lond), Kiev, 1897, pp. 155-57. 
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Its history is obscure, particularly the causes of its rise 
and fall. Lyaskoronsky suggests that this was due to the 
fact that it was on outpost and a storage place for in- 
coming trade. But “it was not only its commercial im- 
portance that gave it prominence; it was much more val- 
ued as a strategic defence outpost." The author also 
notes its part in spreading the Christian faith in the sur- 
rounding steppe! 

Thus, according to the author, it was trade, strategic 
position and church policy that made Pereyaslavl an im- 
portant Rus town. A closer examination reveals this to be 
incorrect. First of all, it is not clear what made Pereyas- 
lav| a convenient trading centre. It stood some distance 
away from the Dnieper, on the Trubezh River, never an 
important artery. Its position on the outskirts of Ancient 
Rus rather tended to retard than to further its economic 
development, since it had to be continually on the alert 
against Polovtsian attack. Finally, the establishment of 
a diocese at Pereyaslav] was not the cause but the effect 
of its economic and political importance. 

The only explanation of its prominence in the 10th- 
llth centuries is the fact that it was the centre of a vast 
district on the left bank of the Dnieper, which had no 
other important towns in the Kiev period but was studded 
with a great number of cifadels. Pereyaslavl may have 
initially stood in the mouth of the Trubezh. River, where, 
according to Maximovich, the town of Ustye was de- 
stroyed by the Polovtsy in 1096. It was there that remains 
of brick structures, typical of Kiev buildings, were dis- 
covered. This explains the legend of Pereyaslavl as a 
town founded in a new place. Pereyaslavl's growth and 
decline were apparently due to the northward shift of the 
population. 

We are now able to get a fairly comprehensive idea of 
the topography of Pereyaslavl in its heyday. St. Mikhail's 


1V. Lyaskoronsky, History of the Pereyaslaol Land, pp. 157-58. 
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Church, erected on an ancient foundation, indicates the 
site of the anclent citadel. Maximovich, a scholar of the 
mid-198th century, wrote that "Ihat part of Pereyaslav! 
now looks like a piece of wasleland; but it was the site of 
the gorod founded and [orlifed by Prince Vladimir."! 
Metropolitan Yeírem. of Pereyaslavl built it up with 
stone buildings in the late 11th century. “This Yelrem," 
says the chronicler, “was a eunuch and of great height; 
he erected many buildings, completed St. Mikhail’s 
Church, and above the city gales founded the Church of 
the Holy Martyr Fyodor, and near the gates a Church of 
St. Andrew, and a slone bathhouse, the like of which 
was never seen in Rus before. And he founded a stone 
gored from the Church of the Holy Martyr Fyodor, and 
adorned the gored of Pereyaslavl with church buildings 
and others.”2 

The most interesting part of this report is the con- 
struction of a stone gorod and the stone gate with a 
church above it. This may be a description of the con- 
struction of a special episcopal citadel in Pereyaslavl 
with a towered wall encompassing the citadel. But this 
can be cleared up only by careful excavations. It should 
be added that the existence of a metropolis at Pereyaslavl 
has not yet been proved, since the list of Rus dioceses 
has Pereyaslavl down as a common bishopric which, in 
the first half of the 12th century, included not only the 
Pereyaslavl Land but the Smolensk Land as well. The 
existence of an episcopal castle in Pereyaslavl shows that 
the bishop of Pereyaslavl was a rich man. 

Pereyaslavl had a royal court where Vladimir Mono- 
makh founded the stone church of the Mother of God in 
1098. This is additional proof that there were two cita- 
dels in the town—the royal and the episcopal. Its two 
gates were called the Episcopal and the Princely. This was 


iM, A. Maximovich, Collected Works, Vol, I], p. 328, 
3 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part T, p. 137. 
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a rare combination of ecclesiastical and secular rule, 
each of which had a citadel of its own.! 

A suburb surrounded the gorod and its citadels. It was 
there, I believe, that the Blacksmith Gates stood, for the 
annalist says that they were situated at the foot of the 
hill facing the meadow? 

The Ukrainian archaeologists who have studied little- 
known data have given an interesting picture of ancient 
Pereyaslavl. The citadel, or definets, stood at the con- 
fluence of the Alta and the Trubezh and occupied the rela- 
tively small area of 400 square metres. Its ramparts, the 
spade reveals, were made of a complex combination of 
timbered structures filled with earth and faced with 
adobe. It was topped by wooden battlements. Within it 
stood St. Mikhail’s Cathedral which was adorned with 
frescoes and mosaics. Its floor was laid with slate. The 
foundations of a secular building were discovered near 
the cathedral. It may have been the bathhouse building 
whose purpose the archaeologists І ат quoting erro- 
neously declare to have been unknown. Bathhouses were 
common іп Rus and were called banyas, and there is 
nothing strange in Metropolitan Yelrem, a Byzantine, 
building a bathhouse of stonc. The chronicler's remark 
that its like "was never seen in Rus before" was due to 
the fact that that particular bathhouse was built of val- 
uable stone while the common practice was to use wood. 

The definefs was surrounded by a relatively large sub- 
urb walled in by ramparts some 3,200 metres long, a 
great part of which still stand. This surrounding town, 
the ostrog, was simultaneously the town posed, Its north- 
ern side was protected by a deep moat. The suburb was 
inhabited by yudi, craftsmen and merchants. The fact 





1 fpaty Annals, pp. 146, 179, 214. The annalist says that a metrop- 
olis existed in Pereyaslavl. This is menlioned elsewhere too. D wonder 
whether the “new" founding af Pereyaslav] in the late 10ih century was 
connected with the installation of a Rus metropolis there? 

! Laprenty Annals, p. 317; Ipaly Annals, p. 
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that tanners lived in Pereyaslavl is revealed in the an- 
nalist's story of the founding of Pereyaslavl. One of its 
gates was called Blacksmith’s—an indication that 
members of that profession lived in the vicinity. Various 
recent finds on the territory of the town show that it had 
developed industries producing ornaments and household 
utensils. The remains of dwellings give an idea of the 
eireumsiances of the common townsman. "Their walls 
were erected on a wooden foundation and faced with 
earth. A clay stove usually stood in a corner."! 

The stories in the annals depict Pereyaslavl as an im- 
portant town with a large population. 

In 1096, it was besieged by the Polovtsy, “while the 
people of Pereyaslavl shut themselves up in the gorod." 
These were not men-at-arms, but common townsfolk. Life 
in Pereyaslavl was precarious due to the constant Po- 
lovtsian incursions. “And I sat in Pereyaslavl for three 
years and three winters with my men-at-arms; and we 
suffered much from war and hunger," says Vladimir Mo- 
nomakh about his principate in Pereyaslav1.? 

Other details about lile in ancient Pereyaslav] are giv- 
en in the annalist's story of the war between Yuri Dol- 
goruky and Izyaslav Mstislavich in 1149. The latter ar- 
rived with his troops at Pereyaslavl and camped on the 
bank of the Trubezh, while Yuri skirted the town at 
dawn and camped in the forest on the other bank “beyond 
the royal hunting ground.” Alter attending early mass at 
St. Mikhail's Cathedral, Izyaslav left the town, crossed 
the Trubezh and camped on the meadow at the foot of the 
hill near the Blacksmith Gates. At the first alarm he 
moved his troops to the field in which the Krasny Dvor 
stood. The battle began at sunrise. It was decided by the 


I [Терелблдї Жиёльчщүкшй ш ег пст®аршяаскше птамлуйхшки ( 
sae KAmelnitsky and [is Historic Memorials), Klev, 15964, Рр. 5-23. 
(The chapter on Ancient Pereyaslav] was written by A. T. Braic evakaya 


and F. B. Kopylov.) 
* Laoreniy Annals, pp. 223, 240. 
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Pereyaslavlians who defected to Yuri. “In the morning 
Yuri, glorifying and praising the Lord, entered Pereyaslavl 
and prayed to St. Mikhail." 

The above story reveals interesting topographical de- 
tails, such as the royal hunting ground, the Krasny 
(Beautiful) Dvor, and the meadow and feld just outside 
the town. 

In this report the people are described as the decisive 
foree In the struggle between the princes. The Pereya- 
slav] fysyatsky took part in the 1113 conference, which 
drew up the Staíules of Vladimir Monomakh that has come 
down to us in the Extensive Russkaya Pravda. 


| | fpaty Annals, pp. 254-68. 
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Chapter Two 
VOLYN LAND 


The vast Volyn Land was an outlying district in the 
west of Rus. But its frontiers, outlined in Zamyslovsky's 
atlas, remain obscure if we examine its history separately 
from that of the nelghbouring Galich Land. Volyn proper 
was a rich and detached territory which had taken. shape 
at an early date. It was named alter the ancient town ol 
Volyn said to have stood some 20 kilometres from present- 
day Vladimir Volynsky, which replaced that ancient tribal 
centre. Ancient Volyn, or Velyn, was among the Slav towne 
whose beginnings are traced to hoary antiquity. Khoda- 
kovsky and others have noted that Volyn's site is marked 
by an extensive rampart surrounding a special townlet 
called “Slovensky” and many graves within the latter. 
The Volyn gorodishehe is described by Antonovich as 
follows: "A peninsula washed by the Bug, a place called 
Stargorod," has a "gorodishche in the form of an irregular 
circle; around the posad runs a lower rampart; another ram- 
part, 1.5 versts long, runs some three-quarters of a verst 
from the peninsula, This may have been the ancient town of 


LA. M, Aunppisiuen, Ü«epk acmopun Bnasuckod zeuan до конца XIV 
слтолёлїшя (A. M. Andriyashev, An чи añ fhe ea! Pl the Volga 
Land up io the End oj the 14th Century), Kiev, 1887, p. 
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Volyn."! Indeed, early reports place Volyn on the bank of 
the Bug. The troops of Svyatopolk the Damned and of 
Yaroslav the Wise stood on “either bank of the River Bug.” 
Volyn, if we are to believe Dlugosz, the Polish scholar, 
existed as far back as the llth century. In his report of 
the siège of Volyn by the Poles he calls it a castrum, or go- 
rod, and says thatits surrender terms included the payment 
of a ransom. However, his report is disproved by his own 
statement to the effect that three major towns of the Vladimir 
Land at the time were “Wolya, Wlodimir ef Chelm," while 
it is known that Kholm was founded in the 13th century.* 
Vladimir, the capital of the Volyn Land, stands at the 
confluence of the Smoch and the Lug on the swampy right 
bank of the latter. It was named after Vladimir Svyatosla- 
vich, its founder, and, consequently, made its appearance 
in the late 10th or early Ilth century, in any case, not 
later than 1015. Its first prince was Boris Vladimirovich, 
who was given the principality in his father’s lifetime? 
The establishment of a new gorod near ancient Volyn 
was probably due to Vladimir's desire to undermine the 
authority of the local Volyn princes or the elders of the 
erstwhile tribal centre. The site for a town was usually 
chosen from strategie considerations. Vladimir's impor- 
tance was due to its proximity to the Western Bug, bul in 
contrast to Volyn, it stood some 20 kilometres away from 
the river. À settlement, known now as Ustilug (the mouth of 
the Lug), which had a gorodishche, lay at the confluence 
of the Lug and the Bug. That is where Vladimir's landing- 
stage on the Western Bug must have been. It should be 
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noted that Vladimir Svyatoslavich chose an almost iden- 
tical site for Pereyaslavl which, as has been seen, was 
built at a distance from the Dnieper on the small Trubezh 
River. A townlet also called Ustye stood where the latter 
empties into the Dnieper. 

Ianust note that on the strength of a report in the ancient 
Hungarian chronicle compiled by King Bela's notary, many 
scholars believe Vladimir to have originated much ear- 
lier. This chronicle says that the Hungarians, accompanied 
by the Russians, left Kiev and "arrived at the town of 
Lodomer." The prince of Lodomer received them with due 
honours, gave them two of his sons as hostages and rich 
gifts! But Lodomer is a Hungarian corruption of Wla- 
dimir, The mention of Galich Land Lakes us to a later period 
when the region got its name from the town of Galich. 
Bela's notary, who wrote in the second half of the 13th 
century? when the Hungarian feudals attempted to seize 
the Galich Land, tried to prove that Vladimir and Galich 
had long depended on Hungary. 

From the first, Vladimir became a throne town of a 
separate principality, although for various reasons there 
was no dynasty of Volyn princes similar to that in Cher- 
nigov. The Vladimir diocese made its appearance at a 
rather early date. Among its bishops were Iosaf and Vasily 
“Irom the Holy Mount,” a monastery in the vicinity of 
Vladimir, which is mentioned by the Pechera Paterik in a 
story dating from the time o[ Izyaslav Yaroslavich 
(1054-76) 3 

Written records describe it as a big town. It was well 
fortified and had a wooden wall and towers (vezhi). Dur- 
ing a siege, Prince Mstislav Svyatopolkovich was killed 
às he stood near a crenel in the battlements. Two of its 


! See N. M. Karamzin's translation of this except in his Mistery 
of the Russian State, St. Petersburg, first edition, E 92, Note 302. 

1 C. Horváth, A. Kardos, A. Endródl, Histoire de la littérature hong- 
ròis, Budapest, Paris. 

* [paty Annals, p. 454; Pechera Palerik, p. 32. 
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gates, which stood near the Lug, were called the Grid and 
the Kiev gates.! The name of the former was derived from 
the word grid—the royal men-at-arms. 

Andriyashev believes that Vladimir Volynsky was un- 
commonly large for its day. On the strength of an in- 
ventory of the church in Zimno manor, five kilometres from 
the town, he regards that manor, as well as Kogilno 
manor, seven km. away, as suburbs of the town. He adds 
that “the oldest church, built by Wladimir Svyatoslavich 
as tradition has it, now stands a verst away from 
the town, in Fyodorevisy village, and the chief church 


must naturally have been the centre of the town.” But . 


these conclusions appear to be premature, since they are 
based on later testimony. Besides, the author says that the 
prince's country seat was earlier situated in Zimno, where 
two ancient churches have been preserved. A triangular 
gorodishche also stands on the bank of the Lug. All this 
is an indication that a princely or boyar citadel had stood 
there? 

There are so many legends of the erstwhile grandeur 
of towns that it is quite impossible to substantiate our 
conceptions of their actual territory. But there are more re- 
liable indications of Vladimir Volynsky's former impor- 
tance. Stone buildings whose architectural style is traced 
back to Kiev times have been preserved in and around the 
town. One of them was the majestic Cathedral of the Assum- 
ption built at the time of Prince Izyaslav Mstislavich. In 
1160, according to the Nikon Annals, “Prince Mstislav 
Izyaslavich caused paintings to be made in the holy church 
in Vladimir Volynsky and adorned it with remarkable holy 
and precious icons and many wonderful and sacred objects 
and sacred vessels of gold and silver inlaid with jewels 
and precious stones," The legend calls it the Mstislav 


1 Іраір Annals, pp. (78, 334. 
» , M. Andriyashev, op. cit., pp. 55-57; V. B. Antonovich, op. cit., 
P: S PSRL, Vol. ІХ, р. 229. 
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Cathedral, It was as wide as that of St. Sophia's in Kiev 
but was much longer. Six royal and two episcopal sepul- 
chres, as well as the remains of frescoes, ele, were discov- 
ered beneath the church.1 

Remains of foundations of what is known as the “Stara 
Cathedra” still stand near the village of Fyodorovtsy, 
one kilometre from the town—all that is left of the Cathe- 
dral of the Assumption. The impression which Vladimir 
Volynsky made on foreigners is revealed in a story about 
the Hungarian campaign of 1231. When the Hungarian 
king approached Vladimir, he marvelled and said: “I have 
not seen such a town even in the German lands." The 
battlements were manned by warriors whose shields and 
weapons shone like the sun. The chronicler's account 
reveals that the voivode Miroslav, who was in command, 
was entrenched in Vladimir with a great garrison? 

Another report dated 1261 informs us that Vladimir's 
fortifications were imposing. The Tatar commander Bu- 
rundai demanded that the walls ol. Vladimir, and, inci- 
dentally, of a number of other towns as well, be levelled. 
Vasilko Romanovich was forced to agree, and "since it 
was impossible to dismantle the gorod due to its size 
('greatness') he ordered it fired.’ This shows that its walls 
were made of wood and could be taken apart and burned. 

Archaeological studies have yielded extensive data on 
the history of Vladimir. Its gorod, the citadel, stood at 
the confluence of the Smoch and the Lug. Its approaches 
were protected by swamps from almost three sides. The 
initial fort was apparently very small, but a big town 
soon grew up around it. Its dimensions can be judged 
from ramparts which served as the foundation for the 
wooden walls and towers described in the chronicle. The 
ramparts that remain lie in the shape of an irregular semi- 


! Prof. Prakhov's report io. the Elghth Archaeolagien] Congress in 
Moscow, In. 1800. 

4 Jpaty Annals, p. 510. 

? ]bid., p. 562. 
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circle. But the 11th-13th-century gorod had already out- 
grown them. North of the ramparts, just beyond them, 
stood the Pyatnitsa and Nikola churches. This suburb was 
called Zapyatniche (beyond the Pyatnitsa); Zarechye 
(beyond the river) which lay south of the Lug had a 
rampart on ils southern side. 

Foundations of ancient buildings have been discovered 
in various parts of the town. The foundations of a church 
with three apses were found in the place called “Stara 
Cathedra," an indication that it was the site of the earliest 
cathedra of Vladimir's first bishops. Beliye Berega (Bili 
berega) yielded remains of foundations; the Ilyinshchina 
area—rough and deeply sunk foundations of an unknown 
structure, etc. Similar remains of 20 foundations were dis- 
covered in various parts of the town. 

On two occasions mailed and helmeted skeletons were 
discovered in Vladimir. In 1923, a man's skeleton in a 
coat of mail and helmet with a sword and ring by his side 
were discovered in the area. A similar skeleton was found 
during the construction of a road leading to Zimno 
manor. There have been other interesting finds of copper 
crosses as well as encolpions, silver grivnas, small icons, 
etc, 

This shows that Vladimir was a handicraft centre manu- 
facturing metal articles, such as copper crosses, small 
icons, weapons, and so forth. The development of its build- 
ing industry is illustrated by the discovery of bricks 
bearing marks in the form of a trident. Potters had until 
recently lived in the place called Zapyatniche. The exist- 
ence in Vladimir of an ancient Jewish colony is proved 
by the discovery of slabs bearing inscriptions in Hebrew. 
The grave-stones discovered near Gorodelskaya Street 
date from the 14th century! 

Vladimir was a big trading centre which had ties with 
Germany, the Balkan Peninsula and the Crimea. The 

1 iali do arkhenlagii ir ilu (Zapiski Maukovogo 
Кы teen Shenchenda, Vol. CLTV, Lvov] 1937, om 33-214). 
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story—a relatively late one (1288)—of the death of the 
Vladimir Prince Vasilko Vladimirovich says that he was 
bewailed by “the Germans, Surozhtsi and the Jews."! 

The townsfolk played a great part in political affairs. 
As early as the end of the llth century, the Vladimir veche 
had forced Prince Davyd to abide by its decisions. It was 
composed of /yudi, the townsfolk. It was with them that 
the princes Vasilko and Volodar held talks saying that 
they had not come io fight the people but their enemies 
Turyak, Lazar and Vasil. “When the townsfolk heard this, 
they rang the veche bell. And at the veche the people told 
Davyd: 'Hand these men over, we shall not fight for them; 
we can fight for thee, but not for those; if not, we shall 
open the town and then shift for thyself." And he was 
forced to deliver them." Turyak and his men fled the 
lown—Turyak to Kiev, Lazar and Vasil to Turiisk. "And 
when the people heard that they were in Turiisk they 
shouted to Davyd: ‘Hand over those that are demanded; if 
not we shall surrender.' " The prince was forced to deliver 
Lazar and Vasil who were hanged at dawn and shot hy 
the warriors of Vasilko who had earlier been blinded at 
the instigation of the two.? 

It appears that the Viadimir folk had their own admin- 
istration in the late 13th century. This has been suggest- 
ed by Grushevsky on the strength of the story in the 
annals for 1288 and the 1324 deed sent by the Vladimir 
people to Stralsund, The will of Prince Vladimir Vasil- 
kovich was promulgated in the cathedral church, "in the 
bishopric,” where he summoned “the Vladimir boyars of 
his brother and the Rus and German mestichi." Mestich is 
a later name for townsman in the Ukraine. Consequently, 
the conference in Vladimir was a prototype of the zemsky 
sobor, or the states assembly, with the participation of the 
clergy (the bishop), the feudals (boyars), and the towns- 


i pote Annals, p. 605. For parientes ef Viadimir Volynsky trade 
see V. T. Pashuta, Es 3 0n (he Hislorg of Galich-Volyn Rus, pp. 166-76. 
* 3 fpaly Annals, p. 175. 
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folk (mestichi), both Russian and German, who had settled 
in the town. Vladimir Vasilkovich's treatment of the 
townsfolk is made clear in the following chronicle story 
of his funeral: “And the people, old and young, men and 
women and children, with great wailing paid their last 
respects to their lord.” Particular mention is made of the 
grief of the “better” people: “We fain would die with thee, 
lord, who gave such freedom, as thy grandfather Roman 
who had freed us from all grievances.”! 

These words reveal that special civic privileges had 
been granted particularly to the "better" men of Vladimir, 
the notables among the merchants and the craftsmen. 
They were given "freedom" to act at will. The chroniclers 
use similar terms to describe the privileges of Great Nov- 
gorod. Obida, a grievance, a loss, was а word so often 
used in conneclion with commercial transactions, litiga- 
tons, cte, that it requires no explanations? The afore- 
mentioned deed oi 1324 was written on behalf of the civic 
magistrates and the people of Vladimir ("consules et 
universitas ciuilatis Ladimiriensis") to the consuls and 
citizens of Stralsund.’ The mention of Prince Roman 
Mstislavich by the people of Vladimir takes us back at 
least to the late 12th or early l3th century, when civic 
privileges were first instituted there. 

Vladimir Volynsky was one of the major centres of Rus 
learning. A remarkable account of the blinding of Vasilko 
was written by an eye-witness or a man who had it from 
eye-witnesses during his stay in Viadimir (“When I was 
staying in. Vladimir").5 Many religious books, including 
- a Prologue lor 12 months, were kept at the library of Vla- 
dimir Vasilkovich in the late 13th century. The Prologue 
is a brief hagiography with sermons for every month in 

!fpaly Annals, pp. 596, 604-06. 

3 Morgorod Annals, р. 43; also item for 1229: “And he [reed the 
amerds [rom the payment of tribute for five years” (p. 68); see I. 1, Srez- 
пет, Dictionary, Vol. IL, Issue 2, col. 502-508. | 

aM. Grushevsky, Isforia Ukraini-Rusi, Vol. 11, pp. 376-77. 

4 Jpaty Annals, p. 173. 
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the year and was intended for home reading. We have at 
our disposal a Kormehaya Kniga, or the Nomokanon (a 
collection of ecclesiastical and civil laws and regulations), 
written in 1286 "by the God-fcaring Prince Vladimir, the 
son of Vasilko" and his Princess Olga Romanovna. That 
is all that remains of the once prolific letters of Vladimir 
Volynsky. 

Most of the towns of Volyn region stood in the upper 
reaches of the Styr and the Goryn, the most important 
among them being Lutsk, Buzhsk, Peresopnitsa, Dorogo- 
buzh and Belz. 

Lutsk, or Luchesk, was situated on an elevation al the 
confluence of the Styr with its small tributary, the Glu- 
shets. It was apparently named after the sharp bend 
(futa) which the Styr makes at that point, encompassing 
the town on three sides. However, Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus mentions a tribe called the Luchane in the 10th 
century. In that case, Lutsk, like Volyn, had been a tribal 
contre, 

Diugosz insists that the initial citadel in Lutsk was 
built by Vladimir Svyatoslavich, but it is frst mentioned 
in 1085 in the report of Yaropolk Izyaslavich's flight to 
Poland. By that time it was already a strongly fortified 
town In which Yaropolk risked leaving his family with an 
escort of his men-at-arms. Its ancient detinefs must have 
stood on the rise of ground now occupied by the Upper 
Citadel, or Lyubart's castle. This made Lutsk a strongpoint 
which was however ill-equipped for a long siege due to 
the lack of drinking water. 

In the 12th century, Lutsk became the throne town of 
a separate royal house. To judge from its frequent mention 
in the 12th and 13th centuries and the remains of founda- 
tions of ancient churches it must have been quite a big 
centre in Kiev times. A report dating from the 16th century 
says that “the remains of Christian lords, Rus grand 


1 fpaly Annals, pp. 144, 272-73. In 1149, the besiegers withheld we- 
tar Ecos (ka deberem "Rot айка са ноа е 
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princes and their sepulchres" were in the Church of St, 
John the Apostle, 

The events described in the chronicle for 1227 clearly 
reveal the part played by the people of Lutsk in its politi- 
cal development. They opposed Daniil Romanovich ("the 
Luchane shut themselves in") and later defected to him 
("the Luchane went over"). 

Buzhsk, or Bozhsk, stood almost on the border of the 
Galich Land, in the upper reaches of the Western Bug 
from which it derived its mame. The annalist calls it 
Bozhsk. It is first mentioned in 1097 but it does not follow 
ihat it sprang up at that time because its name was con- 
nected with the tribal name of the Buzhane, later known 
as the Volynyane.? The antiquity of the Volynyane tribe 
is testified to by Arab sources which ascribe to them the 
initial unification of the Slavs. I think that the legend that 
the Buzhane were later known as the Volynyane reflects 
some hoary event which is of greater import than may be 
imagined at first sight. Jordanes, a writer of the 6th cen- 
tury, tells of the victory of the Goth King Vinitar over the 
Ante chieftain Bozh, who was crucified with 70 of his elders. 
The attention of scholars has long been focussed on this 
Slav name Bozh which etymologically coincides with the 
tribal name of the Buzhane (subsequently the Volynyane). 
Their land is where we should seek the beginnings of the 
state alliances of the Eastern Slavs. It is noteworthy that 
Buzhsk was sometimes called Bozk. 

However, the history of lith-ISth-century Buzhsk is 
much less remarkable than its past. It stood on the borders 
of the Galich and Vladimir principalities and was an apple 
ol discord for the princes on either side? It had its own 
princes to rule it in the second half of the 12th century, 
um was, none the less, of secondary importance in Kiev 

mes. 


1 Ipaty Anaals, p. PO. 
3 Chrontele of Ancient Vears, Part I, pp. 177, 13. 
з Граб Annals, pp. 487, 313. р 
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Peresopnitsa is first mentioned in 1149. It was appar- 
ently named from the perespa, an earthen rampart.’ The 
town was well fortified and was ruled by junior members 
of the Kiev families. It was an outpost of the Volyn Land 
and that is how it is described in the annals. Antonovich 
thinks that it once stood on the Strubel River on the site 
of an extensive gorodishche surrounded by a great moat 
and rampart (perespa) which was up to 10 metres high 
on its outer side? 

We have many more facts about Dorogobuzh, first men- 
tioned in 1084 when it became the seat of Prince Davyd 
Igorevich.? But it arose much earlier and is mentioned in 
the Pravda of the Yaroslavichi, which says that a wergild 
of 80 grivunas was to be paid for the murder of the master 
of the horse who had charge of the herd (“he who was 
killed by the people of Dorogobuzh"). This fine was, I believe, 
levied by Izyaslav Yaroslavich (died in 1078) in connec- 
tion with the 1068 uprising in Kiev to suppress which he 
marched with his troops from Poland. Dorogobuzh was 
a common name in Rus, there being another town by that 
name in the Smolensk Land. 

Its rather great importance in the late 11th century is 
indicated by the fact that Davyd Igorevich was given this 
town instead of Vladimir Volynsky. In 1150, iis people 
came out in a religious procession to meet Izyaslav Msti- 
slavich, who was approaching with an auxiliary Hungar- 
ian detachment. His words “Ye are the fyudi of my grand- 
father and my father" are an indication that the chronicler 
uses the word lyudi in this case primarily to mean the 
townsfolk,5 

Andriyashev says that its definefs stood on a hill com- 


1 "And when they came they re at the perespa" nex. Movgorad 
Seversky. (ipaty Annals, n 270, 23 
in 3 fpaly a aha pp. 284. Trudy XI Arkhrologicheshogo syazda 
о лие, рр 
® Chronicle af Ancient Years, Part I, p. 135. 
“See my Sfodies of Russkaya Pravda, р. 40. 
* fpaly Annals, p. 285. 
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manding the town. On the north and west it was protected 
by a river and a lake with ramparts and moats running 
on the other sides, The town itself lay in a hollow to the 
east of the detinets and occupied the territory up to where 
the present-day Podolyane village is situated. Traces of 
its ramparts and moats are visible to this day.! The name 
Podolyane is reminiscent of the word podol, which was 
commonly given to the Industrial section of Rus towns, but 
this calls for a more detailed study of its topography. 

Cherven, the name given to other Rus towns in the 
western oulskirls, was one of the earliest. towns of the 
Volyn Land. The capture of Cherven, earlier seized by the 
Po'es, is reported in the chronicle for 9817? Its name is 
of Slav origin—cherven meaning a dark red fabric, and 
chervets—a purple or scarlet paint. Figuratively used, it 
could denote a beautiful town, or a town which stood in 
beautiful surroundings. Its ancient site has not been found. 
Polish archacologists have proved that ancient Cherven 
occupied the site of a gorodishche near the present-day 
Chermno, on the Guchva, a tributary of the Western Bug. 
It was founded some time in the early 10th century. Exca- 
vations show that it was an Ancient Rus town. Nearby 
were other Rus townlets and villages bearing typically 
Rus names such as Perespa, Maidan Perespa and Va- 
kevevo? 

The name of the village Vakevevo coincides with that 
of a certain Vakei who had his bailev in Vladimir Volynsky 
in the late 11th century. The proximity of Vakeyevo village 
to Viadimir suggests that it was one of the earliest 
rural settlements. 

In the mid-12th century Cherven was a citadel4 which 
played a conspicuous part in Rus clashes with the Poles. 


lA. Andrivashev, ap. elt., p. 78. 

3 Chronizle of. Ancient Years, Part-4, p. 58. 

* Aleksander Gievsztor, Polskie bodania ma Oredach Creraneishich w 
fotach (952 i 1953 (Kmartalnik Instiiutu Polska Radzisckisgo, No. 1 (6), 
Warsaw, 1954, pp. 149-50. 

4 [рай Annals, pp. 334, 483. 
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Belz stood near Cherven. It is first mentioned in 1030: 
“Yaroslav captured Belz." This is reported in connection 
with Yaroslav's campalgn against Poland and the capture 
of the Cherven towns. It appears that Belz was already 
a relatively big town in those days. Later on it is men- 
tioned among the big Volyn towns involved in the royal in- 
lernecine wars in 1188. A royal seat of one of the junior 
Volyn princes, it was still important in the early 13th 
century,! although reports about it are fragmentary. 

The remains of its fortifications give an idea of ancient 
Belz in the 11th-13th centuries. It was located on the 
banks of the Solokiya River which drains into the Western 
Bug. Two of its arms form an Island in the shape of an 
irregular rectangle with a total area of about 38,000 square 
metres, It was surrounded on three sides by a rampart, 
and by a steep slope on the south side. A wooden wall must 
have run along the ramparts all around the town. 

The town was divided by a transverse rampart which 
apparently separated the definets from the suburb. Exca- 
vations on the territory of the gorodishche yielded cross- 
pieces made of white and red slate, glass beads, potsherds, 
etc., dating from the time of the Volyn Principality. In the 
16th century Belz had more Ukrainians than Poles? - 

I include Pinsk and Berestye among the towns of the 
Volyn Land, although there is ground for regarding them 
as separate regions. 

Reports on Pinsk are extremely scanty and fragmentary. 
Pinsk is first mentioned in 1097 as a stout gorod which 
had withstood a seven-week siege? It derives its name 
from ihe Pina River, for it stands where the Strumen joins 
the Pina. The site is highly advantageous, for it seems to 
be the centre on which converge the numerous rivers form- 
ing the Pripyat. In the chronicles, Pinsk is usuallv 


1 Tbid., pp. 105, 446, 487. 
1087 n ана ipoarisioa imeni Shewhenka, Vol. CLIV, Lvov, 
» pp. 15-31. 
? Chronicle of. Ancien! Vears, Part T, p. 171. 
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mentioned together with Turov and Berestye. The “Pinsk 
princes”! came into the limelight in the second half of the 
13th century. They were apparently petty Teudals. Written 
reports about Pinsk are so fragmentary that they give no 
idea of the town as a whole. 

Berestye, later Brest-Litovsk, stood further to the West. 
The name is of Slav origin being derived from the word 
herestye—birch bark. This town's importance was due to 
its situation on the Western Bug where the Mukhavets 
River empties into it, and links it with the Pripyat River 
system. It is mentioned as early as 1019 in connection 
with the flight of Svyatopolk the Damned to Poland and 
is regarded as the last Rus outpost facing the Polish land, 
Yaroslav Yaropolchich used it as a base against Svyato- 
polk Izyaslavich In 1101.2 In the early 13th century, the 
"people of Berestye" came (о the Polish Prince Lestko 
and asked for a prince from among the children of Roman 
Mstislavich. In compliance with their request, Prince 
Lestko Bialy sent the infant Roman “to rule them." In 
1229, the people of Berestye once again pursued an inde- 
pendent policy during the internecine wars of the princes 
and were routed by Vladimir Rostislavich.? 

Iis position on the outskirts made it vulnerable to 
attack and frequent seizure by neighbouring Poland. 
Tatishchev reports that a Polish campaign brought deva- 
station to Berestye in 1182.4 

The history of Berestye has yet to be written. 


1 [айу Annals, p. 543. 
i Chronicle of Anche! Fears, Part I, pp. 98, 182, 
à Jpaty Ama pp. 482, 503. 
+В, Н. Татищев, Homopus Российская (V. M. Tatlshehev, Russian 
History Book Three, Moscow, 1774, p. 247. 
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Chapter Three 
GALICH LAND 


The small Galich Land was densely populated but could 
not boast of many big towns, a feature still typical of the 
present-day Galich area. Modern Lvov emerged alter the 
Mongolian invasion and the biggest town of that land 
before it was Galich, which made its appearance in the 
chronicle only in the mid-12th century; the Galich Land 
took shape much earlier, at least in the 11th century. The 
ebsence of big centres in the Galich Land prior to the 
12th century is a phenomenon that requires explanation. 
It was possibly due to the fact that lhese outlying 
Rus lands fell away from Poland and Hungary at a late 
date. 

The only towns of any appreciable size were Galich, 
Peremyshl, Zvenigorod, Terebovl and later Kholm. Very 
little is known about Terebovl. With the exception of Pere- 
myshl, the other towns are mentioned in the annals very 
late: Zvenigorod and Tercbov! in the late Lith century 
and Galich only in the first half of the 12th. Zvenigorod 
and Terebovl declined very soon. 

Was this fortultous or was it connected with the ml- 
gration of the population? The early rise of Terebovl in 
the south of the Galich Land seems to indicate the latter. 
The fall of the first Bulgarian kingdom caused an exodus 


a? 


of the population from Bulgaria to the northern banks of 
the Danube, where the Galich princes set up their prin- 
cipality in Berlad. Later, Polovtsian raids drove the Rus 
population to the north. From the late 12th century 
onward, the second Bulgarian kingdom became the centre 
of the Danube area, a process which almost coincides with 
the death of Yaroslav Osmomysl, who, according to The 
Lay of Igor's Host, extended his domain up to the Danube. 

Galich, the chief town of the Galich Land, was one of 


the biggest Rus centres. It made its appearance somewhat 


unexpectedly in 1140 when the famous Volodimerko Volo- 
darevich! became its prince. However, Dlugosz reports that 
Volodimerko's father, Volodar, fled to Galich to raise an 
army after his defeat at the hands of the Polish king in 
the early 12th century? The town must have therefore 
sprung up much earlier and possibly long before 1140. 
A legend was current in the 13th century about Galich 
being connected with the neighbouring "Galich grave," 
a high barrow. The name points to a certain Galich, the 
founder of the town, who, judging by the grave mound, 
had lived in heathen times. This 13th-century legend 
cannot, of course, be regarded as conclusive proof but 
it is indicative none the less. In any case, the name of 
the town is of Slav origin (galiti—to rejoice; galich—the 
screech of daws, etc.). 

The growth of Galich was mainly due to the fact that 
it stood In the centre of the Galich Land. The Dniester 
was an important trade route and there are salt deposits 
near Gallch. The Pechera Paterik says that the war be- 
tween the Kiev prince Svyatopolk Izyaslavich and Volodar 
and Vasilko in the late 11th century stopped the arrival 
of merchants and the supply of salt "from Galich."3 


1 fpaty Annals, pp. 218-19. 
Е [1цфон, р. 184. 
"4nd they stopped the merchants from Galich and the boats from 
Peremyshl, and there was no salt In the whole of the Ris land." {Peche 
ra Paterik, p. 207.) 
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Reports describe Galich as a big town. A separate 
Galich diocese made its appearance in the second half of 
the 12th century. It had its headquarters at the Church 
of the Assumption where the coronations were held. There 
is no information at all about the other churches but ex- 
cavallons on the site of ancient Galich have revealed 
foundations of stone churches which indicate that the town 
had quite a few stone buildings. 

The study of ancient Galich was long handicapped by 
the lack of systematic excavations. Its very site has not 
yet been located. Some have suggested that it stood on 
the site of the present-day Galich, according fo others it 
was to the west of it, on the heights overlooking the 
Lomnitsa River, and still others held that ancient Galich 
stood on the Krilos, or the so-called old cathedra, 5 kilo- 
metres south of present-day Galich. I had assumed that 
this question was answered by the successful excavations 
which brought to light ancient buildings around Krilos, 
several kilometres from present-day Galich. That is just 
what I said in the first edition of this book, but after visit- 
ing the spot I realized that Krilos was the site of the 
Galich episcopate—the Stara Cathedra—and not the town 
proper because the annals place it near the Dniester. 

A 1229 story in the annals says that Daniil Romanov- 
ich's troops stood at Ugolnitsy "on the bank of the 
Dniester.” The Galich and Hungarian warriors shot their 
arrows standing on the ice; but when the water in the 
river rose, they burnt the bridge across it. A part of the 
bridge remained intact and “in the morning Daniil's 
troops crossed the bridge and camped on the bank of the 
Dniester.” Soon after that the townsfolk attacked the 
Hungarians, many of whom “fell into the river,” which 
was called the Dniester." 

Thus, the chronicler asserts that Galich stood close to 
the Dniester and its site should be sought on that bank, 


! fpaly Annals, pp. 506-07, 
349 


rather than in Krilos, which stood at a distance from the 
Dniester, on the bank of the Lukva. Unfortunately, there 
is such a mixture of fact and fiction in the papers dealing 
with ancient Galich that one does not easily find one's way, 
] think that the suggestion that it stood cn its present 
site is the most plausible. There was a magnificent ca- 
thedral in Stary Krilos, where the episcopate was situated, 
Another cathedral may have stood in the town proper, and, 
indeed, the chronicler says that there were several cathe- 
drals in Galich ("before all the cathedrals").* 

In Viadimir Volynsky {see previous chapter), the gorod 
with the princely keep was likewise detached from the 
bishop's residence.* 

Nevertheless, the excavations in Krilos shed new light 
on anclent Galich which is so obscurely dealt with in the 
records. 

The spade has revealed the foundations of the ancient 
Church of the Assumption, It was the biggest temple in 
Galich so far discovered and had a floor area of 32.5 by 
37.5 metres. The only other big churches in the Ukraine 
were St. Sophia's and the Church of the Tithes in Kiev. 
Like St. Sophia's it had 5 transepts. Its walls were made 
of hewn stone with a backfilling similar to that used in 
the churches of Viadimir and Suzdal. The church was built 
in the time of Yaroslav Osmomys! (died in 1187), and this 
is proved by its carvings. 

The stone foundations of the church ylelded a stone 
Sarcophagus containing a human skeleton, presumably 
that of Yaroslav, and the coffin of a young woman, pos- 
sibly a princess, judging by the gold-woven wimple and 
other articles found in the grave. 

I think that the residence of the bishop stood on a broad 
and flat crest which juts northwards and is protected 


EI Annals, p. 442. 
Peleíski, Haliez w drigjoch azfubl fredniowlecene], Cracow, 
К з дары Мауса боле бабла imeni Shevekenka, Vol, CLIV, Lvov, 
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from north, east and west by steep slopes falling off into 
the valley of the Lukva and the ravine of the Mozolevy 
Stream. At this point, the so-called Krilos Hill rises to a 
height of some 75 metres. The citadel was accessible only 
from the south, where its approaches were protected by 
ramparts. The southern pari of the townlet was occupied 
by the Cathedral of the Assumption,which was built of 
white stone. 

It is here that we must seek the court of the Galich 
bishops, whose rule endured beyond that of the Galich 
princes and gave its name to the locality (Krilos, the 
Greek &liros—a clerical chapter). The initial citadel was 
enlarged southwards where a new defence line consisting 
of three parallel ramparts was built between the Lukva 
and the Mozolevy Stream. In ancient times the area be- 
tween these ramparts and the citadel formed the outer 
citadel, and was called Kachkiv. 

The pidgoredye lay on the lower bank of the Lukva. The 
name is very promising from the archaealogical point of 
view since It reminds us of the predgorodye of Kiev times 
when the term was used to designate an unfortified or 
poorly fortified industrial section of the town, a posad, to 
use the I6th-17th-century term. 

Galich prospered for about a century, after which it 
began to decline. Krilos remained the centre of the 
bishopric, while the landing-stage at the mouth of the 
Lukva retained some commercial importance and the name 
of Galich. 

The records reveal that in the 14th century the town 
became defenceless and a focus sine muris.! 

Excavations around ancient Galich have proved that 
is was a major industrial centre. A great number of 
ceramics, bronze ornaments and gold rings have been 
discovered there. The Yuryevskoye area has yielded shape- 


ae Historica Russioe Monumenta (published by A. I. Turgenevi. Vol. 
І, p- 34, No. XXXVII; the document is erroneously dated 1239. Tt was 
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less pieces of bronze alloys, three moulds for casting 
bronze crosslets, iron knives, iron slag, a potter's furnace, 
etc. 

The extent of Galich trade is recorded in the chronicles 
and does not require particular analysis. 

The rise of Galich began in the first hall of the 12th 
century. This is witnessed by a report about the death in 
Galich of Ivan Vasilkovich after which “the volost was 
taken over by Volodimerko Volodarevich; he sat in both 
volosts and ruled in Galich." Consequently, Galich grew 
stronger under Ivan, and Volodimerko had merely inherit- 
ed it. The latter is subsequently styled by the annalist as 
the Prince of Galich. 

Incidental intelligence gleaned from the annals shows 
that Galich was one of the biggest Rus towns. Yaroslav 
Osmomysl, sensing the approach of death, summoned "all 
the chapters and the monasteries, the abject and the strong 
and the lowly." It is noteworthy that there were chapters 
of the secular clergy which united around some cathedral 
and several Galich monasteries which must have stood in 
the town proper and in the vicinity. 

Excavations by Ukrainian archaeologists have long 
since proved that there were several stone churches in the 
Galich area. Some of them were rather large, others were 
typical parish temples. The town must have been sur- 
rounded by monasteries and neighbourhoods sprawling, 
like Kiev, on a great territory. Its princes may have 
had a country seat with a stone church as was the case 
in other towns. This led to the loss of the original site 
after the town was devastated. At any rate, according to 
an account of the death of Volodimerko, the royal court 
with the Church of the Holy Saviour stood in the town, 
while Yaroslav was buried in the Church of the Mother of , 
God. One of the Galich churches was fortified, and the towns- 
folk held it for a long time in a battle in 1219. One of the 
town gates was called Nemetskiye Vorota (German Gates). 

1 Граў Annals, pp. 221, 273, 442. 
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The chronicles differentiate between the Galich "citi- 
zens” and the boyars, and only the most superficial ap- 
proach will confuse the two groups. No wonder Daniil 
Romanovich asks the Galich townsfolk: "O, men of the 
town, how long will ye stand the rule of alien princes.” 

Galich was also an important literary centre, The 
famous Galich-Volyn Chronicle оі the 13th century was 
compiled there. Some records dating from the 12th-13th 
centuries bear traces of Galich linguistic features. “Galich 
the rich" is often mentioned in epic lore, particularly in 
the bylina of Dyuk Stepanovich. 

Galich did not at once become the centre of the land 
that was named after it. As a centre of the Dniester area 
it was preceded by Zvenigorod and Terebovl. The sono- 
rous name of Zvenigorod* is very common in Rus lands. 
There was another town by that name in the Galich Land, 
a Zvenigorod near Kiev, a Zvenigorod near Moscow. 
Zvenigorod is first mentioned in 1086, but one of the 
Galich Zvenigorods stood on the site of present-day Dzvini- 
gorod, south-east of Lvov, and the other still further 
south—on the left bank of the Dniester, between the mouth 
of the Seret and the Zbruch. Barsov hesitated in connect- 
ing either of these with the annalist's story of 1086.2 1 
think it is the northern Zvenigorod that was described in 
the chronicles, 

Zvenigorod is situated in a swampy plain near Lvov, 
with its citadel on a gentle rise of ground among the 
swamps. This territory has yielded objects dating from 
the Stone and Bronze ages as well as from the Zvenigorod 
of the 11th-13th centuries mentioned in the chronicles. 
Among the more important finds is a seal of the Kiev 
Metropolitan Konstantin with an inscription in Greek: 
“Konstantin, Metropolitan of all Rus by the Grace of 


1 + Zon Annals, Рр. 493, 517-18. 
i—spund.—7T' 
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God." Two seals bear the name of St. Vasily, One of them 
reads: “Lord, have mercy on thy slave Vasily.” This seal 
may be connected with the famous Vasilko who was 
prince of neighbouring Terebovl in the late 11th and early 
12th century. Small] copper and stone crosses and icons 
were found in substantial numbers. These finds prove that 
a settlement dating from between the lith and the 13th 
centuries did exist in the Zvenigorod area. 

Ivan Rostislavich ruled Zvenigorod when the people of 
Galich invited him to their town. After his expulsion from 
Galich by his uncle Volodimerko, Ivan fled to the Danube 
and established himself in Berlad. The Kiev Prince Vse- 
volod Olegovich campaigned against Volodimerko іп 1144. 
He approached Zvenigorod and camped near the town. The 
hostile camps were separated by the Belka River; Vse- 
volod crossed this and occupied the hills in the rear of 
Volodimerko's force, which stood in a 5olonya, a hollow. 
Two accounts of this campaign are given in the /pafy 
Annals for 1144 and 1146. 

That these two accounts deal with one and the same 
campaign is clear from a list of its participants. Unfor- 
tunately, the text in the fpaty Annals is corrupted, but it 
is supplemented by the Moscow Collections dating from 
the late 15th century and based on a Southern Rus 
chronicle, which gives the date correctly as 1144. The 
latter mentions an ostrog (a blockhouse), which stood 
near the town and was burnt down on the first day of th» 
siege. On the third day of the siege, a battle which lasted 
from dawn till late vespers was fought under the town's 
walls. The town was set on fire in three places, but the 
townsfolk extinguished the flames. Incidentally, the people 
of Zvenigorod had wished to surrender and had called a 
veche, but Volodimerko's volvode cast three of the plotters 
from the town walls and intimidated the people. 


1 Lavrenty Annals, p. 295: J Annals, pp. -26, 228; PSRL, 
Val. XXV, р. a P pan е $ 
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Our information about Zvenigorod in the chronicles is 
supplemented by that of Dlugosz, who says that after the 
death of Volodar, it passed into the hands of his son Vladi- 
mirko. Bitter enmity arose between the lalter and his 
cousin Rostislav, who laid siege to the casfrum Swinigrod 
garrisoned by 3,000 men. Rostislav was eventually forced 
to raise the siege.! 

Terebovl, which was Vasilko's seat, slood on the Seret. 
It first appears in the annals in 1097; the name apparently 
being derived from the verb ferebit, frebil, to clear forest. 
But its -/ ending is an indication that it was most prob- 
ably named after some person. There are very few reports 
about it In the annals, Its importance is proved only by 
the fact that in the late 11th century both Terebovl and 
Zvenigorod were royal residences. 

Peremyshl, a big town, stood on the western outskirts 
of the Galich Land. In 981, Vladimir Svyatoslavich cap- 
lured "Peremyshl, Cherven and other gorods" from the 
Poles. Peremyshl was a common name in Rus (for 
example, the town of Peremyshl near Kalugra). The Czechs 
and the Poles called it Przemysl, the name of several 
Polish and Czech rulers, It is hard to say whether or not 
this is a pure coincidence but its name is most easily ex- 
plained as having originated from a personal name. At 
one time it may have belonged to the Czechs, since accord- 
ing to the Czech deed of Otto II and Pope Benedict VI 
the frontiers of the Prague diocese extended to the Bug 
and the Styr.^ 

Peremysh! stands on the right bank of the San where 
the Vagra empties into it. This must have been a part of 
the ancient trade route from Regensburg via Prague and 
Cracow and then on to Rus. This gave Peremyshl! its 
commercial importance and made it an outpost and a 


1 Dlugesz, pp. 186-87, 

3 fpaly Annals, p. 167, 

* Chronicle of Ancien! Fears, Part 1, p. 58. 
à A, Andriyashev, op. cit., p. 84. 
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- place of storage. In the late 11th century, it was given to 
Volodar Rostislavich, an indication that it was a relatively 
flourishing town and the domain of one of the junior 
princes. Its position on the frontier made itself felt during 
the numerous wars between the Galich princes and the 
Hungarian feudals. Dlugosz gives many details of the 
clashes near Peremysh!l between the Russians, on the one 
hand, and the Hungarians and the Poles on the other. He 
calls Vasilko and Volodar, princes of Peremyshl, thus 
underscoring the prominent position of this town. His 
testimony is supported by the Gustyn Chronicle, which 
says that Vladimir Monomakh married his son to a 
daughter of Prince Volodar of Peremyshl. In 1152, Pe- 
remyshl gave refuge to the Galich Prince Volodimerka 
during his flight from the Hungarians, who plundered the 
royal court on the San.t Later on it is mentioned as a 
big town of the Galich Land which ranked immediately 
after Galich and Vladimir. 

Diugosz says that iVolodar built the Church of St. Ioann 
in Peremyshl where he was later buried.? After his death, 
Zvenigorod went to Vladimirko and Peremyshl to Rosti- 
slav. 

Some scholars suggest that a special chronicle was 
compiled in Peremyshl which was incorporated in the 
Kiev Chronicle of the 13th century. 


: Toep tenin р. 810. 
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Chapter Four 
CHERNIGOV LAND 


This vast land lay along the Desna and its left tribu- 
tary, the Seim. It had a considerable number of towns, 
mainly small citadels, the most prominent among them 
being Novgorod Seversky, Putivl, Bryansk, and Chernigov 
Itself, one of the biggest towns in Kiev Rus. The scarcity 
of big towns was due to the fact that the Chernigov Land 
lay far from the main waterways, the Desna being the only 
river that could be regarded as such. Most of the big towns 
of the Chernigov Land stood along that river. It is note 
worthy that even as late as the 18th and 19th centuries 
there were no important trading towns on the territory of 
the former Chernigov Land. It remained an area of petty 
townlets and localities. 

Chernigoy was the only really big town in that land. 
lis beginnings go back to antiquity, and in the 907 Rus 
treaty with the Greeks it is mentioned among the towns 
which received tribute from the Grecks. Some scholars 
doubt the authenticity of that treaty, but the fact that 
Chernigov took part in levying tribute on Byzantium is 
proved by the treaty of 945 which mentioned three towns: 
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Kiev, Chernigov and Pereyaslavl.! Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus knew it under the name of Chernigoga. Its name 
is of Slav origin, although its etymology is obscure. 

Chernigov's early rise and subsequent development were 
due to its location where the Desna sharply turns south- 
wards to meet the Dnieper. That placed it on the routes 
along the Desna and the Seim, which embrace a huge 
territory inhabiled by the Severyane. No other town in the 
Severyane Land had a better geographical position, and 
students of ancient Kiev are quite right in saying that 
Chernigov's role in the Severyane Land was similar to 
that played by Kiev in Rus as a whale. 

Its economic importance is proved by its political his- 
tory. In the 10th century, Chernigov was apparently ruled 
by one of those "eminent princes" who are mentioned in 
Rus 911 treaty with the Greeks. It is surprising that it 
is not mentloned among the towns which Vladimir Svyato- 
slavich distributed among his sons, although it was an 
important centre by that time. This may only be due to 
the fact that the old prince kept it for himself until his 
death as one of the towns nearest Kiev, or that there was 
a separate ruling family in Chernigov, vassals of the 
Kiev princes, like Prince Mal in the Drevlyane Land or 
Prince Rogvolod in Polotsk. The existence of a “Black 
Grave" with its sepulture of an. unknown 10th-century 
prince makes the latter presumption more plausible. 

In 1024, Prince Mstislav Vladimirovich, a brother of 
Yaroslav the Wise, came from Tmutarakan to rule Cher- 
nigov. The Chernigov Land became the possession of the 
Kiev prince only after the death of Mstislav (1036). In 
1054, when it came info the possession of Svyatoslav 
Yaroslavich, it became an independent principality once 
more. From then on it remained in the hands of his de- 
scendants, We find that a permanent royal dynasty was 
established in Chernigov almost as early as in Polotsk, 


i Chronicle of. Ancient Years, Part I, pp. 25, 36. 
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a fact which indicates that the Chernigov Principality 
became a separate unit within Rus at a very early date. 

Chernigov is situated on hills overlooking the Strizhen, 
not far from where it empties into the Desna. The short- 
est distance between the town and the Desna is about 
320 metres. In former times, the Strizhen was much wider. 
According fo 18th-century reports, it was up to 22 metres 
wide; at high water its mouth was navigable by small 
craft. 

The definefs must have been on a hill on the bank of 
the Strizhen, since that was the site of the Cathedral of 
the Transfiguration and the ancient Church of Boris and 
Gleb. That Is where the Chernigov Kremlin is shown in 
the reconstruction plan of ancient Chernigov given in 
Pogodin's historical atlas.! 

In the 12th century, the town consisted of a definets, 
or an inner keep, and an okoíny gorod. The Chernigov 
detinets may have been made oi stone, but there is no 
positive proof of this. 

The okolng gorod was surrounded by a ийри and an 
osfrog, i.e., a timbered lence. The Chernigov suburb occu- 
pied a large territory: the rampart runs the length of 
3.5 versis. The territory of the ancient gored’ later shrank 
and a new rampart was built within the old one. It became 
smaller still in the late 17th century when another rampart 
was built with a circumference of not more than 1.5 versts.? 
At the height of its prosperity Chernigov's buildings stood 
even beyond the great rampart. 

In the 18th century, a suburb bearing the ancient name 
ol Podol lay to the south of thelown at ihe foot of a 


T1 Toroa n, Jlpesuna pyeckas ucmopaa (M, Pogodin, Ancient Rus 
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hill. Shafonsky, who wrote in the late 18th century, says 
that "Podol is so called because it lies at the foot of a 
hill.” But it should be added that the settlement in Podol 
was not very extensive, for it had ‘no stone buildings. The 
town expanded in the direction of the Pyatnitsa Church 
which in the 18th century stood “beyond the old earthen 
wall where the market-place stands on the slope.” It was 
marked as standing “beyond the wall on market square 
where cattle were sold." In the early 12th century the 
wall was not high. According to Vladimir Monomakh, he 
held Chernigov for “eight days from behind the minor 
rampart, and did not let them (the enemy) enter the 
ostrog."? The industrial part of the town lay to the north 
of the Kremlin, where the okolny gorod, the predgorodye, 
or the ósfrog, were situated. Pyatnitsa Church dates from 
the 12th or early 13th century.4 

The suggestion that Chernigov was a flourishing town 
before the Mongolian invasion is borne out by the stone 
structures and their remains which date back to between 
the 11th and 13th centurles. These majestic buildings are 
distinguished for their architecture. The Cathedral of the 
Transfiguration, which was started between 1024 and 1036 
and completed in the mid-l1th century, is an extensive 
building worthy of the throne city of the powerful Cher- 
nigov princes, Another magnificent memorlal of Chernigov 
architecture is the Church of the Assumption at Yelets 
Monastery which, like the Pyatnitsa Church in the market- 
place, is said to have been erected in the 12th century. 
This warrants the assumption that stone buildings were 
still going up in Chernigov in the 12th century because 
it remained a major urban centres 


VÀ. Hlabouckuf, Menpanzosexoro Auüwecmnerenna  monorpaguurekce 
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- Since the first edition of this book, new data have become 
available on Chernigov's handicraft production. Miscel- 
laneous artifacts have been discovered on its territory, 
among them weapons and accoutrements (swords, hel- 
mets, bows, arrow-heads), various kinds of ornaments 
(clips, brooches, pendants), household utensils, including 
wooden buckets, etc. Some of these articles are very skil- 
fully fashioned. Such is the finishing of a pair of bull's 
horns yielded up by the Black Grave tumulus near the 
town. Their silver binding is ornamented with figures of 
fantastic animals, motifs of the so-called teratological 
ornamentation common in Russian manuscripts of the 
. 12th-I4th centuries. Another product of Chernigov's arti- 
sans was a cup belonging to Prince Vladimir Davydovien 
who was killed in the Baltle of the Rut. 

The glazed tiles discovered in Chernigov give an 
idea of its pottery. The production of mosaics sometimes 
used as floor tiles calls for specific mention. Chernigov's 
architects were also highly skilled judging from such 
outstanding architectural memorials in Chernigov as the 
Cathedral of the Transfiguration, Yelets Monastery, 
etc.i 

In his summing up of the studies of Chernigov antiqui- 
lies, Rybakov correctly notes that “the excavations In 
Chernigov have revealed new aspects of the brilliant Rus 
culture and art, one of whose centres was Chernigov. They 
have shed light on the history of the Chernigov Princi- 
pality and particularly on its earliest period before the 
appearance of the annals.” 

The above is rather an underestimation of what archaeal- 
ogy has done for the study of the Chernigov of chronicle 
days, because the reports in the annals are extremely 
fragmentary and give no idea of its economy. Archaeol- 





1B. A. Rybakov, Chernigon Antiquilles (Malerialy io ssledocania 
po ar i SSSR, Mo, 11. pp. 7-53). 
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ogical studies remain paramount for the period before and 
after the emergence of the annals. 

The structure of Chernigov's community is obscure. 
The craftsmen and merchants are mentioned only once in 
the item for 1139.1 It should be said that the situation in 
Chernigov was not conducive to a frequent change of 
princes. This was due to the power of the princes who held 
somewhat aloof from the neighbouring princes. No wonder 
The Lay of Igor's Host calls the descendants of Oleg 
Svyatoslavich in Chernigov, Oleg's brave brood. 

А curious character sketch of the Chernigov Prince 
Davyd Svyatoslavich, the "senior" among his kinsmen, 
who died in 1123, is given in a 12th-century parable. "He 
lived 70 years and 3," the author says, "in great Cherni- 
gov, in his principate, and he was the eldest prince among 
his brethren. When he was wronged by one of his brothers 
he took everything upon himself.... Seeing his mildness, 
his brothers obeyed him as a father and submitted to him 
as to a lord.” This is an idealized portrait of a ruling 
prince, but it indicates that the Chernigov princes were 
indeed a single family. However, there was constant 
enmity between them and violation of the oath of alle- 
giance, and the Chernigov parable stresses that Prince 
Davyd was one who was always true to his word: “If 
others went back on their oaths, he was always true lo 
his."2 

Chernigov was a major cultural centre. Remains of its 
remarkable buildings stand to this day. The greatest 
literary work of Ancient Rus—The Lay of Igor's Host—is 
connected with Chernigov. Daniil the Pilgrim, who went 
to Palestine shortly after the first crusade, came from 
Chernigov. Epic lore describes Chernigov as an ancient 
and rich town. 

Chernigov was unrivalled in its land, and only a few 
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of its other towns can be mentioned as industrial and 
commercial centres. 

One of them was Lyubech on the Dnieper. In the 10th 
century it was one of the towns trading with Kiev. The 
chronicle first mentions it in 882. A summary of Oleg's 
treaty with the Greeks in the annals for 907 names it 
among-the Rus towns which were paid tribute by Byzan- 
tium. 

This feature of the chronicler's version of the 907 treaty 
warns us against the popular view that it was fictitious, 
According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus Lyubech was 
among the Rus towns trading with Byzantium. 

Its name does not require interpretation, it is unques- 
tionably of Slav origin, and is derived from the word 
fyuby—love, tyubyi, meaning favourite. It was an outpost 
on the route to Kiev from the north. The rival armies of 
Svyatopolk the Damned and Yaroslav the Wise met at 
Lyubech in 1015. A royal congress which confirmed Yaro- 
slav's descendants in their possessions was held there in 
1097.! The level of its culture is revealed in a report which 
tells of Antony, the founder of the Pechera Monastery in 
Kiev, "who came from the town of Lyubech."? Antony 
visited Mount Athos where he took the monastic vows. He 
was one of the most learned men in Rus, and this gives 
us an idea of Lyubech’s cultural development at the time. 

Lyubech is mentioned several times in 12th-century 
records, but its zenith had apparently passed. In 1159, it 
is described as a deserted town. In the late 18th century, 
il still had “a crumbling earth fortification near which 
stood a small 20-sazhken high unfortified citadel, separated 
from the wall by moats.'* 

Two significant towns, Putivl and Kursk, stood on the 
Seim, Desna's main tributary. 


MM Fears, Part 1, pp. 20, 24, 96, 170. 
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Putivl was in the lower reaches of the Seim. The gorod 
in Putivl was a “rocky hill in its centre between the Seim 
and the Putivlka rivers, which was fortified by a high wall 
levelled after the explosion of a powder magazine In the 
early 19th century."! The town could have been named 
after the Putivlka River or from some personal name like 
Putyata or Putsha (cf. Mstislav], Izyaslavl, Yaroslavl, 
elc.). It is first mentioned In 1146 as a town that had 
existed for some time. At all events, it was a town that 
had already offered stiff resistance to a great army. 
Its people fought staunchly on its fortifications. It was 
ruled by a posadnik of the Chernigov Prince Svyatoslav. 
The chronicle makes special mention ol Svyatoslav's rich 
court near Putivl whose cellars contained 500 vats of 
honey and 80 barrels of wine. A report In the annals for 
1146 describes Pulivl as a big town. In the second half 
of the 12th century, it became the throne town of the 
Chernigov royal house. Its people, led by their prince, took 
part in the Battle of Kalka.* Putivl is mentioned in Ths 
Lay of Igor's Host, for it was on its battlements that Yaro- 
slavna bewalled her husband and the Rus warriors. 

Kursk stood in the upper reaches of the Seim, on the 
banks of the Tuskor and the Kur where the former empties 
into the Seim. It got its name from the Kur River 
(Kuresk—Kursk, cf. Vidbesk, Drutesk, etc.). It should be 
noted that there was another Kursk in the ancient Nov- 
gorod Land. Kursk is first mentioned in 1095, as a town 
which had its own prince. In the struggle between Vladi- 
mir Monomakh and the Olegovichi family, Kursk appears 
as an independent town. But it arose much earlier than 
we are led to believe by the annals. Some details about 
it are given in the Life of Feodosy of Pechera, whose 
parents initially lived in Vasilev near Kiev and were later 


UL P. Semyonov, Russia, Vol. I, The Central Black Soll Region, 
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sent to Kursk by the prince. This happened when Feodosy 
was a child, at the beginning of the reign of Yaroslay 
the Wise. At that time the town was ruled by a posadnik 
whom the Life of Feodosy styles now "potentate" and now 
“judge,” in the florid style of the time! 

But it must be added that Kursk was not regarded as 
a particularly enviable domain. When Andrei Vladimi- 
rovich was being expelled from Pereyaslavl and offered 
Kursk instead, he said: “I prefer to die in the land of my 
father and my grandfather rather than go to the Kursk 
principate."? Kursk was an important frontier outpost and 
was connected with the area around the Seim? This is 
made clear by The Lay of Igors Host which says that 
Kursk warriors were famous. There is no reason to exag- 
gerate its importance as an urban centre, but Kursk 
region is rich in coin caches which indicate that the area 
was formerly connected with distant lands, A cache of 
283 Roman coins dating from the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A.D., beginning from the reign of Octavianus Augustus, 
was discovered in Troitsa manor on the Rat River. 
Among them were also coins minted in Nishapur, Samar- 
kand, etc.* 

A number of towns stood on the Desna above Chernigov. 
Among them were Novgorod Seversky, Trubchevsk, 
Bryansk and Vshchizh. 

Novgorod Seversky is first mentioned in 1146, as an 
Important Chernigov town.5 Its beginnings are obscure. 
Local lore has it that it existed in high antiquity and that 
the Church of the Assumption was erected “by the first 
princes on the place where the Severyane idol stood." But 
this flight of fancy is scarcely of help to the scholar, since 


1 Pechera Paterik, pp. 143-46, 16-18. 
i Cany Annals, pn 
, pay nnals, p. . 
4T. A. lopoxon, Монетные каады Курскай ауберниш (T. A. Goro- 
khov, Coit Caches in Kursk Province), F'zvestéa Биа аыр об. 
kn nig, Mo. 4, 1927, July-August, p. 39. 
t [paly Annals, p. 234. 
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it is not borne out by documents. One thing is clear: Nov- 
gorod Seversky got its second name from the land of the 
Severyane. It is not known either where Semyonov gol 
his information about the town having been devastáted 
by the Polovtsy in 1080. 

Novgorod Seversky became important only in the second 
half of the 12th century when other towns (Putivl, Kursk) 
also rose on the eastern outskirts of the Chernigov Land. 
In 1152, it consisted of two sections—the inner citadel 
(grad) and the ostrog. "In the month of February," says 
an account of the siege of Putivl, “they approached the 
town with their regiments and began to fight near the 
gates of the osfrog, and they hurled them back into ihe 
grad and captured the osfrog; and retreating from the 
grad they left the osfrog and went to their transports."2 It. - 
appears then that the loss of ihe gates and the osírog 
did not lead to the fall of Novgorod which had a detinefs, 
or grad, within it. 

Its rising importance is witnessed by the fact that it 
was the seal of the heirs to the Chernigov throne. Bul I 
think it is wrong to single out a separate Novgorod Sever- 
sky Principality as is commonly done by our cartograph- 
ers? for there is not enough ground to do so. The 
chronicles make no mention of a separale Novgorod 
Seversky Land although they do mention the Seim area 
("there was grief and great sorrow as never before in 
the whole of the Seim area and in Novgorod Seversky 
and the whole of the Chernigov volost"). The report 


‘includes the Seim area and Novgorod Seversky in the 


Chernigov volost. 


! V. P. Semyonov, Russia, Vol. VIT, St. Petersburg, 1583, p. 440. 

3? foaty Annals, p. al7. 

+ Е. Замысловский, Учебный атлас по рреской uemapau (Y. Zamy- 
slovsky, A School Айаз оп Еиғвал Мізіогу),. SL Petersburg, 1869, map 
Мо. 2, Later atlases and maps, Including the works of cartographer 
1. А. Golubtsov, likewlse single out a separate Novgorod Seversky 
Principality. 

4Jpaly Annals, p. 435. 
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Novgorod Seversky was made famous by The Lay of 
Igors Host. 

Bryansk, or Debryansk, was situated in the upper reaches 
of the Desna. It got its name from the forest ravines— 
debri—among which if stood. It first occurs in the annals. 

' in 1146 under its old name of Debryansk. Its infrequent 
mention in the annals before the Mongolian invasion 
seems to indicate that it was not very important. It de- 
veloped later when under the impact of the Tatar pogroms 
the population fled to the dense forests in the upper 
reaches of the Desna and the Oka.! 

In the 12th century, neighbouring Vshchizh on the 
Desna was much more important. It is first mentioned in 
the annals for 1142. In 1156, “Volodimirich, nephew to 
Izyaslav, fled from Berezy to Vshchizh, and seized all his 
towns in the Desna area.” In this report, Vshchizh is made 
out to be the chief town in the upper reaches of the Desna. 
It was well fortified and in 1160 withstood a five-week 
siege? In the mid-12th century it was ruled for quite some 
time by Prince Svyatoslav Vladimirovich, who died in 1167. 

New light was shed on the Vshchizh gorodishche by 
recent excavations on its site, 

According to Rybakov, the “Vshchizh promontory” where 
the town subsequently stood, was settled in the 9th-10th 
centuries. Later, in the 11th-12th centuries, "Vshchizh was 
a small fortress on the promontory and occupied an area 
roughly half that of the later detinefs.” But even at that 
time people lived beyond the moat and the wall, an in- 
dication that it had a posad or at least a small settlement 
beyond its walls. It grew perceptibly in the mid-12th cen- 
tury when it became the capital of a principality. The 
territory of the delinets was enlarged and the posad 


РЕ Ipaly Annals, р. 2%9; Р. В. Зотов, © черашласкоиў KARIAK NO «Тик 

кону синобику ш о "m, княжестэғ а татарское ария 

(R. V. Zotow, Concerning the Chemigoo Princes in the Sprodié 

and tte Cheratgou Principality in the Tatar Period), St. Petersburg, 1892. 
1 fpaty Annals, рр. 233, 348. 
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walled in. A new wall was built around the detinefs. It 
was made up of large timbered structures three by five 
metres and reinforced by a wooden tower. It was then 
that a stone church emerged in the posad, 

Miscellaneous articles found in Vshchizh include house- 
held utensils and tools (axes, picks, chisels, gouges and 
frying-pans, etc.) and ornaments (beads, glass bracelets, 
etc.). Potters’ articles are particularly numerous. Rybakov 
says that there were from 15 to 20 potters working in the 
town at one time,’ 

Valuable art objects were discovered on the territory. 
Among them are the well-known bronze arches made by 
Konstantin, In 1945, a bronze Russian-made dipper dating 
from the 12th or 13th century was found on the site. It ts 
fashioned in the shape of a fantastic bird with a human 
head. Household utensils which belonged to the prince and 
his men-at-arms show that Rus traded with distant lands. 
A candle-stick found in, Vshehizh is adorned with beauti- 
fully done Limoges enamels dating from the [2th-13th 
centuries. In my opinion, a colourful and inspiring picture 
of ancient Vshchizh is given by Rybakov in his On the 
Trails of Ancient Cultures? 

The brief spell of prosperity in Vshchizh is an indica- 
tion, first and foremost, of the fact that the land of the 
Vyatichi became more populated and that big feudal cen- 
tres made their appearance in that land. 

At the same time, the rapid decline of Vshehizh after 
its devastation, possibly in 1237, and the simultaneous 
rise of neighbouring Bryansk, or Debryansk, show that 
there was no place for two major towns in that part of 
the Chernigov Land, Vshchizh fell into decay and was 


* B. A. PuaKos, Packonxu «o Biuyusce à 19451949 22. (B. A. Ry- 
bakov, Excmmrions in Vshehizh in 1949-49), (Arafkipe soolobohenia 
HMK, Vol. XXXVIII, 1551, pp. 34-41; see also his: Bry 
ный город AN seca (Vahchizh—aom Appanage Town of the 12th Century) 
ibid., Vol. XLI, р. 56. 

? Po sledam dreonikh bullur. Dremngaga Rus, pp. 98-120. 
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replaced by Bryansk, which grew perceptibly in the 13th 
century. 

Another Chernigov town, Trubchevsk, is first mentioned 
in 1185 in connection with the campaign undertaken by 
the Chernigov and Seversk princes against the Polovtsy.* 
Its late appearance in the annals may have been due to 
the fact that it stood initially “on an inaccessible platiorm 
on the high right bank of the Desna"! some 10 kilometres 
from the town where the Kvetunskoye gorodishche has 
been preserved. The latter was a busy place in its early 
period. Its Slav settlement existed until the 13th century, 
i.e, the time of its mention in the annals. 


Excavations on the Sobornaya Hill on the bank of the ° 


Desna have ylelded new facts about Trubchevsk. From the 

south-west the settlement on the hill was surrounded by 
a "deep and wide ravine, which in earlier times must 
have been connected with another ravine running to 
meet it from the river, girdling the present-day city 
park.” : Qs =» 
Judging by the ceramics, the dwellings unearthed on 
the hill date from the 9th-l0th centuries. Some objects 
date from the 11th-13th centuries, among them plinths, 
glass beads, bracelets and a temple band: The ceramic 
articles bear traces of various marks, including the 
so-called coat of arms of the Ryurikovichi family. As in 
other riverine settlements, plummets were also discovered 
there. 

The information on other towns of the Chernigov Land 
is so fragmentary and incidental that it defies summing 
up. These were for the most part small citadels which 
failed to develop into big populated localities. It is only 
the traditional practice of enumerating the Chernigov 
towns and making general statements about their numbers 
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and economic importance that has allowed D. Bagalei and 
other scholars to assert that there was a great number of 
towns in the Chernigov Land. They were indeed numerous 
but were mainly insignificant localities and in this respect 
the Chernigov Principality clearly lagged behind the other 
Rus lands, 

Among the Chernigov towns was distant Tmutarakan 
on the Taman Peninsula, but an examination of that town 
should be postponed until the publication of the results of 
recent excavations. 
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Chapter Five 
SMOLENSK LAND 


Smolensk Land lay in the upper reaches of the Dnieper 
and the Western Dvina, which had been inhabited by the 
Krivichi since olden times. Smolensk and Toropets were 
its biggest towns. 

Smolensk, according to the primary chronicle, was a 
town of the Krivichi. The chronicles date its emergence 
to high antiquity; it is first mentioned in 882 as a town 
that had existed for some time.! Its name is of Slav origin. 
The Smolyanians were known not only in the upper 
reaches of the Dnieper but also as far south as the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Smolensk is very conveniently situated on the Dnieper 
where it runs close to the Kasplya, a tributary of the 
Western Dvina. It was the site of the ancient portage 
between the Dvina and the Dnieper. In the south, Smolensk 
is near the upper reaches of the Sozh, which is a second 
waterway running parallel to the Dnieper from north 
to south, The Dnieper linked Smolensk with the Kiev 
Land and the Black Sea farther south. Thus, Smolensk 
stood on the great route “from the Varangians to the 


Greeks." 


1 Chronicle of Ancient Years, Part l, pp- 13, 20. 
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The upper reaches of the Dnieper connected Smolensk 
with the Volga (through the Vazuza) and the Oka (through 
the Ugra). The fact that on his way from Murom to Kiev 
in 1015, Prince Gleb travelled along the Volga route from 
Smolensk ta the Rostov-Suzdal Land proves that it was 
a very ancient one. From Smolensk the prince planned to 
reach Kiev by boat. 

Smolensk was one of the oldest Rus towns and was 
known to Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The Gnezdovo 
burial ground testifies to its great political and economic 
importance in the 10th century, after which something 
hampered its development. Scattered 11th-century reports 
indicate that it did not in any way stand out among 
other towns. It is not mentioned among the towns which 
Vladimir Svyatoslavich distributed among his sons. In 
1054, after the death of Yaroslav the Wise, Smolensk 
passed to his fifth son, Vyacheslav. His principate lasted 
until 1057 when he was succeeded by his brother Igor, who 
ruled until 1060, Smolensk Principality did not become a 
separate unit possibly not only because its ruling families 
happened to die off but for other reasons as well. This is 
argued by the division of Smolensk among the three elder 
Yaroslavichi in 1060: “The Yaroslavichi divided Smolensk 
into three parts." 

Its political rise begins in the late 11th century. In 1095, 
the Smolensk throne was occupied by Davyd Svyatosla- 
vich, one of the Chernigov princes, and next year its people 
are reported as actively opposing the installation of Oleg 
Svyatoslavich? We fnd the people of Smolensk acting 
independently during the royal quarrels. 

The 11th century appears to have been unfavourable to 
the town's development, possibly the result of the decline 

1 Chronicle of Ancient Vears, Part 1, p. 109. This ls also reported in 
the Torr and Luer Chronicles. The Voskresensk and Sophia Chronicles date 
^ the event fo 1054, when, according to the Chronicle of Ancient Years, the 
town fell to Vyacheslav (Part 1, p. 109). 

* "And the people of Smolensk did not admit him." (Chronicle oj 
Ancient Fears, Part l, p- 158) 
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of the route “from the Varangians to the Greeks.” This 
in turn resulted in the decline of several towns along the 
Dnieper. Among them were Lyubech and Vitichev, de- 
scribed by Constantine Porphyrogenitus as big towns. By 
the end of the 11th century, Vitichev Hill was deserted. In 
the 12th century, we witness the gradual decline of Pere- 
yaslav| on the Trubezh, and there are signs that Kiev 
itself was on the downgrade. This explains why Smolensk 
was not prominent among other Rus towns in the Ilth 
century. No wonder the chronicles report the late baptism 
of Smolensk, which allegedly took place only in 1013. 
Smolensk was slow in accepting the new faith like distant 
Rostov and Murom.' 

The new rise of Smolensk was connected with the name 
of Vladimir Monomakh, who in 1101 founded a stone 
Church of the Mother of God called "the bishop's."? The 
latter term indicates that the report in question is a late 
one and must have made its appearance after the establish- 
ment of the Smolensk diocese. None the less, there is no 
reason to reject the possibility of a stone cathedral having 
been built under Vladimir Monomakh. Almost at the same 
time, Vladimir turned his attention to the Zalessk Land 
where he built a wall around Vladimir on the Klyazma. 
These two events, however distinct at first sight, are 
interconnected. The new prosperity in Smolensk was due 
to the revival of the trade route from the shores of the 
Baltic to Eastern Europe. And Smolensk flourished as a 
go-between in East-West trade, which is why its inter- 
course with Visby and the German towns became of such 
importance in its trade in the 12th-13th centuries. This is 


1 И.П. Виког "UTR — m "e ne - 
ших pemen do Vinogr: ue y 
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2 Ipaty Annals, p. 181. 
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testified to by the various transcripts of Smolensk's well- 
known treaty with the Germans in 1229 and later.’ 

Rus ties with Western Europe, mainly with Germany, 
- were much more pronounced in Smolensk tham elsewhere. 
This is admirably proved by the inscription on the grave- 
stone of the monk Zinovy, discovered in the ruins ol a 
cloister on the Smyadyn. On one side it reads: “In the 
month of July, on the third day, the monk Zinovy, a 
servant of the Lord, went to his account." The other side 
bears the date 1271 according to the German way ol 
reckoning: 12 hundreds and 71, amother version saying 
12 hundreds and 19. This has prompted Golubovsky ta say: 
“This is not an official deed, but an everyday fact”? The 
German colony was concentrated around. the "Latin" 
Church of the Mother of God mentioned in the 1229 
trealy. 

Smolensk's importance grows perceptibly under Rosti- 
slav Mstislavich, who in 1141 “built the great city of 
Smolensk"? Smolensk had previously belonged to the 
Pereyaslavl Russky diocese but now a separate Smolensk 
diocese was inaugurated. 

The reports about Smolensk's topography are contradic- 
tory. Golubovksy is of the opinion that in the earliest 
times the centre of the town lay on the lowlying side, 
which is proved by the ruins of churches and monasteries 
discovered there. He adds that it was only the definets 
that towered on the high bank. Other scholars have argued 
similarly on the strength of the numerous ruins of ancient 
churches. Orlovsky, who wrote a paper on the topography 
of ancient Smolensk, believes that “in the time of Rosti- 
slav, Smolensk, like Novgorod, was finally divided into 
two parts: the main gorod with its Cathedral of the As- 
sumption, and the commercial suburb consisting of the 


1 Russko-liconskiye akliy, pp. 405-4. 
ар, V, Goluboveky, History of ihe Smolensk Land, Kiew, 1895, 


p. 253. 
3 Smolenskaga starina, Issue I, Part I, Smolensk, 1909, p. 209, 
are 
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royal gorod on the Smyadyn with the royal temples and 
landing-stage, the monasteries built by the princes and, 
the neighbouring Nemetskaya Sloboda. The former gorod 
was organized on the veche principle since time imme- 
morial, while the latter was more dependent on the prince, 
although a veche was apparently organized there eventu- 
ally," But Orlovsky's contention is poorly substantiated, 
because Smyadyn was in the nature of a royal citadel, 
like Bogolyubovo and Vyshgorod, and cannot be compared 
with Smolensk. 

Ancient Smolensk, like other towns at that time, was 
made up of two sections: the town proper and the suburb. 
The report that Rostislav founded a great gorod in Smo- 
lensk speaks of the vigorous building activities of that 
prince, who appears to have enlarged the initial gorod. 
The stone churches as well as the rather numerous remains 
of stone churches in Smolensk give a reminder of its 
earlier importance. Their architectural style reveals fea- 
tures akin to Romanesque. The ruins of an unnamed church 
on the Rachevka River revealed Romanesque pilasters, but 
the marks on the bricks are similar to those found on the 
bricks of the Svirskaya Church. This fact argues the exis- 
tence of links between Smolensk and Romanesque architec- 
ture, but scarcely warrants the assertion that “Smolensk 
builders imitated Roman architects.”2 The fine Smolensk 
brick was made on the spot where a kiln dating from the 
12th or 13th century was discovered. 

It appears that the citadel (or the gorod proper) must 
have stood on the Sobornaya Hill as early as the 11th 
or the 12th century. It was there that Vladimir Monomakh 


1 И. Орловский, Борисоглебский мон ь в Смоленске на Смя- 
дыки и раскопки его ла (I. Orlovsky, The Boris and Gleb Monas- 
E on the — nsk and the Excavations of lts Ruins), Smo- 

starina, i. mart 1, p. 221. 

з И, М. Хозеров, Археолоеическсе из памятников зодчества 
дреғнеғо Смоленска (1. M. Khozerov, Archaeological Studies of Archi- 
tectural Memorials in Ancient Smolensk), Krathiye soobehchenia 11M K, 
Vol. XI, 1945, pp. 20-26. 
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built the Cathedral of the Mother of God. The towns Mo- 
nomakh built had common features. In this case, as in 
Mladimir-on-Klyazma, he chose a rise of ground, but at a 
distance from the river. The discovery of the Pyatnitsa 
Tower and the Pyatnitsa Gates in the town wall facing 
the Church of St. John the Apostle in the suburb gives 
an idea of the size of ancient Smolensk. At that time the 
Pyatnitsa Stream, known under that name as late as the 
19th century, flowed past the place called Pyatnitsa End. 
“A wall more than two arshins thick" was found “some 
B0 sazhens" from the Church of St. John the Apostle. Sev- 
eral skulls discovered on the site suggest that a church 
had once stood there.! It was Pyatnitsa Church that gave 
its name to the neighbourhood. Like other churches ol that 
name, it stood in the market square in the suburb beyond 
the fortifications. 

Judging by the distribution of the churches, Smolensk's 
population was not confined to the highland part of the 
town, but spread to the riverside section as well. Golu- 
bovsky says that “the gorod was divided into Gora and 
Podolye." The latter is mentioned in the Life of Merkury 
of Smolensk, The site of Smolensk's podol is unknown, It 
may have been on the right bank of the Dnieper where 
the ancient Church of Sts. Peter and Paul has been pre- 
served. 

Smyadyn was a separate section of Smolensk. It was a 
royal citadel of the Vyshgorod and Bogolyubovo type. 
Legends about Boris and Gleb describe Smyadyn as being 
still deserted. Gleb was killed and left in the desert under 
a log. Further on there Is mention of hunters (catchers) 
who were wont to visit the place. Thus, the Smyadyn of 
the early I1th century appears to be a deserted locality. 
At the time of the events described in the chronicle it was 
already a “built-up place” not far from Smolensk. 


a Isloriko- -stalisticheskage. opisaniye Smolenskol eparkhil, St. Ыы 
burg, 1854, p. 222. 
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Consequently, Smyadyn began to develop in the 
11th-12th centuries. The story of the transfer of the coffin 
of Boris and Gleb from Vyshgorod to Smolensk says that 
the event took place in 1191, when Prince Davyd Rosti- 
slavich of Smolensk decided to turn Smyadyn into e 
“second Vyshgorod.” 

Merchants and craftsmen were a prominent section of 
Smolensk's population. In 1216, fifteen Smolensk mer- 


- chants were imprisoned in Pereyaslavl Zalessky. The “Smo- 


lensk merchants” are mentioned on a par with merchants 
from Polotsk and Nizovye in the charter deed of the 
Church of St. John the Baptist on the Opoki. In 1210, 
Ludolf, “a wise and rich man from Smolensk,” negotiated 
in Riga on behalf of Polotsk Prince Vladimir. The bustle 
of veche activities in Smolensk was reflected in the Life 
of Avraamy of Smolensk, The falsely accused Avraamy 
was taken to the royal bailey “and he was led through the 
grad ... and the whole grad and the market-place and the 
streets, full of people everywhere, men talking and women 
and children." In its economic and veche activities in the 
12th-13th centuries, Smolensk could match such contempo- 
rary giants as Novgorod and neighbouring Polotsk. 
Smolensk was a prominent cultural centre. Its architec- 
tural memorials, which have not been totally destroyed 
during the occupation of the town by the Nazis, testily to 
the development of its building industry. The Church of 
Saints Peter and Paul, the Svirskaya Church, and , the 
Church of St. John the Apostle, are only a moiety of ancient 
Smolensk. Kliment Smolyatich, one of the most learned 
men of Ancient Rus, who later became Metropolitan of 
Kiev, worked in Smolensk. The Life of Avraamy of Smo- 
lensk is a remarkable memorial of Smolensk letters. 
Toropets, which stood on an island formed by the ice- 
free Toropa River, was the only other big town in that 
land. As it approaches the town, the Toropa forks and 
empties into a lake. It is remarkable that a section of the 
river between the definets and the suburb remains ice-free 
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over a distance of a verst, and freezes only for three days 
at the utmost in the bitterest frost, It must have been in 
that part of the river that the harbour of Toropets was 
located.! 

Poboinin says that ancient Toropets stood on a rise of 
ground called Bolshoye Gorodishche with an adjacent 
suburb called Stary Posad. In the 17th century, it was 
known as Staroye Bolshoye Gorodishche of Krivitesk.2 
The gorodishche is a round, strongly fortified detinets.s 
The town occupied a great area with a circumference of 
2.5 kilometres, Present-day Toropets stands in a thick 
forest surrounded by lakes, but a glance at- the map re- 
veals its former commercial importance. Located on the 
portage between the basins of the Western Dwina and 
the Lovat, it is an unavoidable portage in one of the most 
inconvenient places on the great waterway “from the 
Varangians to the Greeks.” Besides, Toropets is quite close 
to the source of the Volga. This argues that the town 
emerged at a very early date, although it is first men- 
tioned only in the charter deed of the Smolensk diocese, 
The Pechera Paterik has a somewhat obscure but authentic 
report on Toropets. It is a hagiography of the Pechera 
hermit Isaaky, “who when he was still in the world was 
à rich merchant from Toropets." Isaaky took the monastic 
vows under Antony, the founder of the cloister, i.e, in the 
first half of the 11th century. As a layman his name was 
Chern.á i 

In the middle of the 12th century, Toropets was the 
second largest centre in Smolensk Land. The 1150 charter 


! P. V. Golubovsky, op. cit., p. 61. 
з И. Побойнин, Таболецкая emapasa (1. Poboinin, Torapels Antig- 
сею o Maskoustom obshohesio: isforti f drenpastei Rossiiskich, 


*% Я. Н. Станкевич, Ито археологических работ 950 года ө Ваз. 
колукской области (Ү. №. Бћапкеміећ, Results of the M950 Archacalogi- 
eal Excavations int bur Cuki Region), Krathipe soobsheheniya IME, 
Vol. XLVII, 1952, p. 983. 

* Pechera. Paierik, pp. 128, 270. 
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deed of the Smolensk diocese says that it paid 400 grivnas 
of tribute. (“And there are four hundred grivnas of tribute 
in Toropets.") Its lake fisheries were of considerable im- 
portance. It had its own royal house, an indication that 
the town was somehow distinguished among the other 
populated localities of that land. In 1169, the people of 
Toropeis are mentioned on an equal footing with those 
of Polotsk and Smolensk, which shows that Toropets was 
a developed urban centre. We find a hint at its veche 
activities in the chronicle's report about the campaign 
undertaken by the "people of Toropets with Prince Davyd" 
against the Lithuanians in. 1225.! 

A number of Smolensk towns are mentioned in the 
charter deed of the Smolensk diocese, but the facts are so 
scattered that it is hard to define any of them as a sizable 
town. Besides, even in later times we fail to find any big 
urban centres in that land apart from Smolensk, Toropets, 
Mstislavl and Roslavl. Nothing is known about them in 
the records of the 12th-13th centuries. Nasonov, it is true, 
holds that “the fortresses of Mstislavl and Rostislavl, 
judging by their names, were built only in the first half 
of the 12th century."? But he does not explain why their 
names date from the 12th century and from its first half 
at that. There were numerous Mstislavs and Rostislavs 
among the princes in Smolensk both in the second half 
of the 12th century and in the 13th century. As has been 
seen, a l5th-century chronicler ascribes the construction 
of Mstislav on the Vekhra lo Davyd Rostislavich who died 
in 1197. 


1 Moogorad Annals, pp. 221, 9269. 
? A. Nasonov. "The Russlan Land" and the Shaping af the Territory 
ef Ancient Rus, p. 159. A similar sentence is to be found on page 171. 


Chapter Six 
POLOTSK LAND 


The vast Polotsk Land embraced the greater part of 
present-day Byelorussia, mainly the Western Dvina, the 
Niemen, the Berezina and their tributaries. Its boundaries 
are traced in Zamyslovsky's Affas! but are rather mini- 
mized in the west. The possessions of the Polotsk princes 
stretched almost up to the Gulf of Riga, where the Rus- 
sian-ruled towns of Gertsiké and Kukenois stood on the 
Western Dvina. The Grodno (Gorodno) area also had a 
Rus population, although it is mot clear whether the so- 
E Chornaya Rus belonged to the Polotsk or the Volyn 

and. 

In contrast to the Smolensk Land, the Polotsk Princi- 
pality boasted of several relatively large towns, among 
them Vitebsk and Minsk. 

Polotsk, its centre, is unquestionably one of the earliest 
Rus towns, whose beginnings go back to high antiquity. 
It was named after the Polota River, a tributary of the 
Western Dvina. Polotsk, or Polotesk, meant a town on 
the Polota, similar to the Toropets on the Toropa, Vitebsk 
on the Vidba, ete. 


1Y. Zamyslovsky, A School Atlas on Russian History, Map Na. 2. 
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The early rise and prosperity of the town were due to 
its geographical situation. It stood where the upper reaches 
of the Berezina approach the Western Dvina. The route 
from Polotsk to the south lay “along the Western Dvina, 
the Ulla and Essa, then by portage to Lake Plavye which 
gives rise to the Sergut, a tributary of the Berezina."! 
Thus, Polotsk was linked with Kiev by an almost unbroken 
waterway, whose ancient origin and actual importance 
can be proved only by systematic excavations. But I must 
add here and now that the records confirm the existence 
of a route from Polotsk to Kiev along the Berezina. Thus, 
three of the Yaroslavichi brothers undertook a winter 
campaign against Polotsk in 1067. On their way there 
they took Minsk, from which it follows that they proceeded 
to Polotsk along the Berezina. The same route (via Lo- 
gozhsk) was taken in 1127 by an army o[ Mstislav Vladi- 
mirovich which set out from Kiev, while the forces of his 
allies invaded the Polotsk Land by other routes.? 

This direct link between Polotsk and the basin of the 
Berezina and the Dnieper explains its early intercourse 
with the Scandinavians, whose sagas repeatedly mention 
the town. This route along the Western Dvina up to Po- 
lotsk and on along the Berezina and the Dnieper to the 
Black Sea may well have been another variant of the 
famous roule “from the Varangians to the Greeks," The 
waterway along the Western Dvina eastwards from Po- 
loisk to Vitebsk and on to Smolensk, into the heart. of 
Rus, was of still greater importance. 

Polotsk is on the right (northern) bank of the Western 
Dvina. The Polota River cuts the town in two. Its earliest 
section was the Verkhny Zamok, which occupied a head- 
land above the Polota, where it joins the Western Dvina. 
The existence of the stone St. Sophia Church argues this 


1B, E. Sannan, ITymu ecóuguun Hoacnukcü aeuum ауда ДЕ 
em. (V¥. ¥. Dantlevich, Communications in fhe Polotsh Land up to ihe End 
of the MIA Century), Yuryev, 1888, p. 9. 

| Loorenty Annals, pp. 162, 263. 
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to have been the centre of ancient Polotsk. Art historians 
date the church to the late Lith or early 12th century, 
but the Sophia Cathedral in Polotsk is mentioned in The 
Lay of Igor's Host, in connection with biographical details 
of Vseslav of Polotsk and his brief reign in Kiev in 1068. 
Nizhny Zamok and the territory on the other side of the 
Polota, the so-called Zapolotye, lay near Verkhny Zamok. 

Only a few cursory remarks can be made about the 
topography of ancient Polotsk because reports about it in 
the records are very few and have scarcely been studied, 
Polotsk is clearly divided into two parts—the aristocratic 
upper section (Verkhny Zamok) and Podol, There is an 
interesting report on this point from the late 16th century 
by Heidenstein who says: “Polotsk consists of two 
castles—the Upper on a hill and the Lower, or as it is called 
by Muscovites, Streletsky, and the town of Zapolotye. 
At one time the town stood on the left bank of the Polota 
at the foot of the hill"! This report is a possible echo of 
local tradition that the place just below the citadel on the 
bank of the Western Dvina, the so-called Podol, was 
populated. Present-day Zapololye is apparently the result 
of subsequent growth. 

The history of the Polotsk Land is obscure and we have 
only a very faint idea of its political development. But the 
little we know suggests that Polotsk was one of the 
biggest towns of Rus. One is struck particularly by the 
prominence of the Polotsk princes in the lOth-12th cen- 
turies. In the late 10th century, Polotsk had its own 
ruler—Prince Rogvolod. The town's independent status 
was underscored by the establishment in jt of the descend- 
ants of Vladimir Svyatoslavich by Rogneda, an ancient 
branch of the Polotsk princes which sprang from Izyaslav 
through the feminine line. This fact, the chronicle says, 
explains the bitter enmity between the Polotsk princes 





1 V. P. Semyonov, Russia, Vol, IX, U Reaches of the Dateper Ares 
and Гы кыы St. Petersburg, 1905, р. B03. шы D 
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and Yaroslav's descendants: “And since that time the 
grandchildren of Rogvoled raised the sword against the 
grandchildren of Yaroslay."! 

With the development of handicrafts and trade, Polotsk 
became a major town and a match for Novgorod and 
Smolensk. Its past is illuminated by the stone St. Sophia's 
Cathedral, the Church of the Saviour in Yevfrosinia's 
Monastery and the ruins in Belchitsy. The precious cross 
which belonged to Princess Yevírosinia is a magnificent 
memorial of Polotsk art. It was made in 1161 by Lazar, 
known as Bogsha, apparently a local craftsman. Another 
Bogsha from Staraya Rusa is mentioned in the Novgorod 
Annals for 1224. 

Later documents (13th and 14th centuries) describe 
Polotsk as a great commercial centre carrying on a lively 
intercourse with Riga. Its main exports were wax and 
honey, flax, bacon, etc. A deed dating from the second half 
of the 13th century says that the people of Polotsk and 
Vitebsk were granted “free trade rights in Riga, and the 
Gothic coast, and in Lübeck." The document also mentions 
"the old peace" between the Polotsk Land and the German 
towns.? Inscribed stones discovered on the Western Dvina 
testify to the maintenance of the water routes by the Po- 
lotsk princes? 

The political role of the people in Polotsk was enhanced 
in the 12th century. Like the people of other big towns 
they “gather for the veche as for a council”! Later we 
nd a veche in Polotsk which functioned like its counter- 
рагі іп Novgorod. A highly obscure and late report in the 
West Russian’ annals ascribes the inauguration of 





* Lourenty Annals, pp. 226-27. 284-85, 

* Russko-Liponskiye atiy, p. 18, : 

+В, П. Тараноннч, вопросу о дреаних ammudgnuwr ПААНАДА 
ё историческими мадтцояли ма территории Белорусской ССР (У, р. Та. 
газот, Соасона асап Stone seas “п Historie Inseriptions 
on ‘err, шогы ерга), Берега Пё ЛИД, 
VII, Moscow- eningrad, 16, pp. 240-60, эы 

* Latreniy Annals, p. 358, for 1176, 
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civic freedoms to Prince Boris, who “was kind to his sub- 
jects and gave them freedoms and allowed them to have 
a veche, and toll bells, and rule themselves as they did 
in Great Novgorod and in Pskov." After the death of 
Boris’ children the people of Polotsk “began to rule them- 
selves, as in Great Novgorod and in Pskov, and had no 
lord over them."! The most interesting feature of this late 
report is its mention of the veche system which was estab- 
lished in Polotsk in imitation of neighbouring Pskov and 
Novgorod. 

The remains of stone structures in Polotsk and Its 
surroundings in Belchitsy indicate the high level of 
ilz culture. Its written records have practically all perished, 
but that they had existed is proved by the remarkable 
Life of the Polotsk Princess Yevfrosinia. Excerpts of Po- 
lotsk letters have also been preserved in Talishchev's 
History of Russia (the story of Svyatokhna, etc.). Songs 
extolling the feats of Vseslav of Polotsk have come down 
to us through the medium of Rus epic lore. The Lay of 
Igor's Host proves that they were sung as early as the 
12th century. 

Vitebsk, the second biggest town in the Polotsk Land, 
is situated on the left (southern) bank of the Western 
Dvina where that river is nearest the Dnieper. Thus, 
Vitebsk was on the ancient route “from the Varangians 





1PSRL, Vol. XVII, St. Petersburg, 1907, col. 362-63. The West 
Russian annals are wont to confuse their chronology in order to repre- 
sent the Polotsk princes as the descendants of the grand princes of Lithu- 
ania. Prince Borla turns out to be Ginval, the aon of Mingall. In Pololak, 
Boris built the Cathedral of St. Sophia, a Church of the Saviour and a 
monastery in Belehitay. His daughter Paraskovya took the vell and later 
went to Rome where she was buried. She was called St. "Praskydus." 
Her brother was Gleb. This is a manifest corruption of the biography of 
Praskovya- YevIrosinia, who died in Polotsk. But there was another Pr 
kovya, or Praksida, a Russia princess who married Henry IV and 
warred against Borls. The church in Rome may have been dedicated to 
her since she was connected with the Papacy. See S. P. Rozanov, Yer- 
prokesia-Adelheida Veewolodoona (/mestia Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 8, 
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to the Greeks.” A direct road from Vitebsk to the south 
must initially have run to Orsha along a network of small 
rivers and lakes. 

Another route along the Kasplya led from the Western 
Dvina to Smolensk. The northern route to the Lovat ran 
along the Usvyat, and this was noted In the annals. Fi- 
nally, the Western Dvina led trom Vitebsk to Polotsk and 
then on to the Gulf of Riga. 

The town derived its name from the Vidba River: 
it stands at its confluence with the Western Dvina. It is 
first mentioned as "Vidbesk" in 1021 in connection with 
the war of the Polotsk Prince Bryachislav against Yaro- 
slav the Wise. The victorious Yaroslav concluded peace 
with Bryachislav and gave him two towns: Vosvyach 
(Usvyat) and Vidbesk.! This suggests that these towns 
were the apple of discord between the two princes and 
that Vitebsk belonged to the Polotsk Land from time 
immemorial, 

The relatively late emergence of Vitebsk in the annals 
does not contradict the idea that it was one of the earliest 
Rus towns, A late chronicle of that lown ascribes the 
founding of Vitebsk to Princess Olga who in 974 built 
a wooden citadel and called it Vitebsk after the Vidba 
River. She also built, wumuromala (Le, built of stone), 
a church in Verkhny Zamok dedicated to st. Mikhail, and 
another Church of the Annunciation in Nizhny Zamok. 

The late origin of this report is proved by its erroneous 
chronology, for by 974 Olga had been long since buried 
but it is quite possible that the town did stand in the 10th 
century since it was situated, as we have seen, on a great 
water artery. In the 12th century, Vitebsk was a separate 
appanage, 

After 1021, reports about Vitebsk do not occur until the 
second half of the 12th century, and in this iis history 
is reminiscent of that of Smolensk. A revival on the trade 
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route along the Western Dvina was immediately felt in 
Vitebsk. In 1165, “Davyd Rostislavich sat in Vitebsk,” 
and the town came into the possession of the Smolensk 
princes. Subsequent events make it clear that the Polotsk 
princes did not relinquish their claims to Vitebsk. In 1180, 
it.was once again ruled by Bryachislav, a member of the 
Polotsk royal family. The town played a prominent part 
in the royal quarrels for the possession of the lands. That 
is a measure of its importance in Ancient Rus.! 

The earliest part of Vitebsk was probably on the site 
of Verkhny Zamok (Citadel), built on a hill at the conflu- 
ence of the Vidba and the Western Dvina. A 1664 plan 
of the town shows the territory of the Verkhny Zamok 
as relatively small. The territory ol Nizhny Zamok was 
settled at an early date, since it had an ancient Church 
of the Annunciation dating from the 12th century. It 
appears that even at the earliest period, Vitebsk sprawled 
beyond the territory of Verkhny and Nizhny citadels and 
had a posad which in the 16th-17th centuries was known 
as Ostrog or Vzgorsky Gorod. In 1664, it had a commercial 
counter, undoubtedly of ancient origin, which stood near 
Verkhny and Nizhny citadels. The counter was situated 
just beyond its gates, the usual place for markets. The 
ancient name of Ostrog, which designated the place on the 
right bank of the Vidba, may have originated in the pre- 
Mongolian period. 

The records of the second half of the 13th century and 
the early 14th century describe Vitebsk as a great town 
trading with Riga and the German towns. 

Usvyat, or Vsvyat (Vsvyach, Vosvyato), was situated 
near the Western Dvina on the Usvyach River and Lake 
Usvyat, which gave the town its name in its varlous ver- 
sions. It stood at the start of the portage between the 
Lovat and the Usvyach which empties into the Western 


ee рр. 359, d 410,485. ре ) 
Charis y. Vifebska Jós g. (Tr iie ѓ гой | komissii), 
Book 1, Vitebsk, 1910. E 
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Dvina. Bernstein-Kogan, who doubts the existence of 
portages between the Lovat and the Western Dvina, 
admits the possibility of such a route, He notes correctly 
the possibility that such a route was used in winter when 
“portages were not employed.”! 

Usvyat is first mentioned in the annals in 1021? together 
with Vitebsk. 

There is scarcely enough information for us to judge of 
Usvyat's antiquities. We are only aware that a citadel 
was built in 1566 on the site of an earlier gorodishche 
called Mezhevo. There are many earthen memorials around 
the town, among them “man-made hills" on the eastern 
bank of Lake Usvyat, where it runs in a narrow channel 
to join Lake Uzmen. These hills stand at a distance of 
some 250 sazhens from each other. "The hills are from 6 to 
8 sazhens high, and occupy an area of about a quarter of 
a desgatina,"3 The fact that the Usvyat district is densely 
populated suggests that it may have had a relatively big 
urban centre. 

A group of Polotsk towns in the area of present-day 
Minsk stood at a distance from the Western Dvina and 
the Dnieper. One of the most ancient of them was Minsk 
(Mensk or Menesk), which derived its name from the 
Menka River which empties into the Ptich near the town. 
In 1065, Minsk is first mentioned in the annals as arelative- 
ly big town besieged by three princes of the Yaroslavichi 
family. "The people of Menesk barricaded themselves in 
the grad, but the brothers took Menesk, and killed the men, 
and carried off the women and children into captivity, and 
went towards the Nemiga."* This is an indication that 
Minsk was not limited to a citadel, but that its population 


+С. В. Бериштейн- Коган, ть шт Варяг & l'peku (S, V. Bernstein- 
Kogan, The Boule from the Varangians to the Greeks), oprosy geografii, 
Collection Mo. 20, cow, 1950. p. 259. 

! PSRL, Vol. VII, p. 328. 

А, М, Camron, Бела us древности (А. M. Sementewskv, 
Byelorussian Antiquities), Issue 1, St. Petersburg, 1890, pp. 59, 32-32. 

* Laorentg Annals, p. 162, 
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was ШЕ big to have risked resistance to the joint 
forces of the three princes. 

The town is on à small river called the Svisloch, a 
right tributary of the Berezina. The upper reaches of that 
river lie near the Rybchanka and the Usha, both tributaries 
of the Villa. This was apparently the ancient route from 
the Dnieper to the Niemen. It appears then that Minsk was 
a major portage point on the great roule from Kiev to the 
shores of the Baltic Sea. 

The importance of Minsk in the late lith and early 
12th century is emphasized by the words of Vladimir 
Monomakh who in a list of his feats mentions the sack 
of the town in 1119: "We attacked the town and left neither 
man nor beast in it"! Monomakh's second campaign 
against Minsk was less successful, for he only "stood 
near Minsk."* Generally speaking, Minsk played a promi- 
nent role in the wars between the Klev and the Polotsk 
princes, for it was an outpost on the road from Kiev to 
Polotsk? In the early 12th century, it was ruled by the 
Polotsk Prince Gleb Vseslavich, against whom Vladimir 
Monomakh waged constant war. 

The earliest section of the town must have been situated 
in the area of Nizky Rynok where the excavations of 
1950 revealed remains of walls known as Zamchishche. 
Traces of the first settlement in Zamehishche go back to 
the 11th century. Its cultural layer is very thin and is the 
site of a I2th-century stone temple. The very fact that a 
stone temple was built in Zamchishche shows that ancient 
Minsk was an important centre. The temple was very 
probably destroyed in the sack of the town in 1119. A gold 
bracelet made of three thick strands ending in a serpent's 
head, found in the excavations in the temple, may have 
been fashioned by local jewellers. The thin 11th-century 


1 m Annals, p. 239. 
2 Ibid., p- 276. 
з Трай Annals, p. 185. 
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cultural layer in Zamchishche shows that it was the site 
only of the royal citadel surrounded by a posad. 

The town had a developed tanning and metal-working 
industry lo say nothing of bone-carving, since bone arti- 
cles have been found in practically every town of the pre- 
Mongolian period.! 

Several other towns, treated by the annals as rather 
big populated localities, give an indication of the size of 
the population of the Minsk area. 

Drutsk, or Dryutesk, at present a small Byelorussian 
town, stood in the upper reaches of the Drut River, which 
gave it its name. It is first mentioned in 1092 among the 
Polotsk towns. In the events of the mid-12th century, 
Drutsk appears as one of the major towns of the Polotsk 
Land. “More than 300 people from Drutsk and Po- 
lotsk" went to meet Rogvolod Borisovich, one of the 
pretenders to the Polotsk throne. The people of Drutsk are 
mentioned on a par with those of Polotsk, although Drutsk 
was only a suburb of the latter. Facts about its develop- 
ment are gleaned from the slories in the annals about 
the part played by the people of Drutsk in the princely 
quarrels. 

What the town looked like is suggested by “traces of 
an earthen wall and a deep moat," which may be seen 
on the island in the lake through which the Drut flows 
They are the remains of ancient Drutsk which derived its 
importance from the fact that the upper reaches of the Drut 
were very close to the rivers of the Western Dvina basin. 

We know much less about Borisov, which stands in the 
upper reaches of the Berezina, ie, on the waterway from 
Kiev to Polotsk. It is first mentioned in 1128 In connection 


1 В, Р. Тарасенко, Раскопки Минекего Замацца е /950 год (V. R. 
Tarasenko, Exeasafions of ihe Minsk Zamchishehe in 19505. КЕ 
водат IMK, hus ione" PP ms m his Раскопки 
Hone cüauunyr (Excenations of (e M ins hehe) Arathi 
soobshchania IM K, Vol. XXXV, pp. 122-28. } С 
1 E Annals, p. 208, /paly Annals, n. 338. 
* V. P. Semyanov, Russia, Vol. IX, p. 348, 
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with the campaign of Mstislav Vladimirovich against the 
Polotsk princes. However, Tatishchev reports that in 1102 
“Boris Vseslavich of Polotsk campaigned against the 
Yatvyagi and upon his victorious return built the town of 
Borisov in his name and settled it with people."i It is 
very probable that the town did originate in this manner, 
particularly since later West Russian annals also report 
that Prince Boris built "in his name” the town of Borisoy 
on the Berezina, although they confuse Polotsk princes 
with the Lithuanian? 

Some importance atlached to Logozhsk, which stood 
on the Gaina River where it was nearest to the upper 
reaches of some of the rivers that drain into the Vilia, The 
town and its people were first mentioned in 1128. They 
were also mentioned by Vladimir Monomakh. Logozhsk 
apparently got its name from the word fog—a valley, for 
the town does lie in a valley surrounded by highland? 

’ Tzyaslavl was one of the most ancient towns of the 
Minsk area. According to a legend rehearsed In the annals 
it was built by Vladimir Svyatoslavich who named it in 
honour of his son Izyaslav, the founder of the Polotsk 
royal house The town stands in the upper reaches of 
the Svisloch River which, as has been seen, led to the 
basin of the Vilia. Legend and invention aside, very little 
is known about this town in the lth century.5 Highly 
authentic information about the town is given in the 
annals for 1127, in connection with the war between Msti- 
slav Vladimirovich and the Polotsk princes. By that time 
Izyaslavi must have had a fortified citadel.5 There is men- 


1 pat Annals, К 210; see V. N. Tatishchev, Russian History, Book 2, 
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tion of a lake, called. the Rogned, as well as of walls near 
the town. Tradition has it that the Church of the Trans- 
figuration was built on the site of the Monastery of Rog- 
neda, whose Christian name was Anastasia. This is 
plausible because cathedral churches in ancient towns were 
often named in honour of the Transfiguration but it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish between fact and fiction 
in these reports about Izyaslavl antiquities, Excava- 
lions by Lyavdansky have established that Izyaslavl's 
ramparts were built at a later date (not earlier than 
the 15th century). In the 12th century it declined 
markedly and yielded its position to neighbouring 
Minsk. 

Gorodno, later known as Grodno, was another important 
town of the Polotsk Land, but reports in the annals about 
it are so fragmentary that at times it is hard to say which 
town they mean. It is mentioned in the /paty Annals in 
1132 in an account of the campaign of the Kiev Prince 
Mstislav Vladimirovich against Lithuania together with 
"Vsevolod of Gorodno."* It should be noted that later 
Byelorussian annals call it Goroden,? Gorodnya, Gorodok. 
The fact that its prince took part in the campaign against 
Lithuania is an indication that it stood very near that 
country. In 1127, the same Vsevolod campaigned against 
the Krivichi, his regiments proceeding from Turov, Vladi- 
mir Volynsky, Gorodno and Klechesk.4 

Goroden once again occurs in 1183 in connection with 
a conflagration when the entire town, including its stone 
church, was razed.5 The chronicler noted particularly the 
burning of the stone church, It is once again mentioned 





1 Zapisii addzelu guaaltarnghh nauk, Book 5, Transactions of the 
Archaeo! Department, Vol. T, Minsk, 1998 (articles by A. M. Lyav- 
dans an A ers). His de 
ay Annals, p. 212. His death Is reported in 1141 (р. 221). 
* PSRL, Vol. XVII, col. B6. ros 
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in 1253 and 1260. Curiously enough, the item for 1260 uses 
the varlants Goroden and Gorodno.! 

Its name is of Slav origin and may have sprung from 
the word gorodaya—the abutment of a bridge or a section 
of a rampart. The town stands on the Niemen and was 
possibly identified with the bridge across the river at that 
point. The existence of bridge abutments near the old town 
is indicated by the name of the Gorodnichanka River which 
empties into the Niemen nearby. 

The scarcity of the written records aboul Gorodno is 
redressed by archaeological materials, which describe the 
‘town as a sizable centre on the outskirts of Rus. The 
ancient town (Stary Zamok) stood on a high headland, 
where the Gorodnichanka empties into the Niemen. The 
cultural layer at the Stary Zamok is up to & metres thick 
or one-quarter of the 32 metres the hill rises above the 
Niemen. Voronin suggests that Citadel Hill must have 
been settled roughly in the early 12th century, when the 
first reports of Gorodno occur. 

Numerous finds on the site reveal Gorodno to have been 
a big industrial and commercial centre. Of particular 
interest are the moulds for casting “pseudo-grained beads, 
stellular pendants and ornamented rings.” They show the 
existence in Gorodno of eralismen's workshops. Also 
interesting is the finding of the remains of a gold-em- 
broidered belt with suspended keys, possibly a part of the 
costume of a cellarer who, according to Russkaya Pravda, 
lurned a Aholop if he undertook to supervise a feudal 
household and wore keys as a sign of his office. Other 
finds included grains of rye, millet and peas, an iron 
plough-point, as well as miscellaneous metal and wooden 
household utensils. - 

The remains of 16 wooden structures stand in the shape 
of 4 by 4 metre timbered sections calked with moss. The 
roofs were of the common gable type. 


“Трай Annals, pp. 544, 561. The 1871 Index to the /paty Annals 
for some reason lists the two as different towns. 
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А ро йй near the citadel stretched beyond the 
Gorodnichanka River where the l2th-century Church 
of Sts. Boris and Gleb stood on a hill. There were 
other stone buildings in Gorodno as well, such as the 
lower church on Citadel Hill which was decorated with 
majolica. 

The remains of another building, initially believed to 
have been a ferem, were discovered; its masonry was 
similar to that of the lower church. Voronin suggests that 
it was “a section of the tower." To the west of it were 
discovered the remains of walls up to 1.4 metres thick, 
1.8 metres high and about 4.5 metres long.' This may have 
been the tower described in the fpaty Annals for 1277, 
which say: “A high stone column stood at the entrance 
of the town gates, and it was there that the Prussy locked 
themselves up, so that no one could pass by to enter the 
town because they sowed death from that column, and 
so they attacked it and took it. And great fear and horror 
beset the town, and the townsfolk were as dead, stand- 
ing on the town walls watching the capture of the col- 
umn because they pinned thelr hopes on it."? Such a tower 
could have been built in the 13th century when simi- 
lar towers made their appearance in other towns, and 
not in the first half of the 12th century, as Voronin be- 
lieves.4 

I think the author is quite right in saying that Grod- 
no was not an isolated island in a sea of foreigners 
“but had the support of other Rus towns in the Niemen 
area." 

Grodno, on the border of Rus and Lithuania, had a 
culture and architecture with a character apart. It would 


1 Н.Н. Воронҥн, Дпванге Гройно (М. М. Voronin, Ameient Grodno), 
Materialy i issledovania po arkheologii SSSR, Mo. 41, Moscow, 1954; see 
also his Рйсколки è Гре (Excavations in Grodno}, Aratkipe soob- 
shefeniya TM K, Vol. XXVIT, pp. 138-141, 

ant’ ден реа 

. m, Voronin, Ancien Godro (Materialy i issledopania pa arkhe- 
ologi! SSSR, No. 41, р. 202). z = 
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not be too bold an assertion to say that it had a literature 
of its own. Recall in The Lay of Igors Host the poetic 
portrait of Izyaslav Vasilyevich who alone drummed his 
sword on the Lithuanian helmets and was later killed on 


thé blood-soaked grass hy Lithuanian swords. The account - 


ends with the words: "OGorodno's trumpels blare."i 
Students of The Lay will now scarcely doubt that Izyaslav 
was connected with Gorodno, or Goroden. 


1 The Lap of Jgor's Host,:edited by V. P. Adrianova-Perels, Mas- 
cow- Leningrad, 1950, p. 3. 
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Chapter Seven 
NOVGOROD LAND 


Novgorod Land had only a small number oi towns scat- 
tered over a wide expanse. Staraya Rusa alone was situated 
some 60-70 kilometres from Novgorod on the other shore 
of Lake Ilmen. Ladoga, Torzhok and Pskov were from 200 
to 250 kilometres away from the throne town. 

Novgorod itself was a giant city in comparison with the 
other towns in the northern part of Ancient Rus. 

Its rapid growth was due primarily to its central position 
on the ramified water system of Lake Ilmen and the Yol- 
khov. It was on the route “from the Varangians to the 
Greeks" at a point where that route is nearest to the 
upper reaches of the Volga, so that it was a juncture 
of the two greatest waterways in the East-European 
Plain. 

The Volkhov River linked Novgorod with Lake Ladoga 
and further on, through the Neva, with the Gulf of Finland. 
The Volkhov rapids were no insurmountable obstacle for 
trading vessels guided by local pilots but were a protec- 
tion against sudden attack by pirates. This applied particu- 
larly to the Swedish feudals, who so often visited the shores 
of Finland but were never able to penetrate past Lake La- 
doga into the Novgorod area. 
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Lake Ilmen was the focal point of several, big rivers 
which served ag waterways. The roule connecting Novgo- 
rod with the Volga was of major importance. Initially it led 
along the Pola River and its tributaries to Lake Seliger and 
the upper reaches of the Volga. The ancient Sterzhen and 
Seliger routes are mentioned in the chronicle reports about 
the Novgorod campaign to the Volga area in 1216, and the 
Tatar invasion of Novgorod along the Seliger route. The lat- 
ter reached a point where a cross stood on the Sterzhen 
dating from 1133, a reminder of posadnik Ivanko Pavlovich, 
who was killed in the battle on Zhdan Hill in 1134. 

The route along the Msta River and the overland road to 
Torzhok were apparenlly blazed much later. There was a 
direct route from Torzhok along the Tvertsa to where it flows 
into the Volga, a route which became very important in the 
13th century. Until then the main route must have led along 
the Msta and further on along the Medveditsa River. The 
importance of the latter was due to the fact that it ap- 
proached the Volga where it took in the Nerl which led to 
Pereyaslavl Zalessky and into the heart of the Rostov-Suzdal 
Land. West of Novgorod flowed the Shelon River, which at 
one point runs very near the Cherekh, a tributary of the Ve- 
likaya on which Pskov stood. As for the Luga River, it was 
not very important in the 10th-13th centuries because the 
overland route to its upper reaches made its appearance 
much later, as indicated by such towns as Yam and Kopo- 
rye. 

A network of lakes and rivers connected Novgorod with the 
north of Rus. There was a route to Lake Beloye, the Su- 
khona, the Onega and the White Sea. 

The Lavrenty Annals date its emergence to high an- 
tiquity and ascribe its construction to the Slovenes, who 
"sat near Lake Ilmer, were called by their own name and 
made a grad and called it Novgorod.” Jpaty Annals ascribe 


1 An interesting description of the walerways which led to Novgorod 
is given by S. A. Tarakanova (T ta sipennaga Izforichesbaga 
тирей, Issue IT, Moscow, 1940, pp. 161-63). 
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its construction to Ryurik, a doubtful suggestion, since 
nothing is said of this in the Novgorod Annals which are 
based on the primary chronicle that precedes the CAroni- 
cle of Ancient Years. In any case, Novgorod should be re- 
garded as one of the earliest Rus towns which was already 
in existence in the 9th century. In the next century it was 
regarded as being second only to Kiev and as a consequence 
usually ruled by the sons of the grand princes, Under Igor, 
according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, it was his son 
Svyatoslav and later Vladimir. 

Novgorod's traditional division into the Sophia and the 


Torgovaya sections is traced back to the 11th century. This ` 


is made clear in the report of the 1097 fire in Novgorod: 
"In the spring the second half was burnt, and on the third 
day the definets. The town burnt down.": 

Until very recently the Slavno End was regarded as its 
most ancient section. Excavations by Arisikhovsky on Slav- 
no Hill, and by Strokov and Bogusevich on the site of 
Yaroslav's bailey have undermined this theory. The dis- 
covery of a lOth-century heathen burial ground on the site 
of the latter suggests that it was not settled in that century, 
but on the contrary that "it was an important religious 
landmark of ancient Novgorod."s 

There is, therefore, every reason to suppose that Sophia 
Storona with its definefs, rather than Torgovaya, was the 
earlier section. At any rate, the gorod, ie., the detinets, was 
already in existence in 989.4 It had a wooden church of St. 
Sophia which stood at the end of Biskuplya (Bishop) Street. 

The lack of reports about the seltlement of the Slayno End 
and even Yaroslav's bailey up to the 11th century suggests 
that Novgorod's posad began to take shape mainly in the 


1 ной Аташ р: i 

* Noogorodshy isio sbornik, Issue DII- IVs pe. 199-205. This 
is supported by P SSSR Ho tt & latest excavations (Materialy 1 issledo- 
pania po ii 8S. o. 1, рр: 155- 8. 

, "And a man from Pidba Vni early to the river, wishing to take 
his pots to the gorod." (Noogorod Annas, p. 10.) 
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loth century, a fact supported by excavations. The 1016 
story of Yaroslav's quarrel with the Novgorodians makes 
it clear that the town was very small at the time. Incensed 
at the misdeeds of the alien Varangians, the people of Nov- 
gorod, in Yaroslav's absence, massacred them in Poromon's 
bailey. Yaroslav “was ired at the grazhane” and killed 
many of them by a ruse, while “others fled from the grad." 
Having learnt of the death of his father, Yaroslav repented 
and “called a veche In the field." 

In spite of the obscure topographical facts in the chroni- 
cle, it is none the less clear that the bulk of Novgnrod's 
population lived in the gorod, a lerm meaning the detinets. 

Lyudin, or Potter's, End first mentioned in 1194, was pos- 
sibly the earliest of Novgorod's districts.? The name Lyudin 
is traced back to high antiquity when the word [yudi was 
used to denote the mass of common people, in this 
case the townsfolk. The famous Pushkin transcript of Rus- 
skaya Pravda makes a distinction between a (yudin and a 
princely muzh: a fine of 40 grivnas was imposed for the 
murder of the former and 80 for that of the latter. This mean- 
ing of the term /yudin as a common and even indentured 
person is emphasized in the Court Law for the Lyudi which 
says: “If a /yudin runs away from the prince, he should be 
well beaten.” 

An analysis of the names of Novgorod’s streets reveals 
the history of its settlement. Sixteenth-century court-rolls 
say that Potter's (Lyudin) End had the following streets: 
Dobrynya’s, Volos’, Chernitsyna, Ryaditina, Nozdvizhen- 
skaya and Luka's streets. Of these Vozdvizhenskaya 
and Luka's are named alter churches and Chernitsyna, 


i No 4 Annals, p. 174. 
® Russkaya Pravda, Vol. 1, p- #04 (variant taken from the Arkheogra- 
һау EUMD 
+ В. Майков, Киша лш p KOH 
XVI a. (V. V. Malkov, er re y Aim e e ny Penn 
fury), St. Petershurg, 1911, pp. 159-83. 
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after the Chernitsyn Convent. I do not venture to explain 
the origin of the Ryaditina Street, but Volos’ and Dobrynya's 
streets were names in olden times. The first derived its name 
from Volos, the catile god, later identified with Vlasy. Dob- 
rynya Street takes us back either to the famous voivode af 
Vladimir Svyatoslavich in the early 11th century, or the 
posadnik Dobrynya who died in 1117. 

Some of the streets in Sophia Storona were just as old, 
among them Prusskaya and Chudintseva. Without speculat- 
ing on the name of Prusskaya Street, | must say that the 
name Prussy occurs elsewhere in Rus records. A battle was 
fought at the foot of Pruskova Hill on the Koloksha River 
near Viadimir in 1177.1 It is not improbable that the name 
Prussy was derived from the settlement of merchants who 
traded with the Baltic (Prussia). Chudintseva Street had a 
similar origin and wag named after the merchants who 
traded with the Chud (Estonia) or after the Estonians who 
lived in Novgorod. 

There are some topographical facts proving the antiquity 
of Lyudin End, A posad usually spráng up under the walls 
of a citadel. And that was the case in Novgorod where Lyu- 
din End was an extension of the detinets. This is proved by 
Bishop Street which led from Sophia Cathedral to Lyudin 
End where it passed into Dobrynya's Street. Excavations 
on the site of the definefs show that the street which has 
now ceased to exist was settled as late as the 16th-17th 
centuries. 

The subsequent decline of Lyudin End as a business 
section is easily explained. It lay much too far away from 
the river and this greatly inconvenienced the handling of 
cargoes at the riverside landing-stages, 50 that trade grad- 
ually shifted fo Torgovaya Storona in the eastern section 
of the town, while Lyudin End remained its industrial sec- 
tion. 


1 Yuryeo Polsky i Romanooskiye eofehiny Smerdovo I Kliny, Moscow, 


1912, pp. 32-33. 
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Novgorod's posad naturally spread not only south of 
the detinets but also northwards In the direction of Nerey- 
sky End which was known under that name as early as 
1172: In the 11th-12th centuries it was one of Novgorod's 
most densely populated sections and had an appreciable 
number of stone churches. That is where the birch-bark 
scrolls were discovered. 

A few settlements were in existence in Torgovaya Storo- 
na as early as the 9th-10th centuries, but they were not a 
part ої the gorod. Slavno Hill with ite later Church of Ilya 
the Prophet may be regarded as one of these early populated 
localities. Churches dedicated to Ilya the Prophet were built 
in many Rus towns in the earliest period. This was due to 
the transfer of the religious cult from Perun the God of 
Thunder to Ilya (Elijah) with his fiery chariot. 

Torgovaya Storona became an important part of the town 
when people settled an ihe banks of the Volkhov, Yaroslav 
the Wise organized one of these settlements and Veche 
Square subsequently bore his name. People well remem- 
bered where Yaroslav's settlement stood even as late as the 
i6th-17th centuries when the Noogorod Chronicle of God's 
Churches was compiled. It said: “And Grand Prince Yaro- 
slav lived in Torgovaya Storona near the Volkhoy River, 
where the stone church to Nikolai Chudotvorets now stands, 
and it is still called Yaroslay's bailey."* 

There ig yet another name that takes us back to Yaro- 
slav's time. One of the vgmols—landing-stages—was called 
Harald's vymol and this reminds us of the Harald 
who wooed Yelizaveta, a daughter of Yaroslav the Wise. 
Torgovaya Storona had a number of advantages over So- 
phia Storona from the commercial point of view. It was low 
but was never flooded at high water, At that point the river 
makes a bend, thus lengthening the shore-line and the land- 
ing-stages. The fact that the river was deeper near the right 
bank must also have been of some importance. 


. оого Annals, p. à4. 
2 fhbid., p. 180. Е 
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After that Torgovaya Storona grew rapidly chiefly in the 
11th century. Its stone churches were built in the early 12th 
century. A cathedral (now the Nikolo-Dvorishchensky) was 
built in the “princely court,” and the Church of John the 
Baptist on the Opoki in Petryatin's bailey. Novgorod's mar. 
ket-place (forgovisheche) was finally established in Torgo- 
vaya Storona. 

The report of the 1105 fire reveals a few topographical 
details of the latter, That fire destroyed households “from the 
stream past the Slavno up to St. Ilya's." The stream in ques- 
tion must be the Fyodorovsky Stream which flows almost 
in the middle of Torgovaya Storona. Slavno was consider- 
ably more fo the south of the stream while St. Ilya's was 
nearby. Thus, the houses that were razed occupied all the 
territory of the later Slayno End. The stream must have 
been the initial border-line of the posad in Torgovaya Sto- 
rona and served as a moat surrounding the rampart of 
Slavno End beyond which to the north there were only 
straggling settlements. In the fre of 1152, Torgovaya Sto- 
rona was once again destroyed from the market-place end 
the stream up to Slavno, which meant that the latter was 
still a separate section of Slavno Enda 

The Fyodorovsky Stream was named much later after the 
Church of Fyodor Stratilat. It stood on tlie stream which 
was known as the Plotnitsky (Carpenter's) Stream. In the 
late 12th century, the territory beyond the Fyodorovsky, or 
Plotnitsky, Stream was known as v Ploínikakh and this 
name endured until the 14th century.2 

Thus, the main territory of Greal Novgorod took shape by 
the 12th century with the posad sprawling over a greater 
area than the defineis, the first sign of a big town with a 
large industrial population of merchants and craltsmen. 

Above, I have repeatedly dwelt on the development of 
Novgorod industries. Novgorod was the centre of the most 


1 Косой Annals, pp. 19, 29. 
2 Ibid., p. 43. т 
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diverse industries; its territory abounds in miscellaneous 
remains, It had a developed tanning, pottery, armour-mak- 
ing and jewellery industry. The reader will find an ex- 
haustive study of these industries in the archaeological 
papers of Artsikhovsky and his associates.! 

Novgorod's wealth was emphasized by the large-scale 
stone construction in the 11th-13th centuries. One impor- 
tant fact should be noted: parallel to the construction af 
stately buildings by the princes, such as the Sophia Cathe- 
dral, the Nikola Cathedral in Dvorishche, and the Yuri 
Cathedral, similar undertakings were launched by promi- 
nent Novgorod citizens. A magnificent memorial of that 
period is the Antony Monastery whose cathedral was built 
in 1119 and decorated with frescoes in 1125.2 It was built 
by Anton, a rich merchant, as a subsequent biography re- 
veals, The chronicler knew who that Anton was and did not 
elaborate on his personality. No wonder the chronicler notes 
the year of his installation as superlor of the monastery and 
the year of his death. In splendour, Antony's Monastery 
matched the royal Yuri Monastery and this proves that great 
wealth accumulated in the hands of individuals in Novgorod, 

I must also note the existence in Novgorod of the Gothic 
and German counters, the Varangian chapel, the churches 
of merchants’ patron saints (Pyatnitsa of the overseas 
merchants, and John the Baptist of the wax-dealers). This 
completes the picture of Novgorod as a rich and densely 
populated town. It is not surprising, therefore, that it 
was in Novgorod that we find a system that later resulted 
in the emergence of an original state called “Lord Great 
Novgorod.” 

In the history of Rus culture, Novgorod holds a place 
equal to that of Kiev. It produced the comprehensive chroni- 


1 See hla Excenotions of Slapno (m Moogorod; Paekongu пелен чп» 
сти Harpuin ¢ Hodeopode (Excavations in the Eastern Section of the 
Dvor. in. Mos ), Maferlaly i issiedocania po arkheologil SSSR, 
Mo. 11, pp. 119-51, 152-78. 

* Moogorod Annals, p. 21. 
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cles whose origins are traced back to the lith century, 
The Concise and Extensive versions of Russkaya Pravda 
are also connected with Novgorod, for their earliest ver- 
sions came from there. The bulk of ancient MSS. originated 
in Novgorod, for it preserved and multiplied the cultural 
riches of Ancient Rus. In the whole of its history it was 
devastated only once—by the Nazis during the Great Pa- 
triotic War. 

Russian epic lore describes Novgorod as a most im- 
portant cultural centre. The булая оѓ the “Novgorod 
cycle” about Vasily Buslayev, the rich gosf Sadko, etc, 
make up a part of the thesaurus of Rus folk literature. 

Novgorod appears to have engulfed .all the urban settle- 
ments over a territory with a 200-kilomelre radius. Other 
towns of the Novgorod Land, with the exception of Pskov, 
never rose fo great prosperity and independence. The 
other major centres in that land were Ladoga, Torzhok 
and Staraya Rusa. 

Ladoga stood near the point where the Volkhov River 
flows into Lake Ladoga. In its vicinity ran the Syas and 
Tikhvinka rivers, whose upper reaches were very close to 
the Chagodoshcha River, a tributary of the Mo'oga. The 
ancient route from the shores of the Baltic to the upper 
reaches of the Volga lay roughly along the present-day 
Tikhvinka waterway and is marked by many barrows and 
burial grounds. Ladoga was the starting point of the route 
along the Svir and Kovzha to Beloozero, where the Ves 
tribe lived. In the 10th century that area was famous for 
its fur-bearing animals. In the earliest stages of Scandi- 
navian trade with the east, Ladoga was unquestionably a 
more convenient centre than Novgorod. That is why the 
story that Ladoga was the p:ace where Ryuwrik initially 
settled! may be an indication of its great importance in 
high antiquity as a point of departure for Scandinavian 
trade moving to the south and south-east. 


1 "And he first came to the Slovenes and built the gorad of Ladoga, 
and the eldest Ryurik sat in Ladoga.” (/paty Annals, p. 11.) 
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The fact that the Varangians took a particular view of 
Ladoga 1s revealed in the Scandinavian sagas which often 
mention Akbeigaborg. They say that Yaroslav ihe Wise 
gave Ladoga to Ingigerd (Irina), daughter of King Olaf, 
as her wedding present. She agreed to marry Yaroslav if 
she was given "Aldeigjuborg and the surrounding district 
as a wedding gift." When they were married she gave the 
fortress of Aldeigjuborg and the surrounding region to 
Rognvald.t The Scandinavian sagas describe Ladoga as a 
strongpoint of the Varangians who came from overseas. 

Ravdonikas says that the barrows around Plakun near 
Ladoga difer in arrangement and ritual "from the com- 
mon Ladoga tumuli with their cremation and are practi- 
cally identical with the Swedish tumuli of that period, 
such as the tumuli near the town of Birka,"? although 
there is no doubt that the earliest population in Ladoga 
consisted of Eastern Slavs. 

The antiquity of the settlement in the Ladoga area is 
proved by the finding of Arab coins dating from the Bth- 
9th centuries near the old Church of St. Georgy which 
stood in the fortress. 

With the establishment of regular trade and political 
intercourse between Novgorod and the Rostov-Suzdal 
Land along the upper Volga, Ladoga declined sharply in 
importance, since shorter and safer routes to the cast 
were Inaugurated. None the less, Ladoga long remained a 
major town in the north of the Novgorod Land. Stone 
churches and a stone citadel were built in Ladoga in 1116, 


1H. Е. Бранденбург, С©тадая Тадора (№. Ү. Brandenburg, Old La- 
degu), St. Petersburg, 1886, pp. 7-14. See also arlicle by E. A. Рыд- 
зевская, Creede o c Joss 8^ Opesuscesepecd eom 
(Y. A. Rydzevskaya, meh about Old in Ancien! Norfhern Lii- 
ermine), ооган enia ПМК. Мої. ХТ, рр. 51-65, 

% В. И. Рапдоникас, Старае Jadea (У. 1. Ravdonikas, Old Ladi- 
8a), Avrotkive soobshehenia IM K, Val. XI, pp. 30-41; also his JTpesszd- 
(artis Caters te the Lk Archaeologica Studies of 1988-80), 
oga in ight of the аз of ; 
rülkige socbshehenia ИМ? , Vol. XLI, pp. 34-36. 
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the latter by the posadnik Pavel.’ Its importance was due 
to the part played by its people in shaping the major polit- 
ical decisions which involved the Novgorod Land as a 
whole, although there are indications that Ladoga was 
dependent on Novgorod. 

Ladoga was a stopping place for merchants as late as 
the 13th century when it had a Catholic church dedicated 
to St. Nicholas. This may have been where the counter for 
overseas merchants was located, as was the case in Nov- 
gorod. A draft of Novgored’s l3th-century treaty with 
Gottland reveals that the church was built much earlier 
because “as of old” it had the use of special meadows. 
lt must have stood on the Varangian Street which is 
mentioned in the Ladoga court-rolls of 1500.2 The records 
also reveal that Ladoga had a posad with several streets 
and churches, It is described in a 1164 report of the 
Swedish attack on Ladoga.” 

Torzhok, or Novy Torg, another Novgorod suburb, got 
its name from the market-place, or fair, which arose on 
the Tvertsa on the way from Novgorod to the Volga. This 
was probably where Novgorod merchants met merchants 
from Viadimir-Suzdal Rus, and Torzhok remained 
such a trading centre even after the emergence of Tver. 
The route along the Msta and the Tvertsa, which in the 
13th century terminated at Novgorod in the north-west 
and at Tver in the south-east, very soon grew in impor- 
tance in comparison with the less convenient routes from 
Lake Ilmen to the upper reaches of the Volga. A Novgorod 
troop campaigned against Suzdal along the new route as 
early as 1147 and "returned via Novy Torg.” 

Terzhok's position proved to be highly advantageous 
because a number of smal! rivers connected it with Lake 


SNE Brandenburg, OL Ladoga, pp. 50-51 

. T, Brandenburg, Lar » PP- + 
' "And the Sveya came to Ladoga and the people of Ladoga burnt 
thelr houses and lacked themselves up in the grad.” (Vovgorod Annals, 
p. 31.) This clearly means that iE was the posad they burnt. 
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Seliger, and so with the old Seliger route, on the one hand, 
and on the other, with the Medveditsa River. The name 
Torzhok is of later origin, and the earliest records still call 
it Novy Torg and its inhabitants Novytorzhtsy. Its con- 
venient trading position is revealed in a chronicle report 
for 1196 which says that Yaroslav Vsevolodovich sat "in 
Torzhok in his volost, and levied tribute along the Verkh 
and the Msta, and beyond the Volok he took tribute." 
However, in the period in question it was not as important 
a trading centre as it subsequently became. 

Torzhok had a fortified citadel capable of withstanding 
a prolonged siege. A posad must have surrounded it. 

The earth wall on the Borisoglebskaya Storona of the town 
gives an idea of its Kremlin, Later descriptions say that 
this wall was 6 sazhens high and some 150 sazhens long. 
On the east, the citadel stood close to the Tvertsa River. 
A later Life of Yefrem of Novy Torzhok says that Yefrem 
was allegedly a Hungarian and the brother of Georgy, a 
man-at-arms of Boris, who was killed on the Alta. Yefrem 
took the monastic vows and built the Boris and Gleb 
Monastery in Torzhok. He died in 1058. The legendary 
nature of his Life is proved by the fact that in 1058, when 
Yefrem had allegedly built a monastery in their honour, 
Boris and Gleb had not yet been canonized. That is why 
I think there is not sufficient ground to date the building 
of Torzhok to the first half of the llth century, as some 
scholars do? 

Staraya Rusa (or Russa) was a big town in the Novgo- 
rod Land. 

Its name has always intrigued scholars in connection 
with the origins of Rus. I am unable to explain it satis- 


i pue Annals, pp. 27, 43. . 

% И, Красницкий, Teepexaa c. „ Сарате острее Орелњаста й 
smpepaguu (I. Krasnitsky, Teoer Anfiquilies. Essays on ihe History of 
Antiquiligs and. Ethnography), Issue. 1, Garod Torzhoh. Si. Petersburg, 
1876. This paper is based on an earller work by Hanogop, Homopuneero- 
стїшлшспїшческбе олшойнце города Торжха (lliodor, A fFiisterical and 
Statistical Description of the Gorod of Torzhok), Tver, 1660, 
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factorily and merely note that in ancient chronicles it was 
written with one “s" (Rusa). It first occurs in 1167! but 
must have existed long before that. 

Staraya Rusa was a sizable settlement clustering 
around a citadel. Recent excavations yielded the remains 
of an ancient wall. A citadel was built there in 1199, and 
a stone Cathedral of the Transfiguration at its monastery 
the previous year.? 

A closer look at ils geographical position reveals that 
it was not very convenient from the commercial stand. 
point, for it stood at a distance from the Lovat and the 
Pola, on the bank of the Polist which emerges from the 
lake surrounded by swampy and wooded territory between 
the Velikaya and Lake Ilmen water systems. The south- 
ward route from Novgorod usually lay along the neigh- 
bouring Lovat and not the Polist. It seams that from the 
start it was not so much a commercial as an industrial 
centre, for it stood near salt beds which were worked since 
olden times. 

Velikiye Luki was Novgorod’s southernmost suburb. The 
chronicles usually call it Luki. The attribute ""Velikiye" 
(Great) is an indication that it was a large settlement 
since it was applied very rarely and usually to such big 
towns as Novgorod and Rostov, 

Its importance was due to the fact that it stood in the 
upper reaches of the Lovat and this made it a stopping 
place for merchants and the last Novgorod town on the 
way south. This is made clear in the first chronicle report 
of 1166 when Prince Rostislav arrived “from Kiev to Luki" 
and summoned the Novgorodians for a conference. Some 
25 years later, a conference between the people of Polotsk 
and Novgorod was held near Luki, "on the border," which 
discussed a campaign against Lithuania and the Chud. 

Other reports in the annals show that Velikiye Luki was 

! Nongorod Annals, pp. 32, 43; in 1199 "they bullt a gored at Rusa" 
ihm pp. 43, 45. 
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strategically situated, for the Novgorodians regarded it as 
a "bulwark" (oplechye) against Lithuania. 

Like other Rus towns, Luki had a gorod—a cltadel—sur- 
rounded by a posad. In one of their raids, the Lithuanian 
and Polotsk troops “burnt the houses, while the people of 
Luki hid and saved themselves in the gorod," an indica- 
tion that the houses (kAoromy) stood without the citadel. 

Of Novgorod's suburbs, Pskov was the most important, 
for it was the centre of a vast territory from its very in- 
ception. Its lands were relatively fertile, particularly in 
comparison with those of neighbouring Novgorod, while 
their size appears to be small only in comparison with 
ihe vast territories of the rest of Rus. In Western Europe, 
the Pskov land would be a duchy the size of Flanders. 
Since economic and commercial importance is not deter- 
mined by size but by the development of industry and ex- 
change, the Pskov land should be regarded as having 
been of considerable importance in Ancient Rus. Suffice 
it to say that in the 14th-15th centuries, the Pskov area 
had more stone citadels than the whole of Muscovy. 

Pskov's geographical situation conduced to its rise as 
a major commercial and industrial centre. It was linked 
with the Baltic through Lake Chudskoye and its tributaries. 
These lie near the Salis River which empties into the Gulf 
of Riga. That the Salis was an ancient route is proved by 
the discovery on Sarema Island of a silver coin minted un- 
der Yaroslav the Wise? There was another very early 
route to the Gulf of Riga which lay along the two Aa riv- 
ers (Goiva) and led to the mouth of the Western Dvina. 
The overland (gornaya) winter route between Pskov and 
Riga became very important after the emergence of the 
latter. Judging by the story of the plunder of Rus mer- 
chants at Ungavnia in the land of the Estes, told in the 


aA ere p ados à X-XI 

. А. Ильнн, Топор капдоя Древних рреских монет ХХІ aa, 
(А. A. Ilyin, A Topography of the Coches of intent Rus Coins of the 
Dthk-I 10h. Centuries), Leningrad, 1924, p. 13. 
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Livonian Chronicle, tt must have led via Izborsk and 
Odenpe (Bears Head).! Pskov's role in the trade with 
Riga and Estonia is recorded in numerous documents 
and requires no proof. 

Pskov must have originated in high antiquity, although 
the legend of the invitation of the princes does not mention 
Pskov but Izborsk, which was ruled by the legendary 
Truvor. The chronicler felt the need for a historical anal- 
ysis of Its origin, and wrote: “And the annals do not fe- 
member from whom and by what men Pleskov grad was 
created."? On the strength of the records, the contempor- 
ary scholar is merely able to note that Pskov did exist in 
the 10th century. Legend has it that Princess Olga from 
Pskov became the wife of Igor. 

Pskov's name is of ancient origin and is most probably 
an abbreviation of the Pleskov more commonly used at 
that time. There was a Pliskov, or Pliskova, in Danubian 


Bulgaria. It is for the linguists to judge what connection | 


there is between the name Pleskov and the Russian word 
plesk. The word pleskaniye was used in ancient Rus- 
sian to denote a pagan marriage ritual and games. It is 
used in that sense by Metropolitan Photius in his message 
{o Pskov in the early 15th century. It should be added that a 
heathen sacrificial altar, dating from the 7th or 8th century, 
was discovered during excavations in the Pskov kremlin. 
Whether or not this is a coincidence remains to be seen, 

Pskov's earliest section (Krom) stood on a high and 
narrow headland where the Pskova empties into the Veli- 
kaya. Subsequently, the town grew southwards on the 
territory between the two rivers? although the other side 
of the Pskova (Zapskovye) was also settled at an early 
period. One is surprised at the small size of the Krom, 
which was enlarged only in the latter part of the 13th cen- 





1 Heinrich of Latvia, A Chronicle of Livonia, p. 113. 

3 Pskov Annals, published by M. Pogodin, Moscow, 1837, p. 2. 

з д, Никитский, Очерк pere uemnpunu Memed (A. Nikitsky, 
A Brie] Domestic History of Pskov), St. Petersburg, 1873, p. 82 et seq. 
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lury by a small territory enclosed by the stone Dovmontov 
wall. However, 12th-cenlury reports describe Pskov as à 
big town. This suggests that Krom was merely its citade! 
beyond which lay the posad fortified by a rampart and 
moat as was the case in other Rus towns. As early as the 
12th century, rich monasteries stood in Zavelichye, the ter- 
ritory on the western bank of the Velikaya. 

The etymology of the word Arom is obscure. The most 
plausible explanation is that it meant kromstvo-—lhe inner 
part. Another Rus word &roma denoted a thick piece of 
bread. Dal says that &rom meant a room where grain was 
kept against emergencies, The name of the gorod— . 
Kromy—is a derivative of that root. 

We get am idea of Pskov's population from the report 
that 600 of its men were killed in the unsuccessful battle 
at Izborsk.! Its importance is stressed by the fact that its 
people had attempted to secede from Novgorod as early 
as 1136-37, when it served as a place of refuge for the 
iugitive Novgorod Prince Vsevolod Mstislavich. There was 
a German counter in Pskov, and a Pskov counter later 
made its appearance in Novgorod? 

Its large-scale stone construction, almost equal to that 
of Novgorod, is clear proof that it was already a rich 


. town in the 12th century. Among its stone buildings are 


the Cathedral of the Transfiguration in Mirozhsky Monas- 
tery in Zavelichye, which was built and decorated with 
frescoes in 1156; and the 13th-century cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, also in Zavelichye.* | 
It appears then that in the period in question, Pskov 
was a prominent Rus town and this explains why veche 
practices developed there at an early period. In the 
l4th-15th centuries, Pskov became a boyar republic which 
held sway over the entire Pskov land. 


! Pahoo Annals p. 13. The number includes warrlors only. 
3 PSRL, Vol. IV, p. 108. 


а storia Russhoge iskussiva, Vol, 11, Moscow, 1964, Chap. Il, “Pskoy 
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Excavations in the town, mainly in Krom, have yielded 
an abundance of material on the history of Pskov between 
the 9th and 13th centuries. They give an idea of ear 
Pskov between the 8th and 10th centuries. Unfortunately, 
little light has been shed on its subsequent history, and I 
believe that excavations on the territory of the posad ad. 
jacent to Krom will set this right. 

Izborsk was another early town of the Pskov land. It 
is mentioned in the annals among other towns of the 9th 
century, but its history is almost unknown. 





1 5ее С. А. TapakaEona, JIpessocmu lckosckod seuau (5. А. Taraka- 
nova, The Antiquities of the Pakoo Land), Po siledam drevnikh kultur. 
Dreonyaya Rus, pp. 187-216. 
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Chapter Eight 
ROSTOV-SUZDAL LAND 


An outstanding feature of the development of urban life 
in the Rostov-Suzdal Land was the fact that none of 
its towns was an undisputed centre. From high antiquity 
this distant land had two parallel centres—Rostov and 
Suzdal. In the 12th century they were joined by Vladimir. 
That is why the land is usual:y known by the dual name 
of Rostov-Suzdal or Vladimir-Suzdal Rus. The ancient 
records were ignorant of these artificial names and 
usually designated the territory between the Volga and 
the Oka as the Zalessk Land. [ often use this simpler 
term because the towns which stood between the Oka and 
the Volga in the 13th-15th centuries were commonly 
called by that name.! 

The reason why the Zalessk Land had no single cen- 
tre, in contrast to such lands as the Novgorod, Smolensk 
and Polotsk, lay in the fact that it lacked a major point 
on which its water and overland routes converged. Neither 
Rostov, nor Suzdal, nor Vladimir, nor even Pereyaslayl 


1 Spisok Russkith Gorodoo of the late 14th century names Kiev towns, 
Volyn towns, Lithuanian towns, Smolensk towns, Ryazan towns and 
£aleskii towns (Nougored Annals, pp. 475-77). 
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could boast of being situated on a world trade route as 
Novgorod and Kiev were. They remained local urban cen- 
tres which rapidly declined with the changes in the polit- 
ical balance of forces. Most of the towns in the land arose 
as centres of their districts. Scholars have long since 
noted that the earliest towns of that land were built in the 
so-called opofye, a territory with semi-black soils sur- 
rounded by thick forests. An opolye surrounded Suzdal, 
Rostov and Pereyaslavi. Some of the towns, like Yuryev 
Polsky and Ugliche Polye derived their attributes polsky 
and polye from that fact. The peculiar nature of the opolye 
near Pereyaslavl leaps to the eye when the traveller ap- 
proaches it from the south. After the vast stretches of for- 
est in the basin of the Dubna and the Velya he finds him- 
self in an extensive and fertile plain. The peasants of the 
swampy and forest Dmitrov district called the territory 
around Pereyaslavl “Ukraina" to denote its fertility. It 
was these opolye that gave rise to the ancient urban cen- 
tres of the Zalessk Land. 

Rostov, unquestionably one of the earliest Rus towns, 
according to the chronicle, was already in existence in the 
Sth century. “An old gorod stands there," says the chron- 
lcler about the Rostov of the late 12th century. It was 
situated on the shores of the vast Lake Nero suggestive 
of the tribal name of the Merya which, according to the 
chronicle, inhabited a great part of Zalessk Land in 
the Sth-10th centuries. There was an element of the Merya 
in Rostov's Slav population in later times as well. The 
Life of Avraamy of Rosiou says that the town had a Chud 
End with a stone idol of Veles worshipped by the inhab- 
itants.4 Even if the Life is of later origin, I believe that its 
mention of the Chud End is no invention since there was 
no manifest need to invent it. The mention of the idol of 
Veles is suggestive of some kind of reminiscences. In the 


1 Y, Golubinsky, History of the Russian Church, Vol. I, Part II, 
pp. 763-75. 
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14th or 15th century, when the Life of Avraamy was writ- 
len, momories of Veles, or Volos, the cattle god, must have 
been very hazy and the preservation of the ancient name 
must be due to oral tradition. The story in the annals about 
the soothsayer, who made his appearance in Rostow in 
1024, is also an indication that survivals of the heathen 
faith in Rostov were still pronounced at the time The 
construction of St. Vlasy's Church {Ioann the Merciful) 
in the town recalls the worship of Veles in the Suzdal 
Land. 

An episcopal cathedra was set up in Rostov in the 11th 
century. It ranked third among Rus bishoprics, and the 
long list of its numerous bishops included several promi- 
nent personalities. Rastov's topography was greatly altered 
as a resu;t of reconstruction, particularly under Metro- 
politan Iona Sysoyevich in the 17th century, but the out- 
lines of its original plan can still be seen. 

Rostov's ancient kremlin musi have occupied a greater 
area than the present one, because the Cathedral of the 
Assumption now stands beyond its limits, although the 
rile for such cathedrals was to be erected in the kremlin, 
in corroboration of which faci numerous instances can be 
cited (Kiev, Novgorod, Vladimir, Pereyaslavl, etc.). In the 
early 13th century, the royal and episcopal courts were 
situated in the town. 

The stone buildings in Rostov testify to its opulence. 
The cathedral in Rostov, according to the Pechera Paterik, 
was built under Vladimir Mbnomakh as an exact replica 
of the Great Church at the Pechera Monastery in Kiew: 
“A copy of the church was built in the town of Rostov, in 
height, as well as in width, and in length."3 At the same 
lime, the Rostov church was decoraled with frescoes ar- 
ranged after the fashion of the images on the walls of the 
Pechera temple. According to olher reports, “the Holy 





1 Loorenty Annals, p. 144. 
3 Pechera Paterik, p. 194. 
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Mother of God in Rostov of stone’ was consecrated in 
1162,! which, however, does nat contradict the former re- 
port since churches were sanctified not only after they were 
built but also after fires and repairs. 

The Rostov cathedra: was razed in the fire of 1211, and 
that is when it probably collapsed. In 1213, “on the place 
where the old fallen church stood" a new cathedral was 
founded and stands to this day after numerous alterations 
and repairs. Another stone church was founded in Rostov 
in the royal court in 1214; the Church of St. John the 
Baptist in the bishop's court was also built of stone? 

Ata very early date the town began to outgrow the con- 
fines of the inner citadel surrounded by the posad, An idea 
of the size of Great Rostov, as it is still called by the 
people, is gleaned from the report of the fire of 1211, when 
15 churches were destroyed “and almost the entire town 
was razed.” This is a far cry from the several hundred . 
churches mentioned by the chronicler for Kiev, but the fig- 
ure is none the less an indication that Restov was a big 
town. j 
The several finds in Rostov show that it was a busy in- 
dustrial and commercial centre and merits extensive ar- 
chaeological study. Local craftsmen were responsible for 
the decoration of the cathedral church which was filled 
with "a great number of every kind of ornament.’ 

The chronicles often speak of Rostov muzhi and simply 
Rostovtsy. In ihe reports of the internecine strile in. the 
Zalessk Land after the death of Andrei Bogolyubsky, 
the "Rostovisy and boyars" are very often mentioned as 
two distinct social groups. This is made particularly clear 
by the chronicle report of the arrival of Prince Mstislav 
Rostislavich in Rostov, which says: “He gathered the Ros- 
tovtsy and the boyars...." The boyars are here treated 
43 a separate group, while the Rostovtsy should be inter- 





* PSRL, Vol, XV, eol. 234-35. 
1 Lavrenty Annals, pp. 416, 414. 
? [bid., p. 435 
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preted to mean the townsfolk. They are distinctly men- 
tioned in the report of the arrival of Oleg Svyatoslavich.i 

The growth of boyar landholdings in Rostov region was, 
in my opinion, due to the specilic importance of agriculture 
in that fertile area. One of these boyar feudals was re- 
membered in later Rostov in the figure of Alexander Po- 
povich (a prototype of the legendary Alyosha Popovich) 
who fought for Rostov with his servant Torop. This bold 
warrlor built himself a gorod "near Gremyachy Well 
on the Gda River, where that well stands empty to this 
дау." 

In the Russian bylinas, Rostov has remained a syno- 
nym of opulence. Rostov letters of the 11th-13th centuries 
are made up mainly of local hagiographies. 

Suzdal, the second oldest town of the Zalessk Land, 
occurs in the chronicle only in 1024, in connection 
with the uprising of the soothsayers. A similar 
uprising took place in the Rostoy Land in 1071. In both 
cases, the soothsayers represented the pagan section of 
the people. 

It is difficult to trace the Slav etymólogy of the word 
Suzdal except for the ending A, which usually indicated 
the builder of a town, eg., Yaroslavl, Rostislavl, Izya- 
slavl. Hence, Suzdal, or Suzhdal, meant the town of Suzda, 
or Suzhda. Still, its origin remains obscure. 

Suzdal owed its growth to the fertile opolye in the cen- 
tre of which it stood. The landscape of present-day Suzdal 
is very revealing. The traveller, approaching Suzdal, dis- 
covers a vast plain of cultivated fields sharply contrasted 
against the stretches of forest Se a the Klyazma 
River. 

Suzdal's kremlin was on a small river m the Kamen- 
ka, a tributary of the Nerl. The remains of a rampart and 
moat are evident to this day. 


1 Lawanty Annals, pp. 360, 229. ("And the townsfalk received Cleg.") 
* PSRL, “Val, XV, call, 338. 
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A picture of ancient Suzdal's topography is given by 
Varganov, who has studied the cultural layers on its site. 
The thickest cultural layers were found where the old 
kremlin stood and in the adjacent posad, or osírog, sur- 
rounded by old ramparts. Varganov has proved that a 
sizable settlement lay on the site of the former osírog.! 
The earthen rampart surrounding the Suzdal kremlin was 
renovated on many ocoasions and stands to this day. It 
dates back to the 11th or 12th century. The citadel at Suz- 
dal is mentioned as early as 10986, and was rebuilt in 
1192.2 I doubt that the report meant the mere construction 
of a new town wall made of wood. I believe that it meant 
an extension of the initial territory of Suzdal. An earthen 
rampart around the osirog, which still stood in the 17th 
century, was adjacent to the inner citade! on the north- 
east and could have been built during the атара of 
the gored in the late 12th century? 

The early records usually treat Suzdal as the second 
important centre of the Zalessk Land equal to Rostov. 
Rostov and Suzdal, the restovfsy and suzdalisy is a com- 
bination which constantly occurs in the chronic'e reports 
before the Mongolian invasion. The bishops of the Za- 
lessk Land were usually called bishops of Rostov and 
Suzdal. As a political centre, Suzdal enjoyed particular 
importance in the mid-12th century before the rise of 
neighbouring Vladimir. 

Suzdal had several stone churches, the earliest of them 
being the Cathedral of the Nativity erected under Vladimir 
Monomakh.5 In 1222, the stone cathedral in Suzdal began 


ї А, Д. Варганов, Ha pearel ucmapur Cysdaas (LX-XIIJ as) (A. D 
Varganov, From Suzdal's Eri History [X-XIM),  Krathiye soob 
sholunia ПАК, Мо]. XII, 27-13 

3 "The grad of Suzdal va ыйы ы built that same year.” (Lao- 
renty Annals, p. 388.) 

3 Suzdal Ponga donopamy Tak en by the Vladimir Sclen- 
tife Commission, Moscow, a" 

‘Bor jt was a church built by his great grandfather Vladimir Mo- 
nomakh and beatific bishop Yefrem." (Latweniy Annals, p. 423.) 
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to fall apart, and when its top collapsed a new stone church 
was founded on its site and rebuilt in 1528. The o d white 
stone walls however remained to almost two-thirds of its 
height. One is impressed by the remains of a colonnaded 
temple decorated with ancient stone carvings. 

The spade and the chronicles reveal Suzdal as a town 
with a population of craftsmen, among whom the stone- 
masons were particularly prominent. 

An ancient furnace was discovered beyond the town 
limits at the foot of the hill of the former Alexander Mon- 
astery. Other finds include several fragments of thin 
square fired brick, or plinths, 3 or 4 cm. thick and 21 em. 
long. Similar bricks were used on the Suzdal cathedral 
in the early 13th century. A craftsman's hut excavated in 
the Suzdal kremlin yielded slab-like bricks, glazed floor 
tiles, elc. 

Judging by its remains, the original cathedral of Vla- 
dimir Monomakh was the work of Kiev craftsmen. It stood 
less than 50 years and was replaced in 1148 by a stone 
cathedral, built on another principle. This second building 
stood less than a century, and in 1222 the Suzdal cathedral 
collapsed through "old age and disrepair." 

This episode sheds light on the initial stages of stone 
construction in the Vladimir-Suzdal Land when the 
araftsmen were in seardh of new building methods but 
were stil incapable of applying them to big buildings. The 
reconstruction of the cathedral from 1222 to 1225 revealed 
that their skill had grown and that they had made good 
use of the remains of the 1148 cathedral, 

The development of the building industry in Suzdal is 
also indicated in the chronicle for 1233 which describes 
the paving of the cathedral floor with beautiful variegated 
marble? "Fragments of these decorations in the form ol 


! А. Д. Варгано», K apruneemypnwol uzmtopuu cysna 
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(А. О. Varganov, Concerni ihe Агай ига Н a Suzdal: 
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majolica slabs (yellow, green, dark red and black) were 
discovered in the excavations. Some of them bore the 
marks of the workmen on their reverse side,"! 

By the end of the 12th century, construction skills were 
on such a level that under Bishop Joann local artisans 
were able to carry out capital repairs on the Cathedral of 
the Nativity. “And it was covered with tin... and it was 
like a mirac'e that, by the intercession of the Holy Mother 
of God and his faith, he did not seek craftsmen among 
the Germans, but found craftsmen among the servants of 
the Holy Mother of God and his own, some to pour tin, 
others to roof, yet others to whitewash.” 

This miraculous fact that the Germans were not solic- 
ited for craftsmen caused a veritable storm among schol- 
ars some of whom regarded this as proof that the Russians 
were unable to build and decorate stone buildings. But 
what we have here is a typical literary turn to enhance 
the importance of the action taken by Bishop loann used 
by one of the clerics.? The mention of the Germans is 
easily explained as a taunt of a Suzdal clergyman against 
neighbouring Vladimir where German craftsmen took part 
in construction work. Naturally, it was no miracle at all 
that the bishop discovered craftsmen among his inden- 
tured men (“from among the servants of the Holy Mother 
of God") who knew how to pour tin, whitewash and mend 
stone vaults, і.е., tinsmiths, painters and stonemasons. 
The mention of the servants of the cathedral and the 
bishop is an indication that there were neighbourhoods in 
Suzdal inhabited by craftsmen who were indentured to 
the cathedral clergy and the bishop. 

The working of metal was just as developed as the art 
of building. A hut excavated in the Suzdal kremlin ylelded 
pieces of copper and iron slag; another—an iron ball; a 
third—"severa] metal articles of unknown purpose, two 


i 1 Va nou, Concerning the Architectural History of the Suzdal Сайма. 
F Larig Annals, pp, 890-1. 
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knives, three pieces of iron and copper slag."! The west- 
ern and southern gates of the Suzdal cathedral are a re- 
markable example of Ancient Rus art, and testify to the 
skill of the Suzdal artisans. The double-panelled doors are 
bound on the inside with copper sheeting forming 
28 plates on each door decorated with drawings done in 
gold eut. On the strength of the themes of the drawings— 
the miracles of Archangel Mikhail—the doors were popu- 
larly ascribed to Mikhail Khorobrit, who was killed in a 
battle with the Lithuanians in 1248.2 But this appears to 
be a far-fetched conclusion because Prince Mikhail Khoro- 
brit makes his appearance on the politica] arena only alter 
the Tatar pogroms at a time when sumptuous presents 
to temples standing amid devastation were unthinkable. 
Besides, Mikhail was barely 17 when the Tatars came.’ 
However, the images on the doors give an idea of the 
period in which they were fashioned. The central bead 
moulding on the western gates bears miniature portraits of 
Saints Fyodor, Ioann, Mitrofan, Dimitrios amd others. 
Fyodor was the baptismal name of Yaroslav Vsevolodo- 
vich, Ioann that of his nephew Vsevolod Konstantinovich, 
Dmitry that of Vladimir Konstantinovich; Mitrofan was 
the name of the bishop of Vladimir and Suzdal between 
1227 and 1237. This decoration of the gates may have been 
connected with Yaros'av's reconciliation with Yuri in 
1229. À royal congress (snem) was held in Suzdal on the 
Nativity, the cathedral feast, in which Bishop Mitrofan 
took an active part. It was then that Yaroslav won over to 
his side the three sons of his elder brother Konstantin: Vasil- 
ko, Vsevolod and Vladimir.* The patron saints of the latter 


з А.Ф. Дубынин, Apreogcenvrekue шсеслайоапния г. Суздаля (А.Е. 
пау, REM EUM af Suzdal), Kratkige жй а IMK, 

. XL. pp. D 

aI. тайны and N. Kondakov, Russian Antiquities in Art Memo- 
гїйїз, lasue VI, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 72. 

3? Lasrenty Annals, p. 446; his elder brother Alexander was born not 
earlier than 1218-20. more probably In 1220; his senior brother was Fyo- 
dor who was born in 1219 and died at an early age. 

4 Loorenty Annals, p. 426 | 
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two and of Yaroslav himself as well as the patron saint of 
Bishop Mitrofan, their mediator, are pictured on the gates. 

The fact that the artisans who fashioned the gates paid 
particular attention to Mikhail the Archangel does not 
upset my chronology. He was held in particular reverence 
by Yaroslav whose helmet bore the following inscription: 
“Great Archistrategist of the Lord, Mikhail, help thy ser- 
vant Fyodor.” Ў 

Thus, the gates are probably the work of Suzdal crafts- 
men ordered by the princes between 1227 and 1237. This 
enlarges our picture of the servants of the Mother of God 
who worked tin and roofed, and the stonemasons who 
laid the marble floors, Suzdal appears as a major indus- 
trial centre of Zalessk Rus, "the strong Suzdal Land," 
which still abounds in remarkable memorials of Rus art! 

Remains of Suzdal letters have been preserved in the 
Lavrenty and other chronicles. Suzdal is also frequently 
mentioned in Russian bylinas. 

Viadimir, the third centre of the Zalessk Land, 
began to develop only in the 12th century. Some of the 
chronicles date its emengence to 991. According to the 
Supras! Chronicle, when Vladimir Svyatoslavich was on 
his way to the Slovene land, he "built a gorod on the 
Klyazma River which he called Vladimir after his own 
name, the old town, and erected a wooden church te the 
Holy Mother of God, and surrounded it by a rampart, and 
built churches, and baptized people and appointed vice-. 
gerents." Several other chronicles give slighty different 
versions ol the event.? In other words, the report says that 
Vladimir built the old town surrounded by a wall (sop) 
within which stood a wooden church dedicated to the 


P Y. S. Medvedeva arrived at a similar date for the Suzdal gates In 
her article: The Dofe' of ihe Gates of De Sarda! Cofhedral (Kratkiye 
sopbshehenia [1 MK, Vol. XI, pp. 106-11). I must add that she does 
not connect the emer, of the gates witli the 1229 congress. 

i PSRL, Vol. XVIL, eol. 1. In 991, Vladimir went ta ihé Suzdal Land 
and "built a grad in his name Vladimir." (PSRL, Vol. VII, p. 313.) 
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Mother of God. But this report may be questioned because 
other chronicles ascribe the building of the gorod to Vla- 
dimir Monomakh. They say that Vladimir erected the first 
Church of the Saviour "50 years before the stone Church of 
the Assumption,” which was built by Andrei Bogolyubsky 
in 1158, Consequently, Vladimir Monomakh founded the 
town around 1108. 

This latter version is supported by the fact that the 
ohronicler’s account of the campaign launched by Prince 
Oleg from Murom against Suzdal makes-no mention of 
Viadimir although the road between the two towns passes 
through Vladimir.! 

Voronin believes that a sizable sett'ement of craftsmen 
and merchants existed on the site of the future town “in 
the 9th-10th centuries—long before Monomakh's time— 
and it apparently occupied the eastern lowlying part of 
the high bank.” He thinks that Monomakh built the royal 
town on the neighbouring heights between 1098 and 1108, 
Unfortunately, the author does not explain what he means 
by his “settlement of craftsmen and merchants" which 
was apparently unfortified. I am not aware of the existence 
of any such sett'ements in the 11th-13th centuries because 
unfortified settlements made their appearance only in the 
14th-15th centuries. I think it best therefore to accept the 
late llth and early 12th century as the date when Vla- 
dimir emerged, leaving aside the question of its industrial 
and commercial precursor.? 

The town arose as a princely citadel on the Klyazma. 
Its site was somewhat unusual for à commercial centre, 


t A. ByzHw, Ü spexewu осносания города Ваодимира ма Клязьме 
(A. Bunin, Concerning the Date of the Founding of Vladimir-on-KIyaz- 
ma), Arkhealogicheskige izsesficr i zametki isdavayemine Moshosskim ar- 

richeskint obshche stom, Nos. 5-6, 1896, pP. 179-89. 

+ Н.Н. Воронин, Социальная топография Baodnaupa XI-XII et- 
ков ц "черлежи" 1715 г. (М. N. Voronin, Vladimir's Social Topogre- 
Phy in the [2th-idih Centuries and the “Charts” of 1715), Saverskaya 
Lm a fk VIII, Mascow-Leningrad, 1946, p. 166. 
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for it would have been more conveniently placed at the 
point where the Nerl empties into the Klyazma and where 
Andrei Bogolyubsky later founded Bogolyubovo, his coun- 
try seat. It should be noted that the water route from Vla- 
dimir to Ryazan, so clear!y traced on the maps of present- 
day Vladimir territory, could not have been of great im- 
portance to the new town. The direct route from Ryazan 
lo Vladimir was not used even in the 13th century, travel- 
lers preferring the circuitous but more convenient way 
along the Klyazma, the Moskva and the Oka rivers. 

The Klyazma was an important artery leading to the 
West. But it became popular very late (on'y in the 12th 
century) when Zalessk Land expanded its trade boti 
with the West and the East. This led to frequenter cam- 
paigns by the Viadimir princes against the Great City, 
Le. the Great Bulgar. The fact that Bulgaria traded on 
an international scale is indicated by the report of the 
murder in Bulgaria of a certain Avraamy who refused to 
renounce Christianity.! The fact that Avraamy's remains 
were carried to Vladimir where he was venerated proves 
that he was of kindred faith with the Russians, probably 
a Georgian or an Armenian, for the Zalessk Land car- 
ried on rather lively intercourse with the Transcaucasus 
in the 12th century. It will be recalled that Andrei Bogo- 
lyubsky's son married Thamara, a Georgian queen. 

In the mid-12th century, the Zalessk Land began to 
develop its trade with the West, first and foremost with 
Smolensk. This is indicated by the arrival in Vladimir in 
1206 of the Bishop of Smolensk.? The Klyazma and the 
Moskva were gradually becoming busy arteries and ol- 
fered the shortest route between Smolensk in the West 
and the Great Bulgars in the East. The Lamenfation of 
Kuzmishehe, the Kievite over the body of Andrel Bogo- 
lyubsky bears witness to the fact that the town of Vladimir 


l Laorenty Annals, p. 430. Avraamy traded in various towns. 
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was famous in the East as well as the West. Among the 
numerous nationalities who came to trade in Vladimir Za- 
lessky were Greeks, Russians, Latins (Le, Catholics), 
Kema Bulgars and Jews.! 

Vladimir flourished in the second half of the 12th cen- 
tury and the first half of the 13th, when it became the seat 
of powerful princes—Andrei Bogolyubsky and Vsevolod 
Bolshoye Gnezdo. The people of Vladimir supported the 
princes in their struggle against pretenders from the “old” 
towns—Rostov and Suzdal. 

The establishment of a permanent royal residence in 
Vladimir greatly stimulated its development. The prince 
was accompanied by ‘his numerous men-at-arms who were 
the main consumers of arms and luxuries. The constant 
intercourse between the craftsmen and the royal court ts 
particularly evident from the account of the uprising in 
Bogo'yubovo after the death of Andrei Bogol yubsk y. 

The 12th-century chronicles tell us that its population 
included chiefly craftsmen and merchants. 

Even the local chronicler admitted that his compatriots 
were "small Volodimirians," "new" people, i.e., the juniors 
of the Rostovians. "These are our kho'op stonemasons,” 
was how the people of Rostov and Suzdal styled the Volo- 
dimiriams.? This reveals one of the main occupations of the 
people af that town—building in stone. No wonder it was 
so well developed in Vladimir itself. The Cathedral of the 
Assumption and the Dmitry Cathedral in Vladimir, the 
cathedral in Bogolyubovo and the remarkable Church of 
the Protection af Our Lady on the Nerl, the famous “apses” 
of the cathedrals in Vladimir and Yuryev Polsky, demanded 
high skill of the builders and stone-hewers. The chronicles 


1 foaty Annals, Bp: ADO-DI, The word "Latin" used' in this case prob- 
ably denotes an Italian (a Venetian or a Genoese) who had colori les in 
Constantinople and the towns of the Crimea. But the Latin could Just as 
well have been a German. Curiously enough, the chronicler denotes 
the merchants by their creeds (Catholics, Moslems, Jews) rather than by- 
thelr nationalities, 

3 Lagorendy Annals, p. 355. 
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mention several stone churches in the Zalessk Land built 
between the 11th and [3th centuries. But many more stone 
ckurches were built before the Mongolian invasion than 
the chronicle records account for, and this kept up the de- 
mand for stonemasons and stone-hewers. 

Many craftsmen were engaged in the interior decoration 
of churches and civic buildings. Glazed tiles dating from 
the l2th-13th centuries were discovered during excava- 
tions in Vladimir. Some of them were used on floors, others 
on cornices and walls. Alexandrovsky, who studied such 
liles from a church in the Vladimir detinets, suggests 
that they were fired in a Russian-type furnace, but not in 
one place, and adds that more than five men must have 
taken part in making them, 

From this he infers the following: "Sinee the tiles were 
made by different persons and under different conditions, 
it appears that they were manufactured at home, in the 
family, the tiles being fired in a Russian furnace," This sug- 
gests thal a number of Vladimir families produced custom- 
made glazed tiles. A great number of tiles—up to 3,460— 
were used in surfacing the floors of the church which stood 
above the gates. They were ordered from different crafts- 
men who made different produats, some of them of low 
quality "ski.lully covered with a smooth glaze."! 

The craftsmen were a prominent section of the Vladimir 
population but its leaders were the boyars and merchants. 
It cannot be fortuitous that the Lavrenty Annals mention 
merchants only twice and both times as ipart of Vladimir's 
population. In 1177, "the boyars and merchants" de- 
manded the execution of the imprisoned Rostislavichi 
princes; in 1206, the boyars and merchants organized a 
sending-off ceremony for Prince Konstantin who was leav- 
ing for Novgorod.? We find then that in contrast to Suzdal 
"ТВ. А. Александровский, /Т0дцйные лоловыс лашткц из расколок 
Детшница ай Ваййцишпе ГҮ, А. А1ехапйдгатвну, Glazed Floor Tiles fram 
the Excavations of the Viedimir Detinetsi, Materialy ¢ issleienania ро 


arkiwologi! SSSA, No. 11, pp. 230-43. 
1 footy Annals, pp. is. 401. 
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and Rostov trade together with the crafts was highly de- 
veloped in Vladimir. 

Vladimir's site is very similar to that of Kiev. It stands 
on the high northern bank of the Klyazma, which twists 
and turns between sandy banks. There is a forest in the 
distance on the southern bank. The hills fall away sharply 
towards the riverside, presenting impregnable posi- 
tions where the first citadel stood surrounded by deep 
ravines. 

Andrei Bogolyubsky was dissatisfied with the weak for- 
tifications when he made Vladimir his throne town. He 
began to build the Cathedral of the Assumption and 
"founded a large gorod."! We get an idea of the size of 
Viadimir in Andrei Bogolyubsky's time from the fact 
that its territory stretched to the Golden Gates built in 
1164. The territory enclosed by the ramparts was greater 
than that of other contemporary citadels. Thirty-two 
churches, "nearly the whole town," were affected by the 
great fire of 1185.2 

Vladimir was built up rapidly under Vsevolod Bolshoye 
Gnezdo, particularly aiter the great fire of 1193, The fol- 
lowing year Vsevolod founded (zalozhi) a detinets.4 The 
fact that the chronicler uses the word zalozhi instead of 
srublen may mean that the walls were built of stone. Vo- 
ronin's excavations have proved that the wall of the deti- 
nets was made of stone, and was from 1 to 1.7 metres 
thick. It also had a stone gate.‘ 

Students ol Vladimir antiquities agree that “the hill on 
which the cathedral and the royal court stood was sur- 
rounded by stone walls and served not only as a separate 


1 Loorenty Annals, рр; 330-31. 

2 Ibid., p. 372. In the fire of 1193 “half the town was razed" together 
with 14 ehurehes (p. 389). 

? ]hid., p. 390. 

! N.N. Voronin, Fortifications In ihe [2th Century Viedimir, Mate- 
rialy i issledovania po arkheologii SSSR, No. 11, pp. 215-23. 
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centre but also as a new inner fort which was called Pech- 
erny Gorod (subsequently the kremlin).": 

In the detinets stood the Cathedral of the Assumption 
and near that the bishop's mansion (oladychniye seni), At 
a distance there was the “great royal court"? with its 
magnificent Cathedral of Dmitry Selunsky. The latter was 
à royal temple and was connected with the court by gal- 
lories, whose remains were still evident in the 19th cen- 
tury. Special mention is made of the court of Konstantin 
Vsevolodovich, whose Church of St. Mikhail was burnt to 
the ground in 1227 among the other 27 churches in the 
town. 

A comprehensive picture of Vladimir is given by a 
group of students of local antiquities, who say: 

"In the early 13th century we find Vladimir à densely 
populated town, well built up and strongly lortified by à 
double line of fortifications, the first of which girdled the 
inner, or Pecherny, Gorod, forming a sturdy definets on 
the hill, while the others encompassed the new gored (sub- 
sequently called Zemlyanoi), which a‘most encircled the 
former on the west. The new gorod sprawled to the west oí 
the definels and surrounded it on three sides. The posad, 
Viadimir's third section in the east, was not mentioned in 
the chronicle and was probably later integrated with the 
town proper.* Vladimir's natural surroundings pushed the 
posad to the highland part of the lown. Ita podot, lowlying 
quarter, descended to the Klyazma, while a Church of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross is mentioned as having stood 
In the market-place.5 

iViadimir Zalessky played an important part in the 
development of Russian culture. It is connected with 





1 Sputnik po drecnemn Viedimirw i gorodam. Viadimirskoi gubernil, 
Vladimir, 1913, p. 23. (Hereafter quoted as Spulnik po Vladimiru.) 
2 Ipaty Annals, p. 426. 
„миш d p. 427. m: 
Sputnik po imire, pp. 23: 
* Laorenly Annals, p. HA 
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the compilation of 12th-13th-century annals as well as 
early hagiographies. The town is often mentioned in epic 
lore. 

Three towns of the Zalessk Land are mentioned for 
the first time in the 12th century. They are Moscow, Dmit- 
rov and Yuryev. Legend has it that they were all built by 
Yuri Dolgoruky. 

Some of the finds in Moscow prove that it was settled 
at an early date. Two massive neck grivnas made 
of twisted silver and two seven-plate pendants were 
discovered in 1847 during the construction of the Ar- 
moury. Dirhems dating from the 9th century were found 
on the site of the Church of the Saviour at the mouth 
of the Chertory Stream as well as near Simon's Monas- 
tery. 

Moscow is first mentioned in April 1147 as the meet- 
ing place of Yuri Dolgoruky and the Chernigov Prince 
Svyatoslav Olegovich. It is not known whether it was a 
gorod, a royal estate or a manor. The Toer Annals report 
in 1156 that "Grand Prince Yuri Vladimirovich founded 
the gorod of Moscow at the mouth of the Neglinnaya, 
above the Yauza River.” This report is often questioned 
as being of later origin, but does not in substance arouse 
particular suspicion, for the information that a gorod was 
built in Moscow and the approximate date of its founding 
could have been remembered or recorded although the 
chronology may not be precise. 

The story of Moscow's beginnings mentions the manors 
on its site belonging to boyar Kuchka who was killed by 
Yuri Dolgoruky. This story connected Moscow with its 
other name—Kuchkovo. Consequently, the legend which 
reached us in a I7ih-century record has a measure of truth 
in it. Besides, the young men of the Kuchkov family have 
gone down in history as Andrei Bogolyubsky's assassins. 
The latter fact is explained by Yuri Dolgoruky's action 
against their father, the wealthy boyar Kuchka. The 
question is whether Kuchkovo was a village or a go 
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rod. Legends of the 16th-17th centuries say nothing of the 
gored but only describe the “beautiful manors of boyar 
Kuchka."! 

Rabinovich, who made excavations in Zaryadye, an an- 
cient Moscow quarter at the foot of Kitai-Gorod Hill, has 
atrived at highly interesting conclusions. He says that 
Moscow had a posad as early as the 10th-1 [th centuries. 
“We managed to determine the outlines of a posad which 
stretched in a narrow strip along the bank of the river." 
It had a developed metal-working industry, jewellery, tan- 
ning and bootmaking industries, and had extensive trade 
tles reaching as far as Germany in the West, and 
Central Asia and Armenia in the East. But the author has 
allowed himself a few arbitrary conclusions. Does the dis- 
covery of dirhems in a place prove it to be necessarily 
connected with Central Asia? These may have been traces 
of ‘trade in the upper reaches of the Volga. The dirhems 
may have arrived in Moscow by a long and devious route. 
The same applies to a seal which Rabinovich dates to 
the late 11th century in spite of the fact that the writing 
on it has not been deciphered. It is very doubtful that in 
the late 11th century a cargo of goods with that seal was 
shipped directly from, say, Köln to Moscow? Another sur- 
prising fact is that Rabinovich dates all his finds in Mos- 
cow to the 10th-11th centuries. Only a bootmaker's shop 
is dated to the 12th century, and there seem to be no finds 
at all dating from the 13th century, It transpires that Mos- 
cow was much richer in the 10th-[1th centuries and that 
some kind of inexplicable regress had set in in the 12th- 
13th centuries. 1 think that the dating of the archaeolog- 
ical finds will have to be checked. 

Rabinovich has done much to study ancient Moscow, 
but I think he was wrong in divorcing the posad irom the 


1 Istaria Moskoy, Vol. 1, Moscow, (952, S o 

* М, Г. Рабинович, Раскопкц в Москаг а 1 «ду (М M. G Rabino 
vich, Exewoalions im Mas in 1950), Kratkiye nir ПМК 
Vol. XLIV, pp. 116-24. 
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town, for a posad was merely a part ol a town inhabited 
by craftsmen and merchants, and in the 12th century, it 
could not have existed without the gorod, the citadel. The 
chronicles and legends are unanimous in indicating Yuri 
Dolgoruky as the founder of Moscow although this does 
not at all imply that there were no settlements or fortified 
hamlets around Moscow belore him. 

None the less, the excavations in Zaryadye shed new 
light on the history of Moscow. But the “industrial posad 
with its developed metal-working, jewellery, tanning and 
bootmaking industries,” should be dated to the 12th-13th 
centuries. The chronicle report of the Mongolian devasta- 
tion of the town in 1237 describes it as rich and flourish- 
ing. At all events, the discoveries made by Rabinovich 
call for a revision of the idea that Moscow was a shabby 
Rus town. 

In the early 13th century, Moscow became a separate 
appanage vied for by the senior princes. In 1214, the an- 
nals mention the "Muscovites" as a group apart fram the 
royal men-at-arms, while the story of the Tatar invasion 
in 1237 describes Moscow as a big and densely populated 
town. The Tatars “set fire to the grad and the holy 
churches and burnt the monasteries and the manors and, 
alter taking much property, left"? However, even during 
the time of Daniil, the founder of the Moscow royal house, 
its kremlin occupied only a corner of the present-day 
Kremlin, while the posad, called Padol, stretched on in a 
narrow sirip under the Kremlin into what was later known 
as Zaryadye. 

Dmitrov occurs in the annals almost simultaneously 
with Moscow. “In the year 6662 (1154), Yuri had a son 
Dmitry,” says the chronicle, “he was then on the Yakh- 
roma River with his princess and founded a grad in hon- 
our of.his son and called it Dmitrov, while his son he 


` Ses my Jlpessn Moneta. (Ancien! Moscou), Moscow, 1947. 
а Геп Annals, p. 438. 
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called Vsevolod."! This report is of later origin, but ap- 
pears to be plausible. 

Dmitroy stood on the Yakhroma River where it takes 
a sharp bend to the west. At one time, it was a convenient 
water route of considerable importance. Dmitrov was the 
starting point of a route that led along the river to the 
upper reaches of the Volga. The new town commanded the 
north-western approaches of the Zalessk Land, for it 
stood near Moscow, the starting point of the direct route 
to Viadimir along the Klyazma. Thus, the simultaneous 
appearance of two citadels—Moscow and Dmitrov—was 
the result of the building efforts of Yuri Dolgoruky who 
was intent on fortifying the north-western frontiers of the 
Zalessk Land. 

Dmitrov's strategic position is revealed in an account 
of the war between Svyatoslav Vsevolodovich and Vsevo- 
lod Bolshoye Gnezdo in 1180. Advancing northwards from 
the Chernigov Land, Svyatoslav joined the Novgorodians 
and entered the Suzdal Land. The two armies met on the 
Viena River where they encamped on opposite banks for 
two weeks and engaged in sporadic clashes. “For that 
river,” say /pafy Annals, "was rapid and had steep banks. 
The Suzdalians stood on the hills, in the ravines and the 
hollows. Anticipating the bad roads in the spring, Svya- 
loslav turned back and on his way burned "the town of 
Dmitrov." 

In order to understand the events described above, two 
geographic points mentioned in the annals should be borne 
in mind—the Vlena River and the town of Dmitrov. This 
Viena can be no other than the Velya River, a tributary of 
the Dubna, which lows some 25 kilometres [rom Dmitrov. 
The meeting of the Novgorod and Chernigov armies must 
have taken place on the Upper Volga, Thence the joint 
forces of Svyatoslav and the Novgorodians proceeded to 


1 PSRL, Vol. XXV, IM 58, or Vol. IX, pp. 198-90, 
3 fpaty Annals, p. 
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the Suzdal Land up the Dubna, which led into the heart 
of the Zalessk Land—to Pereyaslavl and Yuryev. The 
Suzdal troops lay in wait Ior them near the point where 
the Velya empties into the Dubna. The Velya does have steep 
banks and Its eastern bank is a row of hills cut by ravines. 
It was there the Suzdal army stood in the “ravines and 
hollows.” The inhabitants of the surrounding villages re- 
member some kind of battle which took place on the Velya 
although it well may have been during the French invasion 
of 1812. It was not along the Dubna (for it was winter) 
but along the road to Dmitrov that Svyatoslav retreated 
to the Volga. It is clear, therefore, that Dmitrov com- 
manded the western approaches of the Zalessk Land. 

Dmitrov's citadel is strangely situated. It occupies a 
small hill surrounded by a stout rampart at a distance 
from the Yakhroma. Its approaches were protected by 
swampy meadows north and west of the rampart. A small 
stream, the Staraya Yakhroma, which in early times, par- 
ticularly during the spring floods, was navigable by small 
cralt, ows almost under the ramparts. South-west of the 
citadel between the rampart and the stream there was a 
market. Nearby was a Pyatnitsa Church which was usu- 
ally erected in market squares. 

A 1214 report already mentions the predgradya, suburbs, 
which were burnt down by the people when Dmitrov was 
attacked by Muscovites led by Vladimir Vsevolodovich.' 
At that time, Dmitrov belonged to Prince Yaroslav Vse- 
volodovich of Pereyaslavl. In the clash between the Mus- 
covites and the Dmitrovians, the odds were in favour of 
the latter, but the towns still seemed to have been of equal 
strength, 

The construction of Yuryev is also connected in the 
legends with the activities of Yuri Dolgoruky, who in 1152 


1 "The Dmitrovians, hearing that Vladimir was a prasi, them- 
delves burnt down all the, and shut themselves in. Vladimir, 
upon his arrival, could da nothing to them, for the Dmitrovians fought 
valiantly in the gorod.” (Letopisets Pereyaslaciya Suzdalstogo, p. 112.) 
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"founded the gorod of Yuryev called Polsky." The above 
date is naturally approximate but the facts appear to be 
authentic. The Lavrenty Annals tell us that Yuryev had a 
stone church, destroyed by Svyatoslav Vsevolodovich, 
"which was built by his grandfather Yuri Vladimirovich."! 
Yuryev slood in the centre of the Zalessk Land. Its 
“Yuryevskoye polye” was a great battle-field in the ‘inter- 
necine wars. In 1177, a battle was fought on the Koloksha 
River at the foot of Pruskovaya Hill. S. Sheremetev says 
that the manor of Slavrovo on the Koloksha River was 
27 versis from Yuryev along the old road to Vladimir? 
A more famous battle was fought near Yuryev in 1216 
in the field between the Yuryeva and Avdova hills “where 
the manor of Chislovskiye Gorodishchi still stands with 
traces of ancient earthen ramparts."! The battle on the 
Liplisa River was one of the biggest battles In the pre 


X Mongolian period. 


Yuryev flourished for no more than half a century. But 
even at that time it was not a much-coveted appanage. 
During a division of the Zalessk Land after the death 
of Vsevolod Bolshoye Gnezdo, the town fell to his third 
son Vladimir who "did not wish to go and rule in Yuryev" 
and fled to Volok, and thence to Moscow where he was in- 
stalled as prince, naturally, not without the consent of 
the Muscovites.* Later, Svyatoslav, Vsevolod's fourth son, 
became prince of Yuryev. In 1230-34, he built the famous 
Yuri Cathedral which was decorated with stone car- 
vings. 

Yuryev was built on the bank of the Koloksha "in a 
swampy lowland surrounded by hills” where the Gza 
River joins the Koloksha.' The town stood in a hollow and, 


1 Eeoreaiy Annals, p. 433. 
ui x Polsky i Romanedakipe safchinyg Smerdoco | Kliny. pp. 32» 
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as a citadel, resembled neighbouring Dmitrov which was 
founded almost at the same time. 

It was called Polsky alter the surrounding opolye, an 
undulating plain cleared of forest. Hs soil was considered 
to he the most fertile in the former Vladimir Province. 

Pereyaslavl, which is usually called — Pereyaslavl 
Zalessky, emerged later than the other big towns of that 
land. The area around Pereyaslavl, or Kleshchino, Lake 
was settled from early times. The opening pages of the 
chronicle say that the area around Lake Kleshchino was 
inhabited by the Merya tribe: "And the Merya also live on 
Kleshchino Lake." 

It derived its name from an ancient settlement—the 
town of Kleshchin—mentioned in a list of Rus towns of 
the late Idth and early 15th century. The name appears 
to be of Slav origin. The town probably stood on the high | 
eastern shore of the lake at a point surrounded by a rem- 
part near the present-day village of Gorodishche. “Its 
rather sturdy fortifications, 500 metres in circumference, 
still stand in the form of dilapidated walls with four gaps 
where the gates had once been."! The town stood on the 
shores of Lake Pereyaslavl from the earliest times. 

The conditions for the development of urban life were 
similar to those prevailing in the Rostov area. The lake 
abounded in fish of which Pereyaslavl herring was par- 
ticularly valuable. The fertile soil of the Pereyaslavl opolye 
was conducive to agriculture. The Nerl River which 
empties into the Volga must have been of some commer- 
celal importance. 

Earliest Pereyaslavl, or Kleshchin, was probably not an 
important town, otherwise the annalist would have men- 
tioned it when he wrote of the lake of that name. The town: 
began to grow under Yuri Dolgoruky, who in 1152 "trans- 
ferred the gorod of Pereyaslavl from Kleshchin, and built 


tH. H. Воронин, /Тереясапаль Заласекий (M. M. Voronin, Peregü- 
slaw Zafesshy), Mosenw, 1948, p. 6. n 
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it greater than the old one, and erected in it a stone church 
to the Holy Saviour.”! 

The new town was named Pereyaskvl in honour of the 
southern Pereyaslavl, which Yuri Dolgoruky knew very 
well. The small stream which flows into the lake where the 
town stood was named Trubezh, because Pereyaslav! in the 
south also stood on the Trubezh. The towns of Southern Rus 
served as prototypes for the princely towns of Zalessk Rus. 

The new town was often called Pereyaslavl Novy. In 
1195 it was “founded” anew and surrounded by wooden 
walls.? Remains of the old rampart, which was repeatedly 
repaired, and traces of a moat are still visible. Voronin's 
excavations have proved that the gorod and the cathedral 
in Pereyaslayl were “built in a deserted and uninhabited 
place."3 Its walls were 2.5 kilometres long—much longer 
than the ramparts in Dmitrov, Yuryev and Moscow. 

Pereyaslavi's site was very similar to that of Dmitrov, 
for like the latter it was protected by high walls and a 
surrounding swamp. 

In the 12th century, Pereyaslav] became prominent 
among the towns of the Zalessk Land. The fact that it 
had a Cathedral of the Transfiguration, which was started 
under Yurl Do'goruky in 1152 and completed under Andrei 
Bopolyubsky, is an indication that the princes had an eye 
on that town. One of the relics dating back to the early 
years of Pereyaslavl’s existence is the famous chalice 
fashioned by Rus craftsmen in the 12th century with an 
image of St. Georgy, Yuri Dolgoruky'’s patron saint.* 


1 PSRL, Vol, IX, p. 197. 

3 Chraniele of Peregaslam Susdalsky, p. 73 Tor 1157. "That same year 
Grand Prince Vsevolod founded the gared of Fereyaslavl inthe month 
of July, the 29th day. It was built the same year." (Ibld., p. 102.) 

s g Н. Воронин, Раскопки в Лереяслаала Залесскои „ М. Маго" 
nin, Exemations im Pereyasao! Zalessho), Maerimiy i i ala ро 
arkheologii SSSR. No. 11, р. 190). 

4A. Opemanxon, Заметка о REPEAL cog 
(A. Oreshnikew, Mote om ithe Chalice a Рикта! Zalesseg Cathedral), 
Arkheologicheskiye izvestia 1 zumefh! izdgcayemiye Maskousbigt arkheala- 
gichestim obshehesfoom, Filth Year, No. 11, Moscow, 1897, pp. 837-45. 
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Peteyaslavl first appears as a major urban centre in the 
internecine war which followed the assassination of Andrei 
Bogolyubsky. "The Vladimirians were of one mind with 
the Pereyaslavlians,"! is the comment a Pereyaslavl an- 
nalist makes on the events of that period. This alliance 
is an indication of the united front presented by the new 
towns in their struggle against the ancient centres. The 
people of the two towns always acted together. It should 
be noted, however, that the Lavrenfy Annals speak 
throughout only of the "Vladimirians," but the Pereyaslavl 
chronicler adds: "and the Perevaslavlians." In the events 
of the late 19th century, Pereyaslavl clearly ranked fourth 
among the towns of Zalessk Rus. Before his death, 
Vsevolod Bolshoye Gnezdo gave Rostov to his eldest son 
Konstantin, Vladimir to his second son Yuri, and Pereva- 
slav] to Yaroslav, his third son. 

Pereyaslav! flourished markedly, though briefly, under 
Yaroslav Vsevolodovich, a strong prince who made it his 
throne town, The extent of its trade is seen from a report 
about Yaros!av's persecution of the Novgorod and Smo- 
lensk merchants in 1216 “who came to trade in his land.” 
One hundred and fifty Novgorod and 15 Smolensk mer- 
chants were killed. 

Yaroslavl made 115 appearance almost simultane- 
ously with Pereyaslavl. It was founded at a point where 
the Kotoros! River empties into the Volga. We are not 
aware of the exact date of its founding, but its name in- 
dicates that this took piace during thè reign of Yaroslav 
the Wise. It was most probably founded between 1026 and 
1036, when Yaroslav was reported to have toured Rostov 
region. But it may have been founded much earlier. The 
annals say that Yaroslav initially ruled in Rostov and 
moved to Novgorod only after the death of his elder 


1 Chronicle of Pereyasfao! Suzdalshy, p. 86. 
t P, Semyonov, Geograph raphico-Sfatislical Dietlanarg of the Russian 
Empire, Vol. V, St. Petersburg, 1885, p. 972- 
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brother Vysheslav. This occurred not later than 1015. Yaro- 
slav’s connections with Rostov are manifest, since the 
Kotoros| takes its source in Lake Rostov. Yaroslav] was 
therefore meant to guard the route from the Volga to Ros- 
tov. This suggests that it was founded prior to 1015. 

In the annals, Yaroslavl first occurs in 1071. As in Ros- 
tov, its pagan sentiments were high. The uprising in the 
Rostov Land was engineered by "two soothsayers” from 
Yaroslavl.! 

A peculiar feature of Yaroslavi's history was its stow 
development as an urban centre in the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies, despife the fact that, in contrast to Rostov, it stood 
on the great Volga route. This shows once again how risky 
are speculations about the origin of some towns as com- 
mercial centres. The general revival of the Volga route in 
the carly 13th century was also feit in Yaroslavl. 

The reports of thal period describe Yaroslavl as a siz- 
able town. In the fire of 1221, it lost 17 churches. It had 
a special royal court, where Konstantin Vsevolodovich 
erected a stone Church of the Assumption. Yaroslavl's en- 
hanced kmportance in the early 13th century is seen from 
the fact that the Rostov bishop was styled the shepherd 
and teacher “to Rostov and Yaroslavl and Ugliche Polye” 
as well as by the emergence of a royal dynasty in Yaro- 
slavi. 

Preliminary excavations on the territory of the former 
detinets in Yaroslav] have so far yie:ded very little for the 
history of the town between the lith and 13th centuries. 
Fishing, it appears, was one of Its important industries, 
"testified to bv the numerous plumwnels and boats with 
iron-riveted plaling."* Among other finds were the re- 
mains of a stone church, presumably that of the Assump- 


ofa! 25 Crthe pond of ¥ lav] caught fi d Ту all 
i 423 ("Tle of Yaroslavl cau ire and was nearly n 
razed, and Ri churches 17 were burned"), np. 418, eh 420. 
H. Bapowxm, Pucewu а Ярославле (М. N erg E "pd 
ton T кы Materialy i issledovenia po arkhenlagli SSS , No. 
» PP: "das . 
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tion of 1216, fragments of tile brick almost like the brick 
used in the Cathedral of the Assumption at the monastery 
of a Vladimir princess of the early 13th century. The 
meagre results of the excavations in Yaroslavl may very 
well be the result of the fact that they were made on a 
limited territory. 

The ancient town stood on a promontory where the 
Kotoros] joins the Volga and where the Cathedral of the 
Assumption and several churches used to stand. This part 
of the town was subsequently called Rubleny Gorod and 
was adjacent to Zemlyanol Gorod. 

Uglich, or Ugliche Polye, is first mentioned in 1149 in 
connection with the war between the Novgorodians and 
the Suzdalians.’ Its name is explained by the fact that at 
the point where it stands the Volga makes a sharp turn, 
resembling a corner (uglich), but it is hard to say what 
truth there is in this etymological essay. A legendary histo- 
ry of Uglich says that it was inhabited by people “who were 
called Uglyani in olden times, and who lived in settlements 
along the bank of that River Volga." It adds that the town 
was built by a minor prince, Yan, in the 10th century. But 
this is fiction, pure and simple, dating from the 17th-18th 
centuries The fact that Uglich is mentioned only once 
again, in the note for 1231, shows that it was not very im- 
portant in that land before the Mongolian invasion. 

-~ Nizhny Novgorod began to rise in the early 13th cen- 
tury. It was founded in 1221 by Yuri Vsevolodovich.? Its 
geographical position was exceptional. It stood on Dyat- 
lovy Hills where the Oka empties into the Volga. Melnikov 
has adduced cogent proof that an earlier Rus town had 
stood on the site of the one built by Yuri, which In turn 


1 faorenty Annals, p. 204. | 
'P. Gilyaroy, Legends in fhe Russian iniia! Chronicle, Moscow, 
1876, pp. 321-25; see also @. Keecers, Hemopun eapada Vea (F. Kis- 
gel, A History af the Torn er Uglich, Yaroslavl, 1844. 
ny" founded a grad at the mouth of the Oka." (Laorenfy Annals, 
p. 423. 
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was preceded by a still earlier settlement! An old but 
authentic story has the section of later Nizhny Novgorod 
inhabited by the Mordva. “And the land was held by the 
pagans, the Mardva," says the later and confused Nov- 
gored chronicle. 

It would appear that a Mordovian townlet had stood 
on the site of Nizhny Novgorod, while the Rus settlement 
at the mouth of the Oka began to grow with the increased 
intercourse between Zalessk Rus and Volga Bulgaria? 

Nizhny Novgorod became a base for the campaign of 
the Rus princes against the Mordovian lands. By the time 
of the Mongolian inyasion it had developed so far that 
the chronicler styles it as a second Novgorod. Among the 
features that gave it a character apart were its stone 
Church of the Saviour built in 1225, and the Monastery 
of the Mother of God, which stood outside the town limits. 
Its magnificent site on the hills overlooking a mighty 
river was so reminiscent of Kiev thal some of the latter's 
topographical names were transferred to the new town. A 
Pochaina River made its appearance in Nizhny Novgorod 
while its monastery was named Pechera. 

Volok-Lamsky is first mentioned in 1135 as the ral- 
lying point for the Novgorod and Kiev armies.‘ The name 
Volok indicates that a water route lay along the Lama, 
the Shosha and the Volga. The Lama was mavigable dur- 
ing spring floods. The town probably sprang up where the 


ІП. И, Мельников, © amapan u каган городах a Hurin Нсагароде 

р 1. Melnikov, Cancerning the Old and Mew Gorods in nd Noogorod) 
ruduy IV. Arkheologicheshogn syezdav Kazani, 1877, рр. 178-85. 

à J[.M. Kanrepen, Husceropodexoe /I'oanuxse. X-XVI ceros (L.M. Kap- 
terev, The Nishay Moogored Area of ihe Volga [ram the ГОТА бо бае ГОА 
Centuries), Gorky, 1999, pp. 75-TB; see also C. Aratoman, l'apurui —H ux- 
mul HossopoJ (5. Agalonov, Gorky-Nizhng Noogerad), Moscow, 1547. 

^ Laorenly Annals, pp. 425-29. 

à Laoreniy Annals, pp. 287, 367; M. П. Машкоп, wil et- 
бор & Bosoxnagacxe (1. P. Mashkov, Cabhedral of Mhe - ection in 
Volokolamsk), Sbornik salei o chest gr. P. S. Uvarovoi, Momow, 1916, 
pp- 295-310. 
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water route ended and the portage to Lake Trostenskoye 
began. The latter is the source of the Ozyorna, which emp- 
ties inta the Ruza, a tributary of the Moskva River. The 
anclent gorodishche and its walls stand to this day. It is 
situated on a small hill which rises Irom 11 to 17 metres 
above the surrounding countryside. On two sides the cita- 
del is washed by the Gorodnya River which flows into the 
Lama two kilometres below the town. There are no re- 
ports that it was an important town in the 12th-13th cen- 
turies. The Chronicle of Pereyaslaol Suzdalsky, in its item 
for 1213, mentions Volok as a settlement to which Prince 
Vladimir Vsevolodovich fled from Yuryev.t 

An item for 1209 first mentions Tver whose emergence 
Tatishehev, and Borzakovsky after him, dated to 1181, 
when the Novgorodians and the Chernigovites met “on 
the Volga at the mouth of the Tver."* It got its name from 
the Tvertsa, or Tver River, for it originally stood where it 
joins the Volga. The faot that it was first built on the 
northern bank of the Volga is taken as an indication that 
the Novgorodians regarded it as an outpost on their bor- 
der with the Suzdal Land, but in 1215 it was unquestion- 
ably an integral part pf the volosis under Prince Yaro- 
slav Vsevolodovich of Pereyaslavl.? The reports of the dis- 
cord between Yaroslav and the Novgorodians reveal the 
importance of the new town, which was situated on the 
most convenient road from Novgorod to the Suzdal Land. 
By seizing Torzhok and Tver, the Pereyaslav! prince cut 
Novgorod's supply routes and caused famine in the town. 

Tver's original site has not yet been discovered, al- 
though the chronicler's mention of the mouth of the Tver 
argues that it first stood on the northern bank of the 


РЕ. 1 “And he fed fo bd m fram Valok to Moscow." (Chroniele of 
i P 
N Annals, p. 38. 
* B. C. Bopsaxosekwiü, Hemapus Teepexoeo kneseceuma (V. S. Bar- 
zakovsky, History of the Toer Principality), St. Petersburg, 1876, pp. 
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Volga. The finds of 1Oth-century German coins on the ter- 
ritory of the town on the northern bank of the Tver indi- 
cate that it was settled at an early dale. Some scholars 
believe that the mention of the superior of Otroch Monas- 
tery, who visited Vladimir in 1206, proves the early set- 
tlement of Tver, but this is an obvious misunderstanding, 
for it ls the Otroch Monastery in Smolensk that is dealt 
with in the chronicles. Here is what it says: “There came 
to Vladimir at that time also the Smolensk bishop, 
Mikhail, Hie superior of Otroch Monastery, because they 
came from Smolensk from Mstislav to pray for Шш for- 
piveness.”! 

As a town, Tver took shape in the early 13th century, 

Kolomna also made its appearance only in the 12th 
century as a lown on the road between Vladimir and Rya- 
zan. It is first mentioned as a town in 1177 when Vsevolad 
Bolshoye Gnezdo learned in Kolomna that the Ryazan 
princes had gone to Vladimir “by another road."? The 
water route along the Klyazma, the Moskva and the Oka 
was a beaten track to the Ryazan Land and back. 

By that time, Kolomna had already become a juncture, 
for it linked up the upper and lower reaches of the Oka 
with the Moskva River basin.’ The Eastern chronicles say 
that Kulkan, a son of Genghis Khan, was killed at Ko- 
lomna.* 

It stood where the Kolomenka flows into the Moskva 
River and got its name from the former. Its site was well 
chosen from the defence standpoint, for the area around 
the confluence of the Moskva and the Oka is annually 


1 A. н. „Ве шинҥекий, Возникмсагише фехдальной Твера (А. №. Ver- 
shinsk menjaca of Feudal Toer), de istorii dokapitalisti- 
eheski A ов. 8-10, 1925. p. 114; Lavrenty Annals, p. 404. 

* Lasrenty Annos, pp 
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flooded by spring waters.! Kolomna's present-day krem- 
lin occupies a larger territory than the ancient gorod. As 
in other ancient towns, its market-place lay just beyond 
the kremlin wails. Its Pyatnitsa Gates remind us of the 
Pyatnitsa Church, a traditional feature of ancient market 
squares. 
As an urban settlement Bogolyubovo had a character 
apart. | 
The chronicler tells us that it arose as a royal seat simi- 
lar to Vyshgorod near Kiev. The choice of its site was a 
happy one, for it stood near the juncture between the Nerl 
and the Klvazma so that it commanded the approaches 
both to Vladimir and Suzdal. But this also had its dis- 
advantages, for its two powerful neighbours soon brought 
about its economie decline.* 

The distant north of the Zalessk Land boasted of 
Tour towns—Be:oozero, Ustyug, Vologda and Kostroma. 

Beloozero is mentioned in the opening pages of the 
chronicle which says: “The Ves sit in Belogzero.” The 
story about the invitation of the Varangians thas the 
legendary Sineus ruling Beloozero. Stories of its impor- 
lance and of the Ves who inhabited it are confirmed by 
Ibn-Fahdlan's reports about the land of the Visu, the 
source of the sable and black fox.4 But it is doubtful that 
it was a big populated locality in the 11th-13th centuries; 
what is more probable is that it was a fortified townlet 
where the pagan faith still held its ground as late as the 
lith century, if we are to believe the report about the 
uprising of the soothsayers in 1071. 

Ustyug is first mentioned in 1218 when it was cap- 
tured by the Bulgars.* It bears a Russian name denoting 


1 OQ. P. Bulich, Kolomna, Moscow, 1828, p. 8. 

* For details about Bogolyubovo see article by M. N. Voronin On 
ihe Banks of the Klyazma fka Niemen in ihe collection: Pa sedam 
dnonikh kullur. Dreonyaya Rus, pp. 255-68, 

а/а Ра аля Городе tò ihe oiga, p. 74. 

* Laorenty Annals, p. 476 ("ihe Bulgars took Ustyug™). The Usfyng 
(Arkhangelogorodskaya) Chronicle erroneously calls them Tatars. 
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that it was situated at the mouth of the Yug River (Usi- 
Yug) where it meets the Sukhona. Its convenient site 
furthered its growth, and from the 13th to the 17th cen- 
turies it was a major town in the basin of the Sukhona 
and the Northern Dvina. 

Tradition has it that Ustyug was originally built on 
Mount Gleden on the right bank of the Sukhona where it 
joins the Yug. Later it was transferred to the left bank 
of the Sukhona, 4 kilometres from Gleden, with only 
ч Monastery of the~ Trinity remaining on the old 
site, 

Local lore has it that the town was transferred because 
the Yug River was gradually washing away Mount G'e- 
den. Yet the Monastery of the Trinity stands to this day 
on the old site, and there appears to be no immediate 
danger of landslides. This suggests that the transfer was 
effected for commercial and strategic reasons following 
an intensification of attacks by the Kama Bulgars in the 
early 13th century. 

The town stood on the northern bank of the Sukhona, 
which served as a barrier against incursion from the 
south. Indeed, its gorodishche, which was situated at a 
distance from its subsequent centre, was a fort in a de- 
pression surrounded by swamps and the valley of a small 
tributary of the Sukhona. It resembled the gorodishches 
of Viadimir-Suzdal Rus, such as those at Dmitrov and 
Pereyaslavl. It was on the bank of the Sukhona where 
there must have been a landing-stage. In the 17th century 
the old town was called a gorodishehe “beyond the old 
rampart.’ 

Stories of ancient Ustyug describe it as a rich and 
rather densely populated town. 

Despite the scarcity of reports about Ustyug, it appears 
as one of the major Rus towns in the distant north. And 


1 Борне Дунаев, Город Kem Besneut (Boris Dunayev, The Toma 
ef Mayug Veliky), Obrazovaniye Publishing House, 1919. 
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that is how it is described in the Discourse on fhe De- 
struction of the Rus Land, according to which the Rus land 
in the east stretches up to Ustyug beyond which live the 
“pagan Toimitsy.” 

Vologda deserves mention among the towns of the 
north. An old report says that Gerasim of Vologda arrived 
from Kiev in 1147 “before the building of the gorod of Vo- 
logda." The Life of Gerasim is a late and doubtful source, 
but the date of Gerasim's arrival in the town may have 
been recorded in the margins of monasterial books or in 
the concluding remarks. Novgorod's treaty with Yaroslay 
Yaroslavich in 1263 reveals that Vologda existed in the 
13th century. 

Excavations in Vologda yielded a “fragment of a black 
twisted glass bracelet, dating from between the 11th and 
13th centuries,” an indication that a settlement had stood 
on the site even before the Mongolian invasion.! 

Kostroma had also emerged before the Mongolian in- 
vasion and was reportedly burned in 1214.* 

The belief that the town was originally built on the site 
of the Gorodishche settlement on the right bank of the 
Volga was disproved by excavations at the turn of the 
century, for the finds on the site dated from the early 
ages. No [1th- or 12th-century objects were found. Some 
of them made it clear that until the mid-13th century Kost- 
roma had stood on the left bank of the Volga on the ter- 
ritory of the present-day town. It was named after the 
Kostroma River. * 

Its original deiinefs was on a high hil] at the confluence 
of the Sula and the Volga where the wooden Church of 
Fyodor Stratilat, mentioned in the annals for 1276, once 
stood. An old rampart was still visible on the site in the 


1 А. В. Никитин. Рдбкапки а Hoaceüe 5 I948 sody (A. V. Mikitin, 
Excavations in Vologda in. 1948), Krafkiye soobshehenia //M K, Vol. LI, 


1953, pp. 98-104. 
2 Chronicle of Pereyasian! Suzdalsky, p. 111. 
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17th century and yielded an abundance of ceramics during 
the excavations. Vessels discovered in Kostroma “are al- 
ways broader than they are high"—a local feature. 

Another remarkable find was a clay stove with pieces 
of white glass and iron slag used in the making of glass. 
“The materials discovered there suggest that pre-Mon- 
golian Kostroma had a special workshop for making glass 
bracelets." Similar workshops dating from thal period 
were discovered only in Kiev.! 


1 М.В. Фехнер, Раскопки а Koemnpoae (M. V. Fekhner, Excavations 
im AKostroma), Kratkige soobzhchenia HIM K, Vol. XLVII, pp. 100-03. 
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Chapter Nine 
RYAZAN LAND 


A list of Rus towns in the late 14th and early 15th cen- 
tury shows that there was a considerable number of ur- 
ban settlements in the Ryazan Land, but most of them 
were apparently small: There were only four towns 
with a big popu‘ation—Ryazan, Murom, Pronsk and pos- 
sibly Pereyaslavl Ryazansky. 

Ryazan, now known as Staraya Ryazan, was built on 
the high right bank of the Oka just below the point where 
it meets the Pronya. It is first mentioned in 1096 in connec- 
tion with the war between Oleg Svyatoslavich and Vladi- 
mir Monomakh, but unquestionably existed much earlier.* 
llovaisky believed its name to be a derivative of the local 
word ryasa, meaning a boggy or swampy place.’ But this 
suggestion is not a happy one. Ryazan was most probably 
named after some Mordovian tribal name like Erzya. 

It makes its appearance in the chronicles at a rather 
late date (1096), but from then on Ryazan and the Rya- 


‘See my List of Rus Teens, Near and Distanl (Jstoricheakiye Zapis- 
ki, Ma. 40, 1952, Рр. 214-59). 

1? aerenty Anna р. 223. 

*% Д. Иловайекий, Истарин Рязпнекол» княжестаа (D. LHovaisky, А 
History of Ryazan Principality), Moscow, 1858, p. 23. 
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zanians are almost continuously mentioned in the records. 
The Ryazanians and their princes waged an unceasing 
struggle against the grand princes at Viadimir for suprem- 
acy in North-Eastern Rus. But the nature of the reports 
is such that we can glean ‘hardly anything about the town 
itself, which is easier studied with the aid ol the spade. 

In the 12th-13th centuries that part of the Ryazan Land 
which lay along the Oka and the Pronya was rather densely 
populated as shown by the reports about the several set- 
tlements in that area, The upper reaches of the Pronya were 
close to those of the Don. Ryazan was a kind of link in 
one of the caravan routes from the area between the Volga 
and the Oka to the shores of the Sea of Azov. Its fertile 
soil, floodland meadows and the river rich with fish, 
favoured the growth of the town. 

Staraya Ryazan was a major town of that land. 

To this day we find the remains of an ancient rampart 
which surrounded the town on three sides. On the fourth 
it was protected by the steep river-bank. Its territory was 
greater than that of conventional citadels. 

Mongait, who has made most thorough topographical 
studies of Staraya Ryazan, gives the following descrip- 
tion of its gorodishehe: “Ryazan's gorodishche, now a cul- 
tivated field, is surrounded by a rampart and a deep moat 
in the south and east. In the north, it ends in a ravine at 
the bottom of which flows the Serebryanka Stream which 
emplies into the Oka. Its southern section lies partially 
along the right bank of the Chornaya River and the west- 
ern is washed by the Oka. The wall separated the field 
from the ancient gored which occupies some 48 hectares 
and in plan resembles a rectangle." 

An important feature of its goradishehe was a hill in its 
northern section. This hill was separated from the rest of 
the gorodishche by a ravine, a former moat, Mongait be- 





1A. Л. Монгайт, пафия Старой Рязани (А. 1. Мопваії, 4 То- 
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lieves that it was the site of the earliest Slav settlement 
of the 10th century which later spread to the entire terri- 
tory now encompassed by the inner wall. In the 11th cen- 
tury, it was the site of the kremlin. In the 12th century, 
Ryazan was surrounded by extensive walls; the prince 
and the boyars moved to the more convenient southern 
section, where the cathedrals of the Assumption and of 
Saints Boris and Gleb stood. 

The arrangement suggested by Mongait is very pluu- 
sible but requires further study. It is very similar to the 
layout of ancient Kiev, where the original town was also 
concentrated around the Church of the Tithes and later 
shifted to St. Sophia's Cathedral. It is doubtful that the 
walls went clear round the town because some crafts re- 
quired easy access to water and were usually established 
on lowlying river-banks. It is impossible to say how lar 
the handicraft neighbourhoods stretched, because the 
town later declined in importance and the earlier layout 
was forgotten. At any rate, its traces should be found in 
the vicinity of the gorod, possibly in the area around Sta- 
raya Ryazan village. 

The town had two cathedrals. The cruciform plan of one 
of them, the Cathedral of Saints Boris and Gleb, was taken 
by some scholars as an indication of the influence of 12th- 
century Caucasian architecture, as in the case of the church 
in Oleg's townlet at the confluence of the Pronya and 
the Oka! This is of great interest to the historian con- 
sidering the ties that existed between the neighbouring 
Zalessk Land and the Caucasus. 

The caches discovered on the territory indicate that 
Ryazan was once a rich town. In 1822, local peasants dis- 
covered within the rampart a cache of gold objects in a 
rollen sack which lay at a depth of 0.6 metre. It included 
li round breast badges (barma), adorned with precious 





1A. L Nekrasov, Essays on the History of Ancient Киз Architecture 
between the (1th and (7th Centuries, pp. 73-77. 
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stones, enamel and pearls. The first students of the cache 
noted that a medallion with Irina's portrait bore the in- 
seription "Orina," the "o" being an indication that it was 
made by a Russian.t 

To'stoi and Kondakov believe that some of the medal- 
lions were made “by local Ryazan craftsmen." They note 
that the “filigree work, while remaining of the old type, 
is distinguished by its rare perfection and unprecedented 
fineness, clearly testifying to the skill of Rus craltsmen."* 
Judging by their rich ornamentation, the Ryazan badges 
were made by court craftsmen. 

The recurrent discoveries of caches in the Ryazan area 
prove that the valuables could mot have been accidentally 
brought to that distant part of Ancient Rus. Such caches 
were found in Staraya Ryazan in 1868 during the tilling 
of land near the remains of the ancient wall of the goro- 
dishche, and in 1887 after a landslide of the rain-soaked 
side of a hill on which there was a country churchyard. 
The objects in the second cache were wrapped up im a 
cloth and lay at a depth of 32 arshins below the surface. 
The Ryazan caches are remarkably uniform in composition. 
Most of the articles are shoulder ornaments in which Rya- 
zan craftsmen appear to have specialized. The difference 
in ornamentation indicates that they were made not only 
for the royal court but also for sale. 

Recent excavations reveal that Staraya Ryazan had 
many craftsmen working ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
One of its huts yielded "tin ingols and numerous cuttings 
of thin copper sheeting, small copper objects and copper 
shavings.” A hole near a craftsman's semi-pit-dwelling 
yielded “a great quantity of iran slag, blooms, a hammer 


1 Ryazanskipe russkiye dreomosti iff szoesfiye o sfarinaykh i begat 
velükokngazheshibh ii tsarabikh wbranstunbh malidenaykl s 1822 g. ja 
sla Siaraya Ryazan, St. Petersburg, 1831. 

* [, Tàlstoi and M. Kondakov, Russian Anfiquities, Issue V, p. IH. 

14.5. Gushchin, Memorials of Art Croffs im Anzimt Rus in бле ЙБ 
Mth Centuries, pp. 77-80. 
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and chisel." Staraya Ryazan specialized in cloisonné en- 
amel. Repeated finds of necklaces, very often of the rich- 
est kind, indicate that it was a centre of their production. 
But smaller and less expensive objects for the common 
market were also manufactured. Ryazan objects were dis- 
tributed not only in neighbouring Rus lands but also 
among the Mordovian population. This is proved by the 
discovery of “thin narrow copper strips used to make 
Mordovian plaitclasps."! 

The excavations yielded main'y pit-dwellings and semi- 
pit-dwellings of craftsmen. Bul there were also surface 
structures of much greater size. One building was rather 
spacious and had a clay stove in a corner. To the north of 
it stood a barn where prains of rye wore discovered. The 
central and south-eastern sections of Staraya Ryazan 
were less densely populated than its northern section, 
judging by their thin cultural layer. They may have been 
inhabited by wealthier people whose estates were sur- 
rounded by orchards and vegetable gardens. In its heyday, 
Staraya Ryazan was a typical medieval town: its houses 
alternated with vegetable patches, orchards and vacant 
lots, 

The records depiet Ryazan as a big centre which had 
its own princes since the lale 11th century. A prominent 
figure among them was Yaroslav Svyatos'avich, the 
youngest brother of the famous Oleg of Chernigov. The 
establishment of the Chernigov line of princes In Ryazan 
indicated that it was settled from the Severyane Land. 
This explains the unceasing and bitter struggle between 
the Ryazan and Vladimir princes. The difference between 
the Ryazan and Zalessk lands did not lie only in the 
fact that they were ruled hy different royal houses but 
also in their different tribal origin: the Ryazanians sprang 
from the Vyatichi and the Severyane, and the Vladimir- 
ians from the Krivichi. 


! ALL. Mongait, òp. cit., pp. 1049-15. 
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Іп 1195, Ryazan already had its Cathedral of Saints 
Boris and Gleb with a burial vault of the Ryazan princes. 
Excavations have revealed the foundations of three stone 
eathedrals—the Assumption, Our Saviour and of Saints Boris 
and Gleb. Its fortifications were made of wood. This is 
evident Irom the chronicle reports about the firing of the 
“grad” in Ryazan in 1208, at the order of Vsevolod Bol- 
shoye Gnezdo. The same report indicates that the word 
“Ryazanians” was used to denote the townsfolk, who were 
capable of addressing the Vladimir prince with “violent 
words, according to their custom and their unru'iness." 
But having ordered the burning of the fortifications, Vse- 
volod spared the people and their properly! It is nol 
known when the bishop's residence was transferred from 
-Murom to Ryazan, but at any rate it took place not later 
than the beginning of the 13th century. 

Murom was the second centre of the Ryazan Land. It 
is one of the earllest Rus towns which has retained its 
pre-Slavonic name. The Primary Chronicle mentioned the 
existence of a people called the Muroma who gave the 
lown ils name, As late as the 16th century, local lore re- 
tained stories about Murom's stiff resistance to the intro- 
duction of Christianity and about its erstwhile glory. The 
author of à story about Murom even tried to interpret its 
name as follows: “It had stone and marble walls and that 
is why it was named Murom.™? 

The belief in the glorious past of their native towns is 
frequent not only among 16th-century authors but even 
among our contemporaries. What is more important in 
the story about Murom is the author's assertion that the 
town had stood “not where it is today, but was somewhere 
in the same grad at a distance from the present-day 


1 “And the grand prince ordered all oe ple to leave the grad 
and with oe and. n all had gone he ordered the grad fired." 
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grad."! This latter was the Murom Staroye Gorodishche. 
Hence, the ancient pre-Slavonic Murom lay somewhere 
nearby. 

Murom makes us inquire as to why a major town arose 
in that particular part of the Oka basin. This may be due 
to its proximity ta the neighbouring Mordovian lands with 
which it was connected by the Tesha as well as the Moksha 
and the Tsna. Originally, Murom, like Beloozero and its 
surrounding country, the Visu, may have emerged as a 
trading centre between the neighbouring Mordovian lanils 
and Great Bu'gar. This assumption is confirmed by the 
fact that in 1088 "the Bulgars took Murom." This report 
reveals Murom's ties with the Kama Bulgars and their 
elaims to it. ; 

The chronicle suggests that Murom had existed as early 
as the 9th century. At all events, in the late 10th and early 
lith century, we fnd it ruled by an independent prince, 
G'eb Vladimirovich? who was killed at the order of 
Svyatopolk the Damned. 

The Lay of Grad Murom insists that Gleb failed to van- 
quish the “godless” people and for two years lived some 
12 versts from the town. This may be an echo of some 
factual event. In the 11ih-12th centuries the princes Borls 
and Gleb were regarded as Murom's patron saints so that 
one of its cathedrals was dedicated to them. 

The scholar cannot ignore the date of the establishment 
of Christianity in Murom, because it is connected with 
the installation of Rus princes on the Oka. We are already 
aware from the report of the exeqution of the Novgorod 
posadnik Konstantin, who had fallen into disgrace, that 
Yaroslav the Wise had held Murom* Nevertheless, many 
scholars date the introduction of Christianity to a later 


1 Н. Серебрянскнӣ, Дреллерусскио княжеские житшя (№. бегебтуай" 
sky, Hagiagraphies of. Ancient Rus), Chlenia v obshchestce istoril i 
dresnasiei Rossiiskibhe, 1915, Book 3, Ad a, pp. 100-01. 

3 Laorenig Annals, pp. 201, 118. 

3 PSRL, Vol. XV, p. 142. 
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period on the strength of The Lay of Grad Muram, accord- 
ing to which it was converted by Prince Konstantin and 
his sons Mikhail and Fyodor. The Lay is very confusing 
in its different versions but some scholars have made dis- 
concerted attempts to regard it as historically authentic. 

D. I. Ilovaisky believes that the people of Murom were 
converted in the early 12th century, assuming that the 
Konstantin of the hagiography was Yaroslav Svyatosla- 
vich despite the fact that his Christian name was Pank- 
raty.: The authors who have described Murom antiquities 
insist that Konstantin died in 1205.4 N. Serebryansky be- 
lieves that the date of the death of the princes given in 
the hagiography-—early 13th century—may be correct be- 
cause al the writing of Ihe hagiographies of the Murom 
princes (The Lay of Grad Murom) the only source was 
their tombstones. The name of Konstantin and the stories 
about the difficulty of converting the Muromites gave rise 
to the legend that it was Prince Konstantin who was re- 
sponsible for the act. 

I believe that the dates mentioned in the hagiographies 
of the Murom princes—1224 and 1282 (6731 and 6740)— 
may be regarded as authentic because the author himself 
speaks of the stone slabs discovered on the royal tombs 
which could have borne their names and dates? Murom's 
baptism had already taken place by that time, and Kon- 
stantin was proclaimed the apostle of Murom in imitation 
of Constantine the Great. As a consequence, his feast was 
celebrated on May 21, the feast of the aposto‘ic Constan- 
tine and Helen. 

In the late 11th century, there is mention of the Mu- 
romiles and of Murom as a big grad on the Oka. At that 
time, the prince of Murom was Yaroslav Svyatoslavich, 


% Д. Илонайский, Hampun Promeso mawena (D. DHovalsky, 

А mM Ryazan Principality), pp. 33-34; see also іп the Christian 
Calendar, Moscow, 1900, the item tar May al. 

1 Soutnik po Viadintiru, р: 322. 

aN. Serebryansky, op. cil, Book 3, pp. 238-38. 
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who is so styled in the message of Metropolitan Nikifor. 
By that time Murom was clearly a Christian town and in 
1174 it had a church "of Christ" bullt by Prince Georgy 
of Murom.! | 

The original llHü-century gorod stood in the Staroye 
Gorodishche where the Church of the Annunciation (later 
Annunciation Monastery) was situated. In the 16th cen- 
tury, It was regarded as the “first” church. The “great 
stone slabs” of the deceased princes were discovered there, 
The existence of a special Murom diocese indicates that 
IIth-century Murom was an important town, and its 
transfer to Ryazan marked the beginning of Murom's 
decline. 

Objects dating from between the 7th and 11th centuries 
were discovered in the Murom burial ground, some 500 
metres from the kremlin. 

They are typical of Murom burial grounds. This is partic- 
ularly true of the women's sepultures with their “rus- 
tling” pendants, miscellaneous rings, spiral bracelets, etc. 
The burial ground must have occupied an extensive part 
of present-day Murom. Y. I. Goryunova says that "the 
Murom settlement stood on the territory of the town, near 
its centre—the kremlin—as early as the 10th and begin- 
ning of the Lith century." This is borne out by the legend 
about Prince Gleb, who could not vanquish the pagans in 
Murom, It is very possible therefore that the Rus gorod in 
Murom emerged not in the 9th but rather in the late 10th or 
early 11th century, although the chronicle does not mention 
the town, as Goryunova believes, but the people, Muroma,? 

The excavations of lith- and 12th-century layers near 
the Church of Nikola Naberezhny on the bank of the Oka 
yielded iron slag and copper oxide, slate cross-pieces, Irag- 
ments of glass bracelets, cross-pieces for spindles and 
plummets. Because of their limited nature, the excavations 


1 [лел Annals, p. 347. 
з Е. М. Горюшова, poxckuid могильник (ү. 1, © nova, The 
Murom Burial Ground), Kratkiye soobshehenia HMK, 52, pp. 33-42. 
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do not shed enough light on the handicraft specialization 
of the town, but a wide variety of miscellaneous metal 
ornaments discovered in the sepultures of the Murom burial 
ground is apparently an indication that metal-working was 
developed. 

The third centre of {he Ryazan Land was Pronsk, which 
was situated at a distance from the Oka, on the border 
with Polovetskoye Polye. 

It was named aller the Pronya River on which it stands 
and is first mentioned in 1186 in connection with its siege 
by Suzdal troops. At that time it already had a stout grad 
surrounded by manors. The story of a second siege in 1207 
reports that its people were certain that the “stout grad" 
would hold out. But its water supply was poor. "They lefi 
the grad nol because of the battle but because of the thirst 
for water, for many people died in the grad."2 

The Pronsk citadel stood on the site of the “magistracies 
and two ancient churches, on a long narrow platform 
surrounded by a sleep fall on one side and by deep ravines 
on the other." 

Thus, the citade! proved to be a disadvantage when the 
town was surrounded. In the early 13th century, the cita- 
del had three gates, one of them “on the hill.” This seems 
to indicate that its territory was more extensive than the 
above-mentioned narrow platform which had ravines on 
either side, since the existence of three gates suggests 
that they faced different sides. 

The relative importance of the town is indicated by the 
report that the Pronians seated princes at their discretion 
and replied with "violent" words to Prince Vsevolod 
Bolshoye Gnezdo. 

Pereyaslavl Ryazansky, present-day Ryazan, made its 


1 Y. L. Goryunova, op. ell, н 
* Lapranty Annals, n they {ihe PIRE rinces) learned 
of this, they began И р the M iin (Ibid., DE ТИ 
? P, Semyono Dictionary of the Russian 
Empire, Val. IV. p. 219 
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appearance, according to tradition, in the late 12th cen- 
tury. It was the third Pereyaslavl on the Trubezh River, a 
clear imitation of southern geographical names. We have 
a rather early report about the emergence of the town. A 
MS. of the Psalfer of 1570 written by the pope Mark of 
St. Ilya's, which belonged to the Ryazan seminary, says: 
“In the year 6603 (1095) the grad Percyastavl Ryazansky 
was founded near the Church of St. Nikola Stary.” On the 
strength of Gerberstein's report that the citadel in Ryazan 
was called Yaroslav (Le, Yaroslavl), the publishers of 
Ryazan Anfiguities draw the following conclusion: “The 
Yaroslavl citadel was unquestionably founded by the first 
Ryazan Prince Yaroslav Svyatoslavich in 1095." Another 
possible date is 1208, when Bishop Arseny, who founded 
the Pereyslavl near Lake Karasevo, lived in Ryazan.t Both 
reports are in the nature of reminiscences, similar to 
those mentioning the Church of Nikola Stary and Lake 
Karasevo. АИ de 


¥ |? Ryazan diy ea Collected [by Archimandrite leronim. Notes by 
l. Dobrolyubov, Ryazan, 1889, рр. 2, 10. 
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CONCLUSION 


Rus towns emerged in high antiquity but they took 
shape as commercial and industrial centres only between 
the 10th and 12th centuries. The posads first sprang up 
near the walls of such towns as Kiev and Polotsk but 
later they became a feature of every big town. Populated 
localities often became gorods by being walled in after 
they had long existed as unfortified settlements. Towns 
served as handicraft and trading centres for the surround- 
ing farming areas. It was not foreign trade, but the separa- 
tion of the handicrafts from agriculture, the intensification 
of exchange between industrial and agricultural production, 
ihe development of agriculture and feudal relationships 
that was the prime cause of the growth of Rus towns in 
the 10th-13th centuries. 

The towns naturally did not break their ties with the 
surrounding countryside. In the towns sway was held by 
the boyars who had large holdings in the countryside, but the 
part played by the townsfolk grew steadily. Gorozhane is 
a term that spread rapidly beginning with the second hali 
of the 11th century. It coincides in every way with the 
West-European Bürger and bourgeois, as opposed to the 
countryman. “The grazhdane, and those from the manors,” 
says a translation from Grigory Nazianzin dating from 
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the llth century. The same memorial says that the elti- 
zenry were a group apart from the royal authority, 
"divided into two parts—the volvedsiva and the grazh- 
dansivo,”! 

In our sources, the townsfolk are clearly distinguished 
[rom the boyars as has been seen in earlier examples. The 
bulk of them are merchants and craftsmen. The most 
opulent and influential] merchants began to organize 
merchant associations at an early date, with the Ivanskoye 
Sio being the most famous among them, Their written 
charters were drawn up roughly in the 12th century when 
similar corporations made their appearance in most West- 
European towns. The craftsmen also organized corpora- 
tions, instituted apprenticeship and strove to establish 
control over the market, These phenomena had unquestion- 
ably occurred in Rus towns, which developed like 
towns in Western Europe, Byzantium, the Transcaucasus 
and Asia Minor. That is why it may be safely asserted 
that the so-called "urban system" as it is termed in West- 
European writings, took shape in Ancient Rus between the 
llth and 13th centuries. Towns inhabited by craftsmen 
and merchants were as much an integral element of 
Russian feuda‘ism as they were in the West and the East. 

There was a tendency to contain royal authority in the 
towns. This first was manifest in Kiev with its rich com- 
mercial and industrial population. The Kiev uprising of 
1068 was an important turning point in the struggle for 
civic freedoms. The townslolk chose their own princes and 
supported them by force of arms. The veche and the elec- 
live posadniki and fysyaiskiye became the civic authorities. 
Civic freedoms were won in the class struggle among the 
townsfolk, a fact very clearly seen in eariy 13th-century 
Novgorod, where the protagonists were the "senior" and 
the "junior" people. 

In the ll!th-I3th centuries the towns became typical 


VII. Sreznevsky, Dictionary, Vol. 1, eal. 577. 
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feudal centres. They were surrounded by fortifications 
which in the major centres embraced sizable territories. 
Not only the gorod but also the posad, or predgradye, were 
walled in, The urban market, the lorgovishehe, was highly 
important, for it was the centre of economic and often 
political activity. Rus towns were built up with magnil- 
icent buildings, there was a manifest tendency to improve 
amenities (wooden pavements, bridges across rivers and 
streams, etc). The number of stone buildings grew stead- 
ily, and side by side with the temples we find stone dwell- 
ings of the civilian type. But wooden buildings prevailed 
in that pronounced continental climate with its bitterly 
cold winters. 

Rus towns did not lag behind their western and eastern 
counterparts. 

The little-studied history of Rus towns before the Mon- 
golian invasion merits thorough and profound attention if 
only because it sheds light on the development of Ancient 
Rus culture. It was not only the princes, the boyars and 
the clergy but also the broad masses of citizens, craftsmen 
and merchants, who took part in the deve‘opment of Rus- 
sian culture. The devastation of Rus towns by the Tatars 
Was an unprecedented calamity, but their culture survived 
and left its imprint on the history of three fraternal peoples 
—the Russians, the Ukrainians and the Byelorussians. 
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Bulich, Q. P,—446 

Bunin, A.—428 

Burundai, Tatar commander— 
337 


Buslayev, F. 1.—5253 


с 


Carpinl, Giovanni de Plano— 

see Plano Carpini, de 
Caiherine II, empress—264 
Cheehulin, N. D.—tà 


Chern—see Isaaky Zatvornik 

Chernyagin, M. N.—925 

Chudin, Kiev boyar—18, 172 

Churils Plenkovich, Novgorod 
mercnast—|06 

Constantine 1, the Great, Roman 
emperor—A57 

Constanline — Pocphyrogenilus, 
Bysantine amperor—7, 11, 12, 
20, 26, 57, 162, 204, 314, 315, 
353, 364, 373, 375, 400 


D 


Dal, V. L—15, 86, 93, 195, 413 

Damian (Demyan), 5t.—111, 112 

Daniil Alexandrovich, Moscow 
prince-—434 

Danill the Pilgrim—363 

Dani!  Romanovich,  Galich- 
Volyn  prince—E52, 86, 8l, 
225, 242, 244, 205, 3E, 34, 


253 

Daniil Zatochalk (ihe Hermit), 
wriler-158, 1%, 231, 232, 
291-283 

Danl'evich, V. Y —333 Е 

Danilo, Nevgorod posadnik—220 

Danilo Veliky, Kiev boyar—170 

Danilova, L. V.—86 

Danslav Lazutinich, Novgorod 
boyar—363 

Danalav, Mowgored boyar—219, 


263 

Davyd, Biblical hero—256 

Davyd Bgorevich, Vladimir Wo- 
iynsky prince—339, 343 

Davyd Matislavich, Toropets 
prinze—381 

Davydavichi—239 

Davyd Rostislavich, prince of 
Vyshgorod, later of Smolensk 
—216, 379, 381, 388 

Davyd Svyatoslavich, Chernigov 
prince—187, 365, 373 


55 


Davyd — Vseslavich, Polotsk 


grince—214 

Demyan — (Kudenelovieh), Ga- 
lich fysyats&g—243, — 244, 
248 В 


Derzhavin, №. 5.249 

Dir, Klev prince—16 

Diugosz, Polish chronicier —XM, 
241, 348, 355, 356 

Dmitr, Gallch üysyalsky—344 

Dmite Zavidich, Novgorod po- 
sadnik—]T3, 219 

Dmitry, author of A Calendar of 
the Satnls—267 

Dmitry (Dimitrios) —see Vladi- 
mir Konstantinovich ш 

Dmitry, Kiev tysyaisky—243 

Dmilzy Mirashkinich, Novgarad 
posadait—112, 174 

Dmitry Selunsky, 5L—283 

Dmliry Yuryevich—aee Vaevo- 
lod Yuryevich Bo'shoye 
OGnezdo 

Dobrolyubov, L.—460 

Dobrynka, Klev boyar—239 

Dobrynya, Novgorod  posadnik 
(ilth cent.]—128, 245, 263, 
402 

Dabrynya, Novgorod posadnik 
(2th centj—128, 219, 263, 


402 

Dobrynya Yadrelkovich, Novgo- 
rad bayar—188 

Domka, transcriber of Боска— 
285 


Deren, A.—125 
Dovment, prince of Lithuania, 
later oí Pskev—l09 -> 


Deowvmants aczibe— 108 

Dovzhenok, V. [—175 

Dubensky, D.—138 

Dubynin, A. F.—424 

Dyuk Stepanovich, bylina hero 
—353 | 
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E 


Eding, D.—254 : 
Eimund, Scandinavian weriter— 
T0 


Endrbdi, A.—335 

Engels, F.—67, 134, 135, 176, 
177, 197 

Ephremus Syrus, Bysantine 
writer—8B) 

Erazm, monk of Kiey Pechera 
Monastery—158 


F 


Péxhner, M. V.—449 

Feodor—see Yaroslav Wsevolo- 
dovict 

Feodorets, bishop—326 

Feodosy al Pechera, superior 
of Kiev Pechera Monasiery— 
31, 73, L87, 185, 190, 191, 193, 
246, 314, 365, 366 

Feognost, Sarai blshop—170 

Feoktist, Chernigav bishop—190 

Pevronya, mald in a seitlement 
of Khuiyn Monastery—181 

Flavius, Josephus—255 

Foma Ratiborovich, Kiey boyar 

re 


Friedrich 1I, German emperar-— 
128 


Friyand (Friad, Fridiyan, Fri- 
and), gon of Prince African 

Fyodor, son of Prince Konstan. 
lin. Svyaloslavith—457 

Fyodor (Malyshevich), monk of 
Khutyn Monastery—1g9 

Fyodor Rostislevich, Yaroslavl 
prinee—265 

Fyodor Yaroslavich, sòn ol 
Yaroslav Vsevoledovicli-—424 

Fyodorov, G. B.—9 


ap" 


ü 
Galich, legendary founder of 
Gallch—348 


Galkovsky, N.—106 

Gavrila, Novgorod  crafisman 
{šhiek-maker)=—154 

Gedeonov, 5. A.—126 

Genghis Khan—445 

Georgy, king—see Yaroslay the 
Wise 

a Man-al-arms of Prince 

Boris Vladimizovich—49 

Georgy, 5t.—439 

Georgy Amartol—T4, 90 

Georgy  Shimonovith, Rostov 
lysyatekg—243, 945 

Geomy Vladimirovich, Murom 
princa-—458 

Gerashmn of Valpgda—448 

Derberstein, $., baron—51, 460 

Gieysrlor, A.—344 

Gilyarov, F.—851, 442 

Ginval, prince of. Lithuania—386 

Gleb Andreyevich, son of Andrei 
Bogolyubsky—254 

Gleb Borisovich, Polotsk prince 
E] 


Gleb Svyatoslavich, Novgorod 
prince—218 

Gleb Vladimirovich, Murom 
ртіпсе—28, 80, 81, 07, 1402, 
147, 161, 180, 203, 275, 311, 
318, 317, 373, 378, 370, 409, 
455, 458 

Gleh —Vseslavich, prince ol 
Minsk, later of Poloisk—192, 
Зэй 


Gleb Yuryevich, Pereyaslay! 
prince, dater Kiew grand 
prince —2]2 

Glebovich-—see Rostislav Glebo- 
viel 

Golubeva, L, &.—18 


Golubinsky, Y. Y.—185, 276, 326, 
417 


Golubovsky, P. V.—44, 216, 217, 
209, 376, 278, 380 
Golubisow, 1. A.—367 
Goncharov, V.K.—70 
Gordlevsky, W.—L4l 
Gorokhov, T. A.—368 
Goryunova, V. 1. —458 
Gostomys!, Novgorod alderman 
—218 
Goatyala, Novgorodite—287 
Gransitrem, Y. E,.—289, 201 
Gregory Xl, Pope of Rome—351 
Grekov, B. D.—50, 55, 50, 60, 137, 
168, 195, 220, 234, 238, 323 
Grigory, chamberlain of Daniil 
Ttomanovich—225 
Grigory, deacon, transcriber of 
Grigory Mazianzin, St.—461 
Grushevsky, M. S.—321, 340 
Gushehln, A, 8.—77, 78, 85, 453 
Gyurgel (Georgy). Prokopych 
Kiev boyar—l70 


H 


Harald, viking, later king of 
Norway—47, 403 

Harasiewlez, M.—180 

Heldensiein, R.—384 

Heinrich of Latvia, medieval 
ehronicler—41, 412 

Henry IV, German emperor—386 

Heyd, W.—I81, 132 

Harvülh, C.—335 


I 


Ibn-Fahdlan, Arab writer and 
traveller—6i, 446. 

Teronim, arehimandrile—460 

Igor, Kiev grand prince—18, 17, 
307, 400, 412 


Igor Olegovich, Chernigov 
prince-—127, 206-210, 240, 
942, 247, 2971, 208 

Igor Svyatoslavich, Novgorod 
Severshy prince—13, 202. 281, 
25, 3[2, 325, 348, 363, 35h, 
366, 368, 384, 386, 396 

igor Yaroslavich, prince of 
Viadimir Veolynsky, later ol 
Smolensk—373 

Ilarion, Kiew melrapalitan—180, 


253, 

[lazben, monk ef Elev Pechera 
Monastery, transeriber of 
hoaks—191 

Hg, A.—79 

Titodor—A408 

Tlovalsky, D. T.—450, 457 

Itya (loann), Novgorod arch. 
bishop—108, 136, 148, 
Lea 

liya, 8t,.—403 

Пуіп, А. А41 

Ingigerd—see Irina 

loann, ric Kievile--114 

loann—see Veevolod Konstenti- 
novich 

loan, gexion, transerlber оГ 
boanks—280 

Ioann, Suzdal bishop—423 

Ioann, transeriber of the manti- 
n of the Life of Mifonl— 


loann fhe Merciful, St— al 
(see also Vlasy) 

Icann 11, Kiev melrapolitan— 
105, [B3 

losal, Vladimir Volynsky bishop 
„838 


Iona Sysoyevich, Rostov metro- 
palitan—418 

Irina, wife of Yaroslav the Wise 
—407 


Isaac и Angelus, Bysanline 
emperor—258 


Isagky Zatvornik (the Hermit), 
monk of Kiev Ресһега Моп- 
asiery—33, |88, 38 

[aalya, Reslow bishoap—l190 

Itlar, Palovisian khan—171 

Ivan, Galich bishap—253 

Ivan — (Ivanko) — Pribyshinich, 
Movgorod opannik—E5, 153 

Ivan, Smolensk craitaman 
(ruchechnik)—85, 83 


Ivan, son of boyar Chudin—172 
Ivan III, Moscow grand prince 
—H 


Ivan Fostiglavich Berladnik, 
Zvenigorod prince {in the 
Galich Land)-—223, 224, 231, 
125], A4 


Ivan Vasilyevich, Galich prince 
—352 

Ivan Voitishich, Kiev boyar— 
209, 242 

Ivan Vyshalich—see Yan Vysha- 
lich 


Ivanko Pavlovich, Novgorod 

: pozadnik—390 

vor, citizen of Novy Torg 
(Tarzhok) —263 


Ivor  Gyurgevich, Miroslav's 
grandson, Kiey boyar—170 
Izyaslav  Andreyevidh, son of 
prince Andrei Yuryevich Bo- 

golyubsky—253 

Izyaslav Dawydovich, Chernigov 
prince, Jaler Kiev grand 
prinee—3]|, 239, 368 

Izyaslaw — Mistislavieh, Volyn 
and Pereyaslavi prince, later 
Kiev — gramd — prince-—170, 
- 207-2123, 231. 238-240, 242, 
248, 247, 273, 286, 2B7, 
295-208, 314, 33, 33. 


243 
Izyaslav Vasilyevich, Gorodna 
prince—396 


Izyaslav Viadimirovich, Polotsk 
prince— 34, 384, 392 

Izyaslay — Yaroslavich, —"Volyn 
prince, later Kiev grand 
prince—142, 186, 199-201, 
ЭШ, 325, 835, 143 


J 
Jordanes, Golh hislorian--342 


E 


Kalaidovich, K, F.—174 

Kamenevich-Rvovsky—51 

Kaplerev, L. M.—43 . 

Karamzin, M. M.—128, 335 

Kardos, À.—335 

Karger, M. K.—15, 18, 21, 151, 
167, 306-308 

Karsky, Y. F—90 

Khodakavsky, Z, Y.—13, 333 

Ehoriv, prince—15 

Khozerov, I. M.—377 

Khvoika, V. V.—E8, 254, 318 

Eirik, Novgored monk, church 
chronieler—88, 93, 105, 193, 


200 
Kirill, Kholm meliropalttan—29]3 
Kirill, Rostov bishop—290 
Kirili, 51.—50 
Kirill of Turov, Turov bishop, 
church chranieler—]140, 298, 
226 


Kissel, Р.—442 

kiy, Klev prince -14-16, 34K 

Klerkon, Morman---Z70 

Klim (Klimentj, Kiev melro- 
palitan—238 

Klim, Smolensk blshap—2e9 

oo Novgorod archbishop — 


Kliment, Novgorod merchant 
and landowner—|6T 


Kliment Smolyalich, monk of 
Zarb Monastery, later Kiev 
metropolitan, church chroni- 
ctler—183, 378 

Klyuchevsky, V.O.—E54-58, 05, 
68, 193, 167-169, 189, 934 

Kochin, G.¥.—I10, 120, 161, 254 

Kochkar, milosindk of Prince 
Svyaloslav Vsevolodovich— 
159 

Kolehin, B.A—T4 

Kondakov, M. P.—171, 453 

Konstantin, erallaman of 
Vshehizh—3283, 368 

Konstantin (Kosnyatin) Dobry- 
nich, Novgorod posadnik— 
218, 245, 455 

Konstantin, Kiev metrapalitan— 
353 

Konstantin — (Kosnyatlu) —.Mai- 
seyevich, Mavwgarod posadnik 
—219 

Konstantin, 51.—457 

Konstantin Svyatoslavich, Miu- 
rüm prinee—4T 

Konstantin Vsevoladovich, Nav- 
gored grand princc—[&5, 428, 
440, 441 

Kaopylov, F. B.—331 

Kordt, V.—64 

Kosnyschkn, Klev vaolvade—]158, 


200 

Kosta, Novgorod silveramilh— 
116, 117, 283 

Koslomarov, N. 1-68 

Korma, St—111 

Krasniisky, 1409 

Kuchka, hoyar—432 

Kuchkovs (the Kuchkov family), 
boyars in the Vladimir- 
Surdal Land—253, 432 


m san of Genghis Khan— 
Kushelev-Bezborodko—128 


470 


Kurmishche the Kicvite (уа. 
nin}, author of the story of 
Andrel Bogolyubsky's mur- 
Пег—163, 299, 200, 427 


L 


Lamansky, V. L—ED 

Lazar, Kiev fysyalsky-—127, 210, 
23H, 239, 242 

Lazar, noble citizen of Vladimir 
Volynzky—330 

Lazar, priest at the Church of 
Boris and Gleb in Wysh- 
gorod— 180 I 

Lazar—see Bogsha 

Lenin, v. IL—508 

Leonly, pope—133, 132 

Leonty, Rostov hisuop— 1590 

Lestko  Bialy, Polish prince-— 
346 

Lamonaosov, M. V..—288 

Ludolf, rich citizen of Smolensk 
—379 

Luka, elder of the Church of the 
Assumplian im Vladimir Za- 
lessky—1&1 

Luka the Prüussian, monk—3263 

Lyashchenko, P. 1—68 

Lyaskoronsky, V. P.—315, 328 

TERR А. M.—ZL24, 7, 


Lyubavsky, M. K,—63 - 
M 


Maikov, V. V.—401 

Mal, Dreviyane prinee—358 

Maris, grand princess, wife of 
Vsevolod Bolshaye Gnezdo-- 
186 

Mark, priest of St. Ilya's in 
Ryazan—450 

Marx, K.—134 125, 197 

Мату, 51.—135, 190, 253 
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Mashkov I. P.—443 
Maximaovich, M. A.—305, 328 
Medvedeva, Y, S5.—425 
Melnikov, P. 1.—4142, 443 
Merkury al Smalensk—378 
Mikhail (Mikhal), Novgorod 
— boyar—I88 
Mikhail, son ef Prince Konstan- 
tin Svyatoslavich—457 
Mikhail, S$t.—424, 425 
Mikhall, superior of Otrach 
Monastery in. Smolensk—445 
Mikhail, transcriber of books— 


285, 

Mikhail Yaroslavich the Brave 
(Khorobrit), Mos:oaw prince, 
later Vladimir grand prince = 
H 

Mikhail Yaroslavich, Tver grand 


 prince—240 

Mikhail  (Mikhalko) Yuryevich, 
Rostov-Suzdal = prince—226, 
322 


Miller, V.—121 

Mingail, Lithuanian prince—386 

Mironeg, alderman of the wood- 
workers in Vyshgorod-—3l8 

Miroshks, Novgorod town crier 
—138, 178, 221 

жи Ио posadnik — 


173, 

Miroshkinichi, boyar family in 
Novgorod—i74, 175, 221 

Miroslav, grandson of Khilish, 
Elev beyar—lTl 

Miraslav, Klev boyar—170, 17] 

Miraslaw, Pakov poscdnik—173 

Miroslav, Vladimir volvade—23X37 

Miroslav — Andzeyevich, Kiev 
boyar—17] 

Miroslav Gyuryatinich, Movgo- 
гей poscdnik—|71, 219, 22] 

Miroslavichi (the Miroslevichi 
family), boyar family in 
Kiev—l7l ; 


vi 


Mitrofan, Viadimir and Suzdal 
biskop—424, 425 

Moisel Domazhirovieh, Mewga- 
rod boys&r—175 

Moisei grim, monk o[ Kiev 
Pechera ;Monastery—188 

Mongalt, A. L.—282, 451, 
4654, 455 

Menomakh—see Vladimir Vsi 
volodevich Monamakh 

Monomakhovichi (the Monomakh 
family), a&springs of Vladi- 
mir Monaomaekh—]1B8, 2065-207, 
211 

Morgilevsky, N.—36l 

Meslislay Andreyevich, Tmulara- 
kan prince—253, 254 

Msllslav — Izyaslavich, Volyn 
prince, later Kiev — grani 
prince—200, 212, 213 

Mallslav Mastislavich the Daring, 
prince of Movgored anil 
Toropels, later of Galich-- 
146 

Mstislav Romanovich, Smolensk 
prince—445 

Maiislav Rosiislavich, Novgorod 
prince—320, 418 

Mstislav Rostislavich, Ryazan 
prince—226 

Mstislav Svyalopelkovicn, Vla- 
dimir Volynsky prince—235 

Matisiay Vladimirovich, Cherni- 
gov and Tmutarakan prince 
—19245, 358 

Mestislay Viadimiravien, Novga- 
rod prince, later Kiev grand 
prince—121, 184, 187, 205-207, 
214, 218, 290, 242, 287, 5318, 
apa, 302, 303 

Murtzuphlus (Alexius Wj, By- 
santine emperm—299 

Myasnikov, V.—136 

Myshatichka pA 
hera— 


452, 


bylina 


Nasonov, A.N.—30, 40, 63, 82, 
315, 315, 381 

Nazary, curator of the sacristy 
of St. Sophia's tn Novgorod 


—7#9 

Nedach, secl of Khutyn Monas- 
lery—181 

Mekrasov, A. 1.—8253, 268, 258, 


452 

Mestor, chronicler—81, 142, 147, 
191, 193. 

Mezhila, Novgorod silversmith— 
TT 


Nifent, Novgorod bishop—19d, 
22[, 200 

Mikllor, Kiev meliropolitan—EH, 
106, 458 

Nikifor (Mikifor) the Shield- 
maker, Novgorod craftsman 
[shield-maker) —154 

Nikilor Tudarovich—see Nikifor 
the Shleld-maker 

Nikitin, A, V.—4B8 

Miklizky, A. L—118, 241, 412 

Nikola Svyatosha, monk of Kiew 
Pechera Monaslery—187 

Nikolai Mirlikiisky,  5t-—267- 
269 


Nikolsky, N. K.—169, 228 

Mikan, monk of Kiev Pechera 
Manastery— 188 

Nolary of King Bela, author of 
the Hungarian = chronicle— 


335 
Евы, noble Novgaradite— 
18 


o 


Octavianus Augustus, —— 
af Rome—365 . 
Olaf, Norman—270 : 


lal — Tryggvasson, king of 
Morway—AÜ? 

Oleg, Kiev prince—16, 192, 255, 
abel 


Qlegovichi [the Olegovichi 
family), Chernlgov princes, 
ofsprings of the Chernigov 
Prince Oleg Svyatoslavich— 
170, 188, 206, 219, 22%, 720, 
206, 203, 355 

Oleg Svyatoslavich, Chernigov 
prince—44, 45, 97, 231, 256, 
355, 373, 420, 450, 464 

Oleg Svyatoslavich, son af 
Svyatoslav Igorevich, Drev- 
lyane prince—64, 323, 426 

Olexei, transcriber of the Lyfe 
of Nifonf—290 

Olga, Kiev grand princess—18, 
44, 45, B9, 130, 160, 102, 306, 
315, 387, 412 

Olga Romanovna, princess, wife 
ol Viadinir Vasilyevichi—34 

Oreshnikov, A. V.—438 

Orlovsky, I. 1L.—378, 377 

Oslyabya, participant of the 
Kulikovo Battle—178 

Ossovsky, G. 0.—323 

Озо, Novgorod posadnik— 


Оо IT, German emperor—355 


P 


Padin, V. A.—370 

Pankraiy—see Yaroslav Swyato- 
slavich 

Pantelei, zofskg, in. Smolensk— 
217, 245 

Panteleimon, 5t.—291 

Paraskeva, Polotsk princess— 
264 

Paraskeva Pyalnitsa, $L1—3267- 
270 


} 
: 
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E 


Pashuto, V.T.—96, 253, 339 
pire Ladoga  posadnik—257, 


Parlov, A. 5$.—183 

Peleüski, Jàse[—350 

Peredolsky, V. 5.—46 

Peresvel, participant 
Kulikova Battle—179 

Perun, Slav heathen ged—i17, 
307, 403 

Peirilo, Kiev asmennik—2965 

Petrov, M. L—305, 310 

Petrushevsky, D. M,—53 

Püeiderer, R.—262 

Photius, melropolitan—412 

Pirenne, H.—45 

Plana Carpini, de—80 

Péboinin, 1.380 

Pogodin, M. P.—30, 250, 354, 
880, 375, 412 

Polikarp, monk, church chroni- 
celer—183 

Polyuzhaya Gorodshinitsya, wife 
of goradaik Palyuda—289 

Ponomaryov, A. L—d9 

Porfiry, monk—sec 
Malyshevlch 

Prakhov, professor—337. 

Praskidus—see Yevitosinia, 
Polotsk princess 

Praskovya [(Praksida)—see Yev- 
praksia-Adelheida — Vsewolo- 
dovna 

Presnyakov, A. Y.—137, 230, 24] 

Pri&yolkav, M, D.—173, 202, 


o the 


Proksha 


Procopius of Caesarea, Bysan- 
fine hislorian—8, 10 

Prokhor, monk of Kiev Pechera 
Monsstery—203 

Prokopy, milosinik af Andrei 
Bogolyubsky—159 

Proksha Malyshevich, named 
Porfiry as a monk of Khutyn 
Monastery —|88 


#79 


Putyata, transcriber of books— 


90 

Putyaia Wyshalleh, Kiev iy- 
&yalsky—202, 203, 241.243, 
245, 248, 206 

Pyotr, envoy of [zyaslay Msti- 
alavich—273 

Pret, Moscow  metropolitan— 


R 


Rabinovich, M,G—433, 44 

Radilo, envoy af Izyaslav Msti- 
slavich--239 

Rappapert, P. A.—304 

Ratibor, Kiev boyar, posadnük in 
Tmutarakan, later Kiev IX- 
syatsky—160, 171, 172 

Raisha, fien of Vaevolod Olè 
gorich—207, 2308 

Ravdonikas, V. 1.—407 

Rogneda {Anastasia}, Polotsk 
princess—34, 2|4, 384, 393 

Regnvald, Morman feudal—407 

Regvolad, Pelotsk prince—325, 
358, 354, 285 

Regvolod —Borisovich, Poloisk 
prince—215, 354 

Regvolod —Vseslayieh, Рози 
prince—214 

Roland, patron of trade in mè 
dieval Germany—270 

Roman Mstislavich, Galich- 
B prince-—213, 2885, 340, 
H 


Roman Romanovich, 
prince— 346 

Roman Rosilslavich, Smolensk 
prince, later Kiev grand 
prince—213 

Reatislay Серое, Polotsk 
prince—[33, 215, 216 

Rostislav Ivanovich, 
prince—224 


Galich 


Berlad 


Rostislavichi (ihe Rostislavichi 
family), offsprings of Rosti- 
slay Yoryevich, the Pezeyas- 
lavi prince—181, 290, 429 

Rostlalay Mstislavich, Kiev 
grand prince, later Smolensk 
prince—39, 166, 211, 238, 
376. 410 

Rostislav  Rogvolodovich, Po- 
lotsk prince—133 

Rostislav Ryurkkovich, Torchesk 
prin 

Rosüislav Volodarevich, Galich 
pri 356 

Rozanav, 5. Р.— 155, 38б 

Rozhkov, M. A.—170, 174 

Rzhiga, V. F.—75, 88, 271-273 

Ryadko, Novgorod boyer—I75 

Rybakov, B. A.-68, 72, 73, Bü, 
Si, 23, 89, 01, 31, 104, 105, 
112, 117, 135, 156. 187, 281, 
252, 350, 3562, 368, 509 

Rydzevskays, Y. A.-—407 

Ryurk, prince—l!, 20, 400, 
406 


Ryurik Restislavich, Chernigov 
prince, later Kiev grand 
prince—64, 213, 285, 323, 324 

Ryurikovichi, offaprings of 
Prince Ryurik—l44, 370 


5 


Sadko, "ihe rich gosi" bylina 
hero—i08, 405 

Safafik, P. J.—7 

Sallykov-Shehedrin, M. Y,-—289, 
375 


Samokvasov, D. Y,—248 

Savvallov, P,—131, 132 

Sementovsky, A. M.—388 

Semyon Dubychevich, Movgarad 
boyar—175 

Semyon Petrilovich, Terek trib- 
ulary—153 


ч 


Semyonov, P.—64, 440, 458 
Semyonov, V. P.—365, 367, 2, 
391, 352 
Serebryansky, M.—456, 457 
Sergeyevich, V. 1.—58, 224, 233, 
Shalansky, A.—381, 364 
Shakmalov, A. A.—2802, 320 
Shcehek, prinee—15 
Shchepkina, M. V.—4ü, 157 
Sheremeiey, 8.—437 
Shevchenko, T. (,—338, 345, 
350 


Shimon (Simon), Kiev fgsgatzky 
.—]78 


Shimon, the Varangian (Simon), 
forefather of the Козу 
Suzdal бухта а=, АБ, 
246 

Sidarova, N. A.—280 

Sigurd, Norman—270 

Silvester, superlor ol ihe Vydi- 
biisky Monastery—]193 

Simon of Vladimir, bishop. 
ehurch chranicler—183 

Sindik, 1.—241 

Sineus, prince-—446 

Slzov, V. L.—26-29 

Smirnov, M.—222, 223 

Smishka, M, Y.—8 


"Smolichev, P.-—350 


Sobolev, M. N.—32688 
Sobolevsky, A. L.—14, 288 
Solovei — Budimiravich, 
hero—106, 242 
Salovyav, &, M.—88 
Speransky, M. N.—111, 426 
Spiridon, monk ef Kiev Pechera 
Monastery—45 
Sreznevsky, L. L—74-76, 81, H- 
. BT, 65, 93, 105, 110, 116, 118, 
149, 159, 162, [67, 255, 260, 
262, 278, 988, 288, 290, 204, 


340, 462 
Slankevich, Y. V.—380. 
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Stavr — Godinovich, Novgorod 
solzky—219, 945, 248, 285 
Stefan, superior of Kiey Peche- 
ra Monasiery—187, 189 
Slephen Duslurnm, Serbian tsar— 

159 
Stoklitskaya-Tereshkovich, V. V. 

= 
A. A—47, 264, 265, 
Galich — boyar—244, 


Svyalokhna, Polotsk princess— 
586 


Strakov, 
400 
Sudislay, 
274 


Svyatopolk — Izyaslavich, Kiev 
prince—147, — 202.904, — 211, 
A, AED, 346, 348 


Svyilopolk Mslislavich, Volyn 
prince—214 

Svyatopolk Vladimirovich {the 
Damned), Klev mrinee— 180, 
188, 218, 230, 308, 311. 315, 


oe 425, 334, HG, 384, 
Svyatoslav Igorevich, Kiev 


princae—64, 106, 230, 306, 400 

Svyaloslav Matislavich, Smo- 
lensk prince—240 

Svyatoslav Olegovich, Novgorod 
and Chernigov prince—30, 
40, 159, 207, 208, 215, 221, 
365, 482, 

Svyatoslav Vladimirovich, 
Vshchish prince —368 

Svyatoslay Vsevolodovich, Cher- 
nigov and Novgorod prince, 
later Kiev p prince-— 154), 
212, 239, 435, 436 

Svyatoslav Vsevolcdovich, Vla- 
dimir prince—437 

Svyatoslav Yaroslavich, Chernl- 
gov prince, later Klev grand 
prince—189, 230, 358 

Syrus a Ephremus 
Syrus 


475 


T 


Tarakanova, 5. A—36, 26, 399, 
414 

Taranovich, V, P.—385 

Yarasenko, V, R —3901 

TRENT V. HM.—36. 386, 


Teshata,  Movgoradile— 110-112, 
285 


Tlamaa, Georgian — gruüecn—427 

Tlienphitus, monk—785-Br 

Thiedmar of Merseburg, nedie- 
val chronicler—49, 103, 147, 
207, 308 

Tikhomirav, M, N.—9?, 40, 45, 


117, 127, 135, 129, 167, 208, 
206, 218, 382, 257 
Timafei, Novgorod sexton, 


chronicler—101 
Tizengauzen, V. G.—d4§ 
Tkachenko, M.—202 
Toistoi, I.—171, 453 
Tolstoy, 5. P.—él 
Torolv Ljusaskügg. Morman— 
270 


Тагор, servani òf Alexander Po- 
povich—420 

Tretyakov, P. M.—323 

Truüver, prince—412 

Tudor, Hum of Prime Vsevolod 
Olegavich—207 

Tuky, Kiev bnyar—172 

Tomash Mikhalevich (Smolnya- 
піт), noble citizen of Srbo- 
lensk—217 

Tupochel, Maovgarced. fium —288 

Turgenew, A. 1.—351 

Тигу. legendary builder of Tu- 
rov—]|2, 13, 325 

Turyak, of Vladimir Volynsky-— 
aag 


Teerdis]av Mikhallavich, Novgo- 
rod — posadmik--|74, — 231, 


и 
Ugrinels, transcriber of books— 
90 


Uleb, Kiev fysgatsky—208, 210, 
242, 243 

Upyr, priest, 
books-—586. 

LUvasov, À. $, couni—108, 112, 
150, 158, 326 

Uvarova, P. S., countess—443 


ү 
Vakei, of Viadimir Volynsky— 
344 


transcriber of 


Valk, 5. N.—112 

Varganov, A. D.—421, 43. 

Varlaam, monk of Klev Pezhesa 
Monasiery—173, 188 

Varlaam of Khotyn (Alexa Mi- 
khailovich), founder of Khu- 
tm Monastery іп Novgorod 
—112, 175, 185, 189, 191, 
185 

Vasil, of. Viadimir Valynsky— 
aan 

Vasilko Konstantinovich, Rasiav 
prince—290, 424 

Vasilko Romanovich, prince of 
Belz, later of Volyn—244, 
S37, 338-341 

Vasllko Rostislavich, Теге 
prinee—354-355 

Vasilko Vladimirovich, Vladimir 
prince--338 

Vasily, Novgorodite—287 

Vasily—see Viadimir Svyatosla- 
vicli 

Vasily, 51.—354 

Vaslly, Vladimir Volynsky, bish- 
op—335 

Vasily Buslayev, byline dhero— 
408 


Vasilyevsky, V. Q.—130 
Vasyala, alderman of the Ivans- 


ae 


koye Šio in Novgorad—123, 
139, 221 

Veles (Volos), Slav heathen god 
—402, 417, 415 

Vershinsky, A. N.—445 

Vesthberg, Fr.—17 

Vinibar, Golh: king—342 

Vinogradov, L P.—375 

Vladimir Davydovich, Chernigov 
prince—352 

Vladimir Glebovich, Pereyaslawvl 
prince-—327 

Vladimir Konstantinovich 
(Dmitry), Uglich e— 424 

Viadimir Matislavich, Dorago- 
buzh prince—238, 230 

Vladimir — Rostislavich, 
myshl| prince—346 

Wladimir Svyatoslavich (Vasily), 
Kiew grand prince—10, 33, 
84, BI, 95, LIT, 122, 131, 157, 
169, 170, 172, 178, 181, 204, 
914, 277, 288, 306-308, 318, 
318-390, S24, 325, 329, X3- 
б, 341, 255, 358, 3T3, 384, 
802, 400, 402, 425 

Viadimir  "Vasilkovich,  Valyn 
prince—143, 339-841 

Vladimir Veeslavich, Polotsk 
prince—378 

Viadimir Vasevoladovich Mono- 
makh, Kiew grand prince— 
30-34, 50, EO, 80, 07, 109, 
163, 171, 172, 202-207, 208, 
213, 218, 220, 230, 231, 238, 
242, 240, 245, 256, 272, 206, 
314, 318, 327, 329, 3M, 232, 
3586, 3581, 355, 375, 377, 378, 
490, 392, 418, 421, 422, 426, 
450° 


Vladimir Vseveladevich, prince 
of Starodub, later of Moscow 
—436, 437, 444 

Vladimir Yaroslavich, Mowgorod 
prince—218, 268 


Pere- 


EE e ee eee о — 


Viadimirko (Volodimirka) Velo- 
darevich, Galich реіпес—206, 
223, 224, 273, 286, 348, 352, 
amai 

Vlasy, 51—402 . 

Volodar Rostislavich, Peremysh! 
princee—338, 346, 355, 354 

Volos, oirok of Khutyn Manas- 
tery—I91 

Valos—see Velvs 

Voronin, M. N.—i4, 62, 88, 251, 
253. 304, 395, 425, 450, 438, 
439, 441, 446 

Vuorolis!av, Klev bayar—172 

Vseslav Bryachislavich, Polotsk 
prince— 188, 199, 201, 209, 
"204, 2]4, 274, 384, 386 

Vasevolod, —OGorodno — prince— 
399. 


Veevolad Konstantineyviel: 
(loann), Suzdal prince--424 


' Vaevolod Mstislavich, Novgorod 


and Pskov primce—108, 118- 
123, 127, 130, 173, 219.221, 
986, 287, 307, 413 | 

Vsevolod QOlegavich, Chernigov 
prince, later Kiev grand 
prinee—158, 206, 207, 227, 
242, 354 

Vaevalod Swyaloslavich (Wild 
Tur YVeovolod), Trubchersk 
Prince—13, 325 

Vsevolod Wladimiravich, Pere- 
yaslavl prince-—397 

Vsevolod Viadimirovich, Volyn 
prince —34 

Vsevalod — Yaroslavich, Kiev 
grand prinee—171, 186, 198, 
199, 246, 314 

Vsevolod Yuryevich | (Dmitry) 
Bolshoye Gnezdo, Vladimir 
grand prince—165, 185, 227, 
288, 428, 430, 435, 437-410, 
445, 455, 450 

Vyacheslav, Kiev bayar—172 


df? 


TR Movgorod Iyspatsky 
=l 


Vyacheslav Vladimirovich, Tazov 
prince — later Kiev grand 
prince— 205, 210, 211, 247 

Vyacheslav Yaroslavich, Smo- 
lensk prince—3/3 

Vyshata, Kiev boyar—172, 173, 
242 


Vysheslav Vladimirovich, Nov- 
gorod prince—44] 


Y 


Yakim (Yakym), Movgoradile— 
110, 112, 285 

Yakov, brickmaker of Staraya 
Еуатал— 284 

Yakovlev, A, [.—48 

Yakun the Blind—245 

Yakun, Movgerodite—B5 

Yakun Molseyevich, noble Mow- 
gorodite—154 

Yan, minor prince, legendary 
lounder of Uglich—442 

Yan (ivan) Wyshalich, Кит 
fysyaishyg——[Tà3, 241, 263 

Yan Usmoshwels, giani—327 

Yanka, princess, daughier of 
n Vsevolod Yaroslavich 
-—] 


Yarapelk — Izyaslavieh, Lutsk 
prince—182, 34! 

Yaropolk Rostislavich, Ryazan 
prince—226 


Yaropolk Svyatoslavich, Kier 
grand prince—57 

Yaropolk Vladimirovich, Kiew 
m ртіпсе== 121, 205, 207, 


Yaroslav — Izyaslavich, — Klev 
prince—212 
Yaroslav Svyatoslavich (Pan 


kraly), prince of Chernigov, 
later of Ryazan and Murom 
—iH, 457, 460 


Yaroslav Viadimirovich Osmo- 
mysl,.Galich ME 2M, 
273, 286, 204, 348, 390, 352 

Yarcslav Vladimirovich (Yuri) 

the Wise, Kiev grand prince— 
18, 33, 45, 47, 62, 53, 145, 
198, 206, 218, 230, 246-217, 
550, 258, 250, 275, 288, 300, 
315, 321, 327, 334, 358, 
354, 366, 373, 385, 387, 400, 
401, 403, 407, 411, 440, 456 

Yaroslav Veevolodovich (Feo- 
dor), grand prince ol Nowgo- 
rod, later of Kiev and. Vla- 
dimir—150, 185, 232, 286, 409, 
424, 425, 438, 440, 4M 

Yaroslav Yaropolchich, son of 
Yaropolk Izyaslavich—346 

Yaroslav — Yaroslavicü, Tver 
grand prince—232, 448 

Yaroslavichi, sons of Yaroslav 
the Wise—18, 31, 143, 172, 
198, 343, 373, 383, 389 

Yaroslavna, wile of Igor Svyata- 
slavich—261, 365: 

Yasinsky, A. M.—360 

Yatsimirsky, A. 1.—131 

Yelrem, archimandrite of Novy 
Torg Monastery—409 — 

Yeirem, monk af Kiey Pechera 
Monastery— 185 

Yelrem, Pereyaslavl bishop, lat- 
er metropolitan—190, — 182, 
257, 309, 320, 42] 

Yekaterina, St.—201 

Yelbekh Ratiborovich, Kiev 
boyar—17] В 

Yelizavela, daughter of Yaroslav 
the Wise—i7, 


Yeremei, priest—217 


Yevirosinia (Paraskovya), Po-. 
loisk princess—97, 283, 280, 
S65, 386 

Yovpraksia-Adelheida  Vaevolo- 
dovna, Russian princess—3BG 

Yuri—see Yaroslav the Wise 

Yuri (Yurishehe), Nowgorodile— 
282 


Yuri Viadimirevich Dolgaruky, 
Suzdal grand prince—210- 
212, 223, 231, 239, 245, 262, 
255, 906, 3/8, 319, 332, 437, 
434-439, 

Yuri — Vsevolodovici, Wladimir 
grand primce—424, 440, 442 

Yushkov, 5. V.—57-60, 168, 222, 
225, 220, 234-237 


zZ 


Zabava Pulyalishna, heroine of 
folk bylinas—242 

Zabelin, I. Y.—68, 324 - 

Zakhary, son ol loann, a rih 
Kievile—114 

Zamys'ovsky, Y.—EP0, 333, 387, 
382 


Zarubin, M. N.—109 

аты Omitrlyevich, Novgorod 
posadnik—|73 

Zidan Mikula (Nikola), alder- 
man of the fortlication build- 
етв іп Vyshgorod—143, 316 

Zhiroshay, Movgered poradnik— 
259 


Zimin, A. A,—IOT, 120-122 
Zinovy, monk—376 
zolov, R, V.—3n8 





INDEX OF GEOGRAPHICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL 
AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


A 


Aa (Goiva), names of lwo rivers 
in Laivia—4d1 

Adriatic coasi—241 

Араар — (Aldeig]ubarg)— 
see Ladoga 

Alta, river—198, 188, 330, 408 

Anclent Greeks—-100 

Ancient Rus—see Rus 

Ancien] Rus pénple—54, 104 

Ancient Rus slale—40, 53, 63, 
316, 881 

Andreyev, town—43 

Ante state—o 

Antes, tribal alliance of the 
Eastern Slava—7, B, 10 

Arabia—78, 80 

Arabs, people—l7 

Arkhangelsk, town—63 

Armenia—134, 4X3 

Arnmenians, peaple—313 

Asia Minor—141, 462 

Athos, Athos monasteries— 187, 
364 

Avdova Hill, 


Yuryev 
Polsky—i3r 
Avignon, town in France—35] 
Azoy Sea—i4, 451 


near 


B 


Bakola, lown—43 
Balkan Peninsula—338, 372 


479 


Baltic вгеа=— 183, 402 

Baillie Боа — 01, 324, 375, 38, 
406, 411 

Baroch (Baruch), own—3, 327 

Batu Hills, near Kiew—19 

Bear's Head—see Odenpe 

Belavina, viHage—252 

Belaya Tserkov, town—304, 322 

Belchitsy, landmark near Po- 
lolsk—385, 385 

Belgium—45 

Belgorod, town—I0, 13, 52, 57, 
GO), 157, 180, 182, 183, 188, 
255, 33, 304, 317-949 

—bishop's bailey-—318 

—hridge—318 

ot of te Holy Apostles— 

l 


-—detineis—318 

—nD0sirog—318 

--nrince'a hatley—318 

Belgoradka, manor-—31B8 

Belgorod Ryazansky, town—4l 

Belgrade, town in Serbin—317 

Века, тіуег-= 35р 

Beloknyazheskoye 
Vasilev—320 

Beloozero, town—10, 13, 408, 
440, 456 


Beloye, lake—81, 309 

Belz, lcwr-—30, 244, 341, 345 
—Gdeétinatz—345 
—8suburao—345 

Berendichi, people—322 


Polye near 


Berestovo, manor, suburban resi- 
dence of Prince Wladimir 
Svyotoslavich—60, 172, 186, 
205, 242, 243, 308 

Berestyo (Beresty), town—30, 

246 


348, 
Berezina, river, tributary ol the 
AUN UN 382, 290- 


Berezy, town—34, 368 
Berlad (Byrlat), 1own—223, 348, 
354 


Bezheisk (Gorodetsk), town—40, 
41 


Bezhichi, town--40 

Bezhilsi — (Bezhitsky — Verkh, 
Bezhitsky Row, towns and po- 
gosts along the Mologa—40 
Verkh), iown—34, 408 


“Black Grave” tumulus mear 
Chern 362 

“Black Hoods,” nomailic peoples 
—12, 322 

Black Sea—l6, 372, 363 

Bleve, tawn—34 

Вітка, town in Swedsn—407 

Bogelyubovo, lown=M, 144, 
155, 160, 161, 180, 253, 257, 
277, 300, 315, 377, 378, 427, 
498, 448 

—church—156 

—forlress ("sione gorod")—357 

prince's castle—156, 277 

—slone church—161, 253, 428 

—slong qratea—253 

Boguslavl, lown-—34, 320 

Bokhmach, town—35 

Boklyzh, landmark, lorest —34 

Boldyzh, tawn—34 

Bolakhov, town—35 

Borisov, town—35, 391, 392 

Borisov-Glebov, town—35 

Borisav alone, boundary stone 
with an inseriplion, en the 
Western. Dvina—284 


Bosporus, stralt—i30 

Bork—see Buzhsk 

Bran (Bron), town—35 

Brest-Litovsk, town—32346 

Brody, iown—350 

Bryagin, town—35 

Bryansk (Debryansk), town— 
35, S87, 366, 368, 370 

Bug area—H 

Bug, Western, river--8, 34, B0, 
AER 33, 342, 244-346 

Bulgarig, Danubian—348, 412 

Bulgaria, Volga, Karma—105, 443 

Bulgars—see Great Bulgar 

Bulgars, Kama,  people—428, 
447, 458 

Bulieh, iown—235 i 

Buzhane (Volynyane), Eastern 
Slav tribe—7, 342 

Buzhsk (Bozk, Bozhes), lown— 
80, 341, 342 

Byskhan—see Vyakhan 

Byelorussia, Byelorussian 5.5.8. 
—B258, 2560, 382, 3B4, 385 

Byelorussians, penpie—314, 43 

Bykoven, lown—4l 

Byzantines—see Greeks 

Byzanline Empire, Byzantium, 
Roman land—7, 8, 12, 20, £4, 
132, 134, 200, 357, 364, 462 
(see also: Greece, Greek 
land) 


c 


Caspian Stca—H, 60 

Caucasus—i34, 452 

Central Asia—53, 106, 134, 250, 
433 

Central Black Soil Reglon—323553 

Chagodosheha, rlver—406 

Chemerin, town—3o 

Cherekh, river—399 

Clhermno, village mear Cherven 
—М4 
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на (Chernclhesk), tówn— 


Chernigoga—see Chernigov 
Chernigov—1 1-15, 
44. 54, 57, 144, 147, 157, 184, 
198, 211, 228, 239, 242, 243, 


250, 255, 256, 250-065, 
266, 267, 276, 281, 303, 
327 

—churches: 
al the Assimplion al Yelels 
Monastery —361 


of Sts. Boris and Gleb—3650 
nl SL. Pyalnilsa—361 
Cathedral of ihe Tranghgu- 
rallon—380-362 
—üelineis—255, 3560 
—CGostynichl, landmark—44 
—markel square—36] 
—пипог ramparl-258, 36l 
—osirog (suburb, okolny garod) 
2565, 300, 361 
E ("Pedolig")—G44, 360, 


—iratyahk—360 
—Yelels Monastery-—36], 302 
Chernigov Land—325, 357, 358, 
367, 360, 371, 435 
Chernigov Principallty—362, 371 
Chernigov Provinee—[4, 44 
Chernigav-Seversk Land—63 
Chernlgav vicageremcy—351 
Chernigov wolost—367 
Chernobyl, iewn—38 
Chernyakhoyv, name of several 
villages in the Ukraine—13 
Chertoriisk, tewn-—a3 
Chertory, siream—432 
Cherven, fown—il, 13, 57, 655, 
172, 344, 345, 355 
Chichersk, town—39 
Chislovskiye Gorodishchi, man- 
or near Yuryey Polsky—4a7 
Chornaya River—451 
Chornaya Rus—382 


31—1879 


28, 20, 
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Chud—see Estonia 
Chud—see Esionians (Estes) 
Chudskoye Lake—411 
Chyurnayev, lown--39 
Constantinople, capital of the 
Byzanline Empire--12, 20, 89, 
106, 130-132, 152, 162, 163, 
172, 189, i183, 242, 252, 290, 
428 
—churches: 
el Ihe 40 Marlyrs—131 
of 54. Geargy—132 
of St, Mansa, in tlie centre 
a the town—I30 
of St. Mama, in the Rus 
ubol— [30 
of St. Platon—i31 
a[ St. Soplila—206 
—üGeolden (Eus) Gales—]|32, 252 
—hipnadrame—132 
—Rus ubo! (ubal of St Geor. 
gy), quarler—130, 132 
-suüburb of 54, Mama-20, 130 
Cracow, town in Poland---355 
Crimes, peninsula—465, 338 
Crechia—S3, 107, 11% 
Czechs, peaple—3l|, 355 


D 


Danes, people—B50 

Danube, river—T, 106, 172, 224, 
327, 348, 354 

Dedoslavi, towr—36 

Denmark 108 

Derestr (Dorostol, Sillstra), 
lawn on the Danule—l72 

Derevskaya volgst —152 

Dernavoi, lown—36 

Derpi—asee Wuryev 

Desna, river—44, 54, 172, ОБ]. 
E $57, 358, 360, 304, 368, 
Т0 


Devyyagorsk (Devyagoresk), 
iown—32a8 


Dimitrov, town—36, 251, 262, 
267, 283, 432, 434.436, 438, 
E 

—Zcalhedral—263 

—iledel—266, 435 

—markel square—436 

—predgradya (suburbs) —435 

—Pyatnitsa Church--267, 436 

Dumilrov district —417 

Dmitrov goradishche—447 

Dmirov Klewsky, town-—36 

Dmnleper, river—8, 10-19, 21, 24, 
26-28, 32, 53, 54, 60, 211, 256, 
265, 303, 305, 314, 321, 328, 
335, 358, 364. 372, 375, 378, 
383, 369, 350 

Daieper falls—129 

Dniester area-—], 352 

Dniesler, river—8, 348, 349, 353 

Dabry, n e 

Domageshch, town 

Don, river—451 

Darogichin, town—38, 74 

Dorogobuzh, town in the Volyn 
Land—31, 341, H3 

—detinets—343, H4 

—podal—344 

Dorogoburh, town in the Smo- 
lenak Land—40, 343 

Dortmund, town in Germany— 
125 


Drevlyane, Eastern Slav tribe— 
18 

Drevlyane Land—64, 322, 323, 
358 


Drut, river—391 

Druisk — (Drutesk,  Dryulesk), 
town—31, 215, 381 

Dubra, river—417, 435, 435 

Dubno (Duben), tawn--3l 

Dweren, town—3& 

Dysilovy Hilla, where the Oka 
emplies into the Valga—442 

Dzvinigorod, town—353 


E 


Easiern Europe—17, 258, 281, 
ЗТБ 

Eastern Roman — Einpire—aee 
Byzantine Empire 

Ekaierinoslav, town—44 

England (Britsin)—53, 78, 126 

Erzya—see Mardoviana 

Essa, T 

Estonia 102, 412 

Estonians (Estes), people-—402, 
411 

Europe—53, 125, 148, 143, 155, 
190, 462 (see also: Easlern 
Europe, Western Europe) 


E 


Finland—387 

Flanders—45, 125, 411 

Franco—80, 125, 126 

Fyodorovisy, village near Vlad. 
imir —Volynsky—336, — 337 
[see also: Vladimir Volyn- 
sky, Stara CGathedra land- 
mark) 


a 


Gaina, river—3592 
Galich (Stary (айс), iown— 
35, 94, 102, 147, 174, 187, 222- 
225, 243, 246, 250, 256, 205, 
277, 335, 347-354, 356 
—bishop's ciladel—350, 351 
—hridge—349 
—echurehes: 
af the Assumption on Kri- 
109—350, 351 
af the Assumplion—349, 


352 
of ihe Holy Saviaur—Z73, 
352 


of 5t. Ilya—3265 
ol St, Pantelelmon—280 


ТӨП КЕ" 


xa EE 


йыбы” иаша. а 


—cliade1—351 

—"Qalich grave"—348 

—Krilos (Stary Krilos, Old Ca- 
thedra)—256, 349-251 

—Kriles Hili—35l 

—landing-siage at the mouth af 
the Lukva—351—Landmarks: 
"Kachkiv"—8351 
"Prokaliyev archard"— 285 
Yuryevskaye—351 


—Nemeiskiye WVorola (German 

—outer ciladel—331 

—pidgoradye—351 

—royal couri-—352 

—Ugolritsy—23459 

Galich Land—222, 223, 333, 325, 
347, 348, 333, 355, 356 

Galich Rus—l1ü3, 197, 203, 224 

Galich-Volyn Lond—63, 222, 225 

Galleh-Volyn Principality—175 

Galich-Volyn Ros—43, 203, 335 

Gardariki, country of towns, 
Norse name of Rus—7 

‘ida, river—420 

Genoese, inhabitants ol the Re- 
public of Genoa—428 

Georgia—134 

Germans, people—52, 126, [28, 
129, 175, 180, 311, 339, 340, 
376, 423, 428 

Genmany—53, 67, 78, Bü, 141, 
149, 177, 338, 376, 433 

Germany, East—53 

Germany, Morth—53, 125, 126 

German lands, German towns, 
countries of Western Europe 
—164, 337 

Gerisikh, igwn—4I, 382 

Glebl, town—35 

Gleden, hill on the bank af the 
Sukhona Riwer—447 

Glukhay, town—J6 

Glusheis, river—341 


al* 


Gnezdoyo, village on the Dnie- 
per, near $malensk—-15, 26- 
29 


—burial ground—26, 27, 373 
Gnezdovo gorodishzhe—827, 28 
©пекпо, town in Poland—15 
Gnoiniiza, town—35 
Goiya—see Aa 
Gelden Horde—445 
Gololichesk, tawn--3l 
Gomy (Gomel), town—35, 43 
Goroden Volynsky, fown in Vo- 
lyn—35 
Goradels (Gorodok) on the Os- 
ier—see Ceslersky Gorodok 
Gorodels Radilov, town on the 
Volga--35 
Gorodels, town on the Dnieper, 
in the moulh of the Desna— 
al 
Gorodetsk—see Bezhelsk 
Garodishche (ntar Nowgoradj— 
30, 161 
CGoradishehe, seltlement on the 
Volga—445 
Geredishehe, village near Ре. 
reyaslayl Zales 
Corodishehe on the Sara—4l 
Corodnichanka, river—394 
Goradno  (Gradna, Goroden), 
iown-—i94, 395, 382, 303-386 
—churches: 
lower church on Citadel 
Hill—295 
of Sts. Boris and Gleb— 
395 
alone church —3e3 
—Clitadel HilL—3904, 395 
—fpaosad—3]5 
—Slary Zamok [ancient town)— 
34 


—hower (erem, column)—395 
Gorodnya, river—444 

Corbdak Volynsky, lawn-41 
Gorokhavets, lown—41, IBI 


Gorky (Nizhny Novgorod), town 
=H} 


Goreshin, lown—31 

Согуп, тег 

Goslar, town in Оегтапу—125 

Gostynichi, landmark near Cher- 

nigov—44 

Goths, German tribe—8, 14 

Gittirgen, town in Germany— 
125 

Goitland, Gothic coast, island 
in the Baltic Sea—106, 128, 
128, 385, 408 

Great Bulgar (Great Bulgars, 
Ворага, Bulgar, Great City), 
chief clty of the Kama Bul- 
gars—17, 60, 65, 132, 427, 456 

Great any Novgorad—see 
Ма 

Great Verzhavlyane, region—39 

Greece—16, 78, 80, 107, 129, 272 

Greek land—199, 200, 299 

Greeks (Byzantines), people— 
12, 78, 130, 162, 172, 271, 287, 
327, 357, 358, 364, 372, 428 

Gremyachy Well, landmark on 
the Gida near Rostov— $20 

Guehva, river—344 

Gulf of Finland—a97 

Gul! of Riga—382, 387, 411 

Gurichey, Gurgev—see Yuryev 

Ora, river—437 


H 


Hildesheim, twn in Germany— - 


[38, 137 

Hungarians, people—225, 247, 
335, 349, 356 

Hungary—107, 223, 335, 347 


I 
limen, lake-—70, 120, 387, 390, 


408, 410 
Irpen, river—318 


484 


Iskorasten ([Korosten), iown— 
11, 13, 44, B7, GO, G4, 69, 196, 
274, 823 ° 

Italians, peaple—428 

Italy—T8, E, 271 

izborsk, town—11, 
414 

Izyaslavi (Zaslavi), iown—3l, 
34, 40, 392, 303 

—Church of the Transfiguration 


13, 57, 412. 


— 393 

=——¢htadel—3o2 

—Monastery of Rogneda (Anas 
tasia) 293 

1zyaslav] Galisky, lown-—4l 


i 


Jerusalem, town in Раі пе 
112, 121, 131, 255 

Jerusalem Temple—112, 255 

Jews, people—202, 315, 33), 428 


К 


Kalinin Region=-254 

Kalka, rivar—385 

Kaluga, town—355 

Kama, river—105 

Kama Bulgatia—see Volga Bul- 
garka 

Kama Bulgarians—see Bulgar- 
ians, Kama 

Kameneis, iown-—4l 

Karnenka, river—420 

Kanev (Kanov), 
803, 320, 321 

Karachev, town—36 

Karaseva, lake—4i60 

Kashin, lown—43 

Kasplya, river—372, 387 

Kassel, town іп Germany— 
125 

Kazan, town—83, 443 


town—36, 57, 


в. 


rcc" O Лы 


m a ln 


Khalep, towa—33 

Khazars, people—14, 17 

Khersones—see Korsun | 

Kholm, town—48, 52, 73, 91, 116, 
252, 255, XM, MT 

—Pbeaulliul orchard"—255 

—Church of the Saints Kozma 
and Demyan—3255 

Kholm Rus—252 

Khalmgrad—see Movgorod 

Kholop Town on ihe Mologa 
River—5l 

Khorezm (Khovarezm, Khvali- 


Khutyn—see Movgorod, Ehulyn 
, Monasie 

Khvallay 
Khorezm 
Kiev (Eyev), fown—10, 11, 13- 
20, 22, 24, 28, 29, 45, 46, 48- 
B0, 55, B7, GU, 65, 70.72, 7T, 
ВВ, BE, 54, 95, 97, 100, 102, 
103, 106, 107, 114, 115, 127- 
130, 132, 135, 144, 146, 147, 
151-153, 157, 150, 161, 168- 
172, 174, 177, 178, 181, 187, 
154-187, 192, 193, 196-199, 
201-214, 216, 218-220, 227, 
220, 230, 234, 230-240, 242, 
243, 045-247, 249, 250, 252, 
283, 256, 258, 26, 262, 264, 
265, 257, 272, 276, 277, 280. 
284, 288, 289, 202, 207, 
300, 303-315, 318-320, 322- 
325, 327, 334, 337, 338, 342, 
an 858, im im 


(Khovarezm)—see 


— 


—JAndreyevskaya Hill (Staro- 
klevskaya HIII) —305 

-—Andreypysky seclian of ihe 
town (of the Stara Klevskaya 
Hill) —305 


—Babin Torzhok—103 
--balleya: 
of Borislav—272, 310 
el Bryachislav—198, 201, 
274 
ol Chudin—i8, 172, 272, 
зи 
of the church singer—18 
of Glebh—310 
of Gordyala—18, 272, 308 
metropolitan's—310 
ol Mikilor—18, 306 d 
Novgorod counter al St. 
Mikhail's Church—128 
o[ Pulyala—202, 242, 243, 
245, 205, 310 
el Ralsha— 208, 272, 310 
royal—18, 178, 198, 306, 


308 
ol the volvode Kosnyach- 
ко—198 | 
af Varolislaz—18, 272, 310 
of ¥aroslav—207, 247, 309 
—bolonyse (pasture) —313 
—bridge across the Dnleper-- 
265, 313 
—bridge (belween Gora and Ре 
dol)—3200, 309 
—thapels (churches): 
Novgorod—127, 312 
Turs—13, 207, 234, 235, 
325 
—һигеһез: 
oi 51, Andrew—1B5 
of the Annunclatlon. above 
the Galden Gates—2853, 30 
of the Assumplion in Podal 
—310 
af SŁ Basil=307 
of Sis Boris and Gleb 
310 
of St, Dmitry—192 
of Si, Georgy above ihe 
gales of St. Sophia's Ca- 
ihedral—49 


of 51. Geongy above the 
Golden Crates—100 

Great (cathedral) Church 
in Kiev Pechera Monastery 
--Bg, 176, 277, 289, 
418 

of SL Ilya—l? 

of St. Kirill—18 

of St. Mikbail—see Nowgo- 
tod chapel 

Mikhail Gilt-Domed Ca- 
thedral—276 

of St. Mikhail in Vydubi- 
lsky. Manaslery—183 

of the Mother of God—see 
Church oof the Tithes 
(Desyatinnaya) 

al St. Hikolal —288 


Chapel 

òf Our Saviour —308 

ol Pope Clemeni—305 
Roman Catholic Church— 
310 

St. Sophia Cathedral—18, 
49, 100, 195, 209, 238-240, 
276, 280, 283, 250, 258, 308, 
310, 337, 350, 451 

of the Tithes (Desyalin- 
nmaya)—I8, 169, 181, 182, 
Mn 276, 277, 284, 290, 305, 


308, 350, 452 

аката Church—280 
„йде шен, 
—Frolavskaya Hill—77 
—gates: 
Golden—16, 70, 100, 252, 
253, 261, 309 


Lyadskiye (Polish) —70, 
253, 308 

Padal—213 . 

Ugurskiye (Hungarian)— 
-—B52, 300 


Zhidowsklye (Jewish)- 252 
3 i 


—(Üonehary, landmark—&8, 136 
--(ora—45, 46, 103, 127, 147, 
151, 158, 177, 200, 207, 213, 
24r, 261, 306, 312 
—Jewish quarter—32(M. 
—Kopyr's konets—8264 
—landing-siage—8312 
—markel-place (forg)—103, 127, 
198, 200, 268 
—4monaater]ea: 
of SC Dmitry —1865 
of St, Feodor— 85, 200 
Kiev  Pechera Monastery 
(Pechera Monastery) —33, 
86, 89, 96, 98, 100, 36, 173, 
170, 180-194, 201, 277, 289, 
292, 314, 364 . 
ef Kirill—185, 314 
or St. Mikhail Gik-Domed 
—115, 151, 158, 305 
nl St, Sonhia—308 
Vaevoled's on ihe Vydo- 
bych-—see Vydubitsky Mon- 
astery 
Vydubligkhy—103, 292, 314 
'Yantsin— 185 
-—Pasynok Beseda, landmark— 
17 


—Pechersk—15 

—peregesishohe—306 

—Podol—17, 18, 24, 45, 103, 127, 
135, 147, 152, 177, 198-201, 
207, 211, 213, 256, 261, 311, 
314-315 

—Ruchai—!17 

—SsLalue of Perun—3Q07 

—ilolpye—256, 311 

Kiev Land—83, 103, iH, 161, 
162, 251, 303, 304, 312, 320, 
2822, 372 


Kiev gorodishche—305-306 
Kiev n&ecropolls—14, 15, 18 
Kiev Province—14, 316, 318, 320 


O E 


Kiev Rus—9, 14, 56, 56, 59, 64, 
бё, 72, 85, 108, 111, 183, 184, 
144, 158, 157, 1&3, 168, 176, 
185, 193, 222, 230, 235, 238, 
341, 250, 257, 276, 277, 285, 
296, 303, 325, 357 

Kiev state—858, 235 

Kiselyovka, hill in the Kiev Re 

gion—16 


Klechesk (Kletsk), town—36, 


куан, tawn—438 

Eleshchimo (Pereyaslavi), lake— 
G2, 437 

Kliny, manor near Yuryev Pol- 


Klyazma, river-—34, 44, B0-G3, 
5 en H4, 181, 2m), 252, 
, 276, 375, 3TB, 420, 425- 

427, 430, 431, 435, 445, 446 

EKnyazhays Gora, probable sile 
of the lawn of Rodnya—321 

Kogilne, manor near Vladimir 
Volynsky—336 

Kola, lown in Germany—l125, 
433 

Kelodyazhen, town—4t 

Koloksha (Kolaksha), river— 
L53, 402, 437 

Koiomenka, river —H5 

Kolomna, £owr—36, 92, 206, 445 

—kremlin—446 

—muürket-place—4 465 

—Pyainiisa Church—446& 

—Pyainiisa Gates —445 

Kelomiya, town—4] 

PE (Revel, Tallinn), town 


—Russian counter with a church 
=l 

Romov, tcwn—42 

Koponav, tewn-—36 

Koporye, lown-—389 

Kopys, lewn—36, 40 

Korechsk (Korchesk), town—836 


Eorsun (Eheraones), town in the 
Crimea—65, 111, 169, 320 

Korsun-on-Ros, iown--36 

Kasirama, tiver—H8 

Kosiroma, iown-42, 65, 446, 
448, 440 

—Chireh of Fyodor Stratilat— 
448 


—üetinets—44B8 

Kolelnich, lown-—35 

Kotor, town on the Adriatic 
coasl—24] 

Kolerosl, river—61, #10-442 

Kewsharskoye gorodishehe, near 
Smolensk—70 

Koveha, river—406 

Kogelsk, lown—21, 36 

Krasny (Krasn), lown—38 

Kremenets, iwn--42, 258 

Krlvichl, Eastern Shay tribe— 
172, 372, 393, 455 

Kromy, lown—413 

Krupl, down--A0 

Ksnyatin, town—36 

Kechelmin, tawn—38 

Kuchkave, manor near Moscow 
— 2 


Kuiah—see Kiev 

Kukenols, town—42, 382 

Kulikovo Polyc—179 

kur, гїтег—365 

Kursk, town in the Novgorod 
Land —355 , 

Kursk, town on the Tuskar 
River—31, 187, 354-3587 

Kursk Province—366 

Kvelunskoye gorodishels, meat 
Trubchevysk—370 


L 


Ladoga (Aldeigabarg, Aldelgju- 
borg), lewn—1I-18, 8B, 257, 
497, 406-408 

—churches: 


Catholic Church of St. Ni- 
ehalas—406 
of St. Georgy—407 
citadel (slone) —407 
—counler for overseas merch- 
апіз—408 
TOM ииси 407 
—posad. 
cR Sireei —408 
Ladega arem, along the lake 
Ladoga—15 
Ladoga Lake—ao7, 408 
Lama, river—43 
Lalins (Cnlholics)—314, 428 
Latins (Crusaders) —2598 
Leningrad, icwn—289, 375 
Limoges, town in Prance-—3600 
Lipiiay, landmark near Yuryev 
Polsky—153, 254, 300 
Listveny, region—245 
Lithuania—258, 395, 396, 41] 
Lithuanian Grand Prinelpallly 
01—248 
DEREN people—75, 3B], 
4 


Livonia—41, 412 
Lobynsk, down—36 
Lodomer—see Vladimir Volyn- 


sky 
Logerhsk, iown—3l, 383, 382 
Lamnilsa, river—348 
Lowal, river—380, 387-3809, 410 
ax town in Germany— 128, 


Lubna {Luben}, town—31 

Luchane, Slav tribe—34[, 342 

Luchin, town—36, 40 

Lug, river, dributary of the Bug 
JA 


Luga, river, falls inte the Gulf 
of Finland—258 

Luki Velikiye—see Velikiye Luki 

Lukoml, tewn—36 

Lukva, river—256, 350, 351 

Lutava, town—36 


DE toe fown—31, HI, 
—Church of St. John the Apostle 
2 


—deilinats—341 
—Upper Citadel 
caalle)—341 

Luisk (Luchesk) yolost—iag 

Lyoy, down—347, 353 

Lybed, river in Kiev—19, 95] 

Lybed, slream— 61 

Lyubachey, town—42 

Lyubech, town—11-13, 187, 196, 
364, 375 .. 

-—(Ciladel—354 

Lyubna, lown--42 


(Lyubarl's 


M 


Maidan Perespa, village near 
Clherven—344 

Malotin, tewn—3T 

Меһепезк {Mtsensk}, iown--37 

Medvedilsa, river—359, 40g 

Menka, river—389 

Метра, iribe—417, 438 

Mezhevo (gorodisiche of {he 
town lsvyat)—38 

—ctliadel—380 

Mezhibozhye, town—=37 

Mezhimostye, town—37 

Michsk (Michesk), town—a7 

eae Dnieper Area—9, 354. 

Mikhailov, town—37 

Mitulin, down—2! 

Milesk, lawn—37 

Milinisks-—see Smolensk 

Minsk (Menesk, Mensk), town 
—31, 216, 216, 241, 382, 389, 
900, 393 ` 


—Nizky Rynok—390 
—slone temple—380 
=a (citadel) —330, 


Minsk orea—201, 392 

Miroslavskoye, manor near 
Vitichev—171 

pulpal estes. manor near Kitv— 

Moklekow Gatilsky, town—42 

Moksha, river— dit: 

Moldavie—223 

Mologa, river—51, 406 

заш 
angols (Tatar-Mangels), peo- 
пат Таа gals), pe 

Moravians, Western Slav tribe 
—311 

Moravitss (Muravitsa), town— 
ar 

Mordva (Erzya), people—443, 
450 


Moreya, down—42 

Moroviisk, town—37 

i town—S7, H, 45, 62, 

, 65, 67-65, 77, 100, 119, 

38. 231, 250, 257, 261, 202, 
266, 337, 353, 432-436, 437, 
438, 444, 445 

—Armoury—432 

—Cathedral of the Assumplian— 
73, 208 

—Galhedral of Nikola Gostunsky 
in the Kremlin—269 

—Chudoy Monastery—2)6 

—Church of Nikola Loyanoi in 
the Kremlin—269 

~-Chureh of ihe Savieur--432 

—Kilai.Cerod—B45, 249, 266 

—Eilbsi-Gopod Hil-433 

—Kremlin—249, 255, 2856, 260, 
434 

—Podel (posmd)—44, 45, 433, 
434 


—S5imon's Monastery—432 

—Zarymdye—433, 434 

Moskva River—77, 257, 265, 427, 
did, 445 

Mozhaisk, down-43, 93 


32—1878 


Mozolevy Strezm, river, falls 
into the Lukva River—-256, 
351 

Mozyr, iown—37, 3M 

Mala, river—120, 399, 408, 409 

inc on (he Vekhra, town— 

1 


Mslislav], town—37, 40, 351 

Moubhevels, rlver—a46 

Murarev, town—37 

Могат, town—11, l3, 14, Ін, 
ze S73, 376, 426, 450, 455- 


=—thurches: 
of the Anmunclation—468 
of Sts, Boris and Gleb— 
456 


“ol Christ" —458 
ol Nikola Naherezhny—408 
--Kremlin—458 
--Manaslery ef ihe Annuncia- 
1ion—458 


-—Slaraye Gorodishche—456, 458 
Murama, peonle—l4, 455, 458 
Murom burial qmound—4B58 
Musceovy—853, 411 


N 


Mebl (Mevl), tawn-—37 

Nebl valast—37, 192 

Meglinnaya, river—257, 432 

Nekoloch, tawn—3d7 

Nemiga, river—3&8 

Nemogardos—see Novgorod 

Merekhta, town—á2 

Nerinsk, down—3? 

Merl, river, dributary ol the 
Klyazma—61-63, 420 

Merl river, iribulary of the 
Volga—O?, 399, 408 

Nera (Rostov), lake—61, 63, 417, 
441 


Neva, river—3897 


Nezhatin (Neyatin), town—32 
Nicaea, town in Asia Minor— 


293 
Niemen, rlver--324, 382, 390. 
a4 


Niemen area, along the Niemen 
River—296 

Nishapur, town, capHal ої 
Khurais 

Nizhny Novgorod, town—42, 63- 
65, 184, 442, 443 

—Chureh of the Saviour—443 

—Monastery of dhe Mother of 
God (Pechera)—4H3 

Mormans, people—12, 14 

Northern Dvina, river—447 

Noryna, rivér—654 

Nosov, down—3T 

Novgorod, Great (Vellky) Nov- 
gorod— 10-14, 20-22, 25, 30 
44, 46-48, 57, 65, 68-71, 74, 
77, 81-63, 88, 69, 97, 100-103. 
106, 111-014, 116-122, 124, 
125-125, 132-134, 136-138, 140- 
146, 148-151, 153-155, 157, 
160, 161, 164-166, 168, 169, 
173-176, 1780, 182, 164, 186, 
189, 191, 193, 196, 197, 208, 
210, 213, 215, 217-220, 
232.x38, 240, 241, 246, 247. 
255, 257.250, 262-265, 258. 
27, 275-277), 780-282, 
287, 201, 340, 376, 370, ЗЕН, 
365, 397, 300-402, 404-408, 

410, 401, 413, 417, 418, 


443, 4. 

—chapels (churches): 
Genman—see Church of St. 
Peter 
Varangian—128, 406 

—thurches: 
church іп Rogatitsa—175 
of Fyodor Siratilat—404 
фае спаре1—89 
of the Holy Trinity—125 


of SL Ilya on Slavno— 
403, 44 

al St. John the Baptist on 
Chudintseva S4reet—175 

a! St. John the Baptist on 
the Opoki (the house of 
St, Ivan]—lli7-121, 123- 
125, 127, 134, 140, 173, 
179, 220, 221, 247, 268, 
991, 379, 404, 405 

of Luka—401 

of ihe Mother of God in 
the market-place--221 

Nikolo-Dverishchensky Ca- 

thedral—126, 268, 404-405 

of St. Peter (Catholicj— 
121, 128 

of Si. Pyatnitsa in the 
market-place—I26, 403 

o[ Pyatnitsa In. Yaros]avs 
bailey—45 

eof St Sophia (wooden)— 
22, 143, 275, 400 

St. Sophia's Calhedral—97, 
116, 140, 154, 182, 199, 

т. заа 269, 202, 402, 


sione church to Nikolai 
Chudotvorets—403 
sione church in. Pelryatin's 
bailey—221 
Vordvizhenskaya—401 
Yuri Cathedral—406 
—clty gates—158 
—oounters: 
German--47, 128, 138, 2665, 
408 
Golhice—125, 138, 266, 405 
Pskov-—413 
—balleys: 
Petryalin'a—121, 404 
Poromon's—i01 
princely —404 
Yaroslav's-—21, 46, 4T, 174, 
247, £82, 400, 403 


ш = Б 
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—<delinets—22, 148, 2355, 281, 
400-404 
-ends: 
Lyudin (Potter's)—46, 88, 
136, 401, 403 
Merevsky—22, 402 
Plotniisky (Carpenier's)— 
46, 82, 136 
Slavno—400, 404 
—Fyodorovaky Stream—see 
Plotnitsky Stream 
—real Bridge (across ihe 
Volkhov)—138, 265 
—Lyudgoshehinsky crass—137 
—Market-place—46, 126, 221, 
268, 268 404 
—monaslerles: 
of St. Anlony—124, 144 
187-189, 277, 9981, 405 
&lange refectory—188 
sbone calhedral— [88 
Arkazh—175, 277 
eathedra] church—l? 
Chernitayn (convent)—402 
Khutyn—175, 187, 189, 193, 
| 
af St. Yevfimia—259 
Yuri—167, 173, 187, 193, 
277, 267, 290, 405 
—Novgored bishop's house—?2 
—Ostraya Gorodnya—138 
—Plotniki, district, a part of 
Torgovaya Storona—136, 259, 
404 
—Plainilsky (Fyadarovsky] 
Stream—404 
—Podol—44-47 
—HRogatitaa, region—175 
—Ryurik's Gorodishche—20 
—Slavno, bill—21, 99. 46, 150, 
i 404 


—Slavno Hill—see Slavaa 


—Storona: 
ge 133, 400, 402, 


age 


Torgovaya--2], 47, 138, 
138, 40, 402-404 
slog : 


Bezhitskaya—138 
Byk's (Bavyk's]—138 
Davyd's—138 
Gavril's—L38 
Kondr ai's— 138 
Lopskaya— 138 
Lutskaya—138 
Obonezhskaya— 138 
Olexa's-- [38 
prince's (2) —138 
Ralibor's—138 
Roman's—133 
Rzheyskaya—138 
Slcpets'— 138 
Sidor's—138 
Velkhavskaya (Povolkhov- 

skaya) —138 
Volsknya—138 
Yazholbliskaya—138 

—sireets: 
Bard's—563 Р 
ве Biskuplya 
uplys —(Piskuplya) — 

нр cane plya) 
ae I 

egol'a (Shehegol's) —263 
ChernHsyna—401 ) 
Chudintseva—283, 402 
Danslav's—253 
Dabrynya's-263, 400, 402 
Fyadar's—284 i 
Ilya's [IlyInskaya) —46, 
138, 150, 264 
Ivor's—263 
Kholopya—415,: 203 
Khrevk's—263 
Konyukhova— 263 
Luka's—401 
Lyudgashcha—137 
Mikhail's—254 
"Prusskaya—263, 402 
Ryaditina—iol 


Shehilnaya--196, 136, 203 
Varyarhskaya—263 
Vitkovakaya—138 
Volos" =H 
Vozdvizhenskaya—40l 
Nakov's—264 
Yan's—-263 
Yarysh's—263 
Таривкауа—263 
—veche square—126 
—Veliky Row (in the market 
square)—47, 124 
—uymols — (landing-places) 
Torgovaya Storona: 
of Alferd {Aferd), subse- 
quent name of Gerald's 
(Verald's) oymol—47 
of Budyata (Butyata)—47 
of Gerald  (Verald)—47, 
403 


in 


ol Ivan (Yevan)—47 
ei Mallei—4z 
Nemotsky——i7 
—"Yarosav'a bailey—21, 46, 47, 
|[74, 247, 982, 400, 403 
Mevgored Land—397, 406-409, 


418, 

Novgorodok Litovsky, town 42 

Novgorod Nizhny—see Nizhny 
| гой 

Novgorod Seversky Land—367 

Novgorod Seversky, town—37, 
148, 357, 365-308 

of dhe Assumption— 
Ин 

-definets, grod, inner cliadel— 
967 

—gates of (he asirag-—367 

—Severyane idol —365 

Nowgorod Seversky Principality 


nen Svyatopolch, lown— 
Novgorod volost—102 


492 


a 


Obloy, town—a7 

Obonezhsky Row, towns and 
pogesis along Onega Lake— 
40 


Obrov, town—22 

Odenpe (Bear' Head), lawn— 
412 

Odrsk (Odresk), down—32 

Oke, river—BD, 63, 65, T7, 36H, 
373, 415, 427, 442, 443, 445, 
450-452, 456-459 

Oleshye, town—32, 130 

Olgov, town—42 

Monels, town and pogost—d4)- 


42 
Olzhichl, manor in the Kiev Land 
—bü 


Onega, river—40, 390 

Oni, Lowr-—42 

Orelsk, town—42 

Orgashch, lown--37 

Ormina, lown—37 

Orsha (Rsha), town--32, 387 

Oster, riveér-—35 

Ostersky Gorodok (Gorodok, 
Qorodeis on the Osler), 
icwn,—35, 144 

Ostrog, rwn—32 

Ovruch (Vruchy), tewn—ll, 13, 
44, 57, 60, G4, Go, 104, 196, 
213, 255, 281, 303, 3/4, 323, 
324 

—bhridge—324 

=Church of 54. Basil—323 

—T&itadel—323 

—Ra 

Ozhsk, lown—12 

Ozyorna, river—i44 


P 
Paderborn, town in Germany— 
79 


"Pagan Toimitsy," hesthen 
peoples of the Norih—448 


Pulesiine—363 

Paris, town in Franee—83, 125 

Pechenegs, people—50, 55, 147, 
ala. 318, 310, 392, 327 

Peremil, town—32 

Poremyahl, towni—355 

Peremyshl, {own on the San 
River—11, 13, 67, 84, 102, 
347, 355, 356 

—Ühurch ef St. Ioann-—356 
My, 355, 355 

Peresechen, town—I], 13, B7 

Peresechna, town—37 

duit nas fown—3T, — 3l, 


Perespa, manor near Cherven— 
344 


Perevoloka, Lown—3 
Pereyaslavets, town in Bulgaria 
—106 
Pereyaslay Khmeloitsky, town 
—327, 331 
Pereyaslavi (Perevaslavi Rus- 
sky, Yuzhny), town—11, 13, 
44, 54, 65, 73, 121, 148, 
184, 196, 208, 243, 253, 257, 
403, 300, 322, 327-332, 335, 
358, 3606, 375, 376, 438, 439 
—balleys: 
Krasny—33I, 332 
ràyal—328 
на (stone)—257, 320, 


—=churches: 
ol St Andrew—328 
of St. Fyodor, on the city 
gates—257, 330 
oi St. Mikhail —323-33] 
of ihe Mother of God in 
the royal courl—329 
—Tdetinets—330 
—Episcopal citadel—3280 
ае: 
Blacksmith—73, 309, 331 
Episcopal—329 


Princely—328 
-rayal hunting ground —332 
-surmeunding  iewn —(o£frag, 
posad, suburh) —330 
Pereyaslav] gorodishehe—447 
Pereyasiav| Lake—see Kleshchi- 
no Lake 
rn Land—63, 303, 327, 


Pereyaslav] opalge—438 
Pereyaslav] — Principality—121, 
az 


Pereyaslav! Ryazansky, fown— 
450, 469, 460 

—churches: 

01 51. Пуа 160 
of St. Mikola Stary—460 

Pereyaz]av] Zalessky (Pereya- 
slav] Navy, Suzdalsky), tawn 
=i, 42, él, 62, B7, 106, 
184, 258, 370, 380, 415, 417, 
438, 438-440, 444, 448 

—Church of the Sayiaur—433 

-—Hérod (ciladel) —438, 430 

Pesochen, iown-—32, 37 

Pidha, manor near Movgorad— 
88, MG — 

Ping, river—345. 

Pinsk (Pinesk), town—32, 324, 
945, 346 

Piryatin, lown—37 

Plakun, area near Ladoga—ts, 
407 


Plav, town—42 

Plavye, lake—383 

Pleskoy—seo Pskov 

Plesnesk—see Presmensk 

Pliskov (Pliskovaj, flown in 
Bulgaris—412 

Pochgina, river—443 

Podolyane, manor near Dorogo- 
buzh—344 

Pala, river—393, 410 

Poland—53, 54, 108, 993, 290, 
341, 343, 346-47 


Poles, people-—52, ]B2, 344, 34b, 
255, 356 


Palist, river—410 
Palkosten, tawn—37, 327 
Polonoi (Polonny) town—37, 
181 
Polota, rivar--23, 382-384 
Polotsk  (Poltesk, Polotesk), 
town—1 1, 13, 14, 22.24, 28, 
B7, 65, 77, 122, 129, 132, 147, 
157, 184, 197, 159, 201, 214- 
218, 234-236, 246, 250, 261, 
R67, 276, 324, 325, 358, 379, 
381-387, 390, 391, 461 
—churches: 
of the Mother of God— 
132, 133 
of the Saviour at Yevlro- 
Binia's Monastery--283, 
, 296 


. W 
«И 51. Борша — 23, 24, 393. 


885 
—gorodishthe—23, 29 
—monasieries: 
Belchitsy— 


Monastery in 
35, 386 
of Yevirosinla—283, 382 
—Nizhny (Streletsky) Zamok 
(Lower Citadel) —23, 384 
—Podal—354 
—Verkhny Zamok (Upper Cita- 
del)—3233, 24, 384 
—GZapolotye, ar "ancient elby"— 
24, 384 


Polotsk goradishehe—23 
Palotsk Land—3£2-387, 391. 353, 
415 
Polotsk Prineipality—352 
Polotsk-Smolensk Land—63 
Polovetskoye Polye, field near 
the Pronya River—453 
Palevisy, peaple—147, 185, 198, 
242, 246, 256, 272, 3], 320. 
322, 327, 328, 33], 3867, 370 
Poltava Provinee—|4 


M 


Poltesk, Vyatichi town 37 

Polyane, Eastern Slav tribe—16 

Polyane lands—I6 

Pomostye (Pomestye}, area 
along the river Mata—1 20 

Ponizye (Ponizovye), area in 
the Galich Land—43 

Popash, iown—38 

Poisin (Patsin), town—40 

Prague, lown in Czechia—355 

Preslava (Prenzlau), town mear 
Shehetin [Stellin) —327 

Preslava Malaya, town on the 
Danube—327 

Preslava Velikaya, town on the 
Danube—327 

Presnensk (Plesnensk), town-— 


38 

Priluk, town—33 

Pripyat, riwer—l3, 64, 303-305, 
324, 345, 346 

Prensk, town—38, 450, 458 

—gales [3)—458 

—ygrad, eitadel—459 

Pronya, tiver—450, 452, 459 


Pruškova (Pruskaveya) Hill 
mear the Koloksha River— 
402, 437 


"Prussia"—see Baltle area 
Prussians, ptople—263 
Pskov (Plskov, Pleskov), town 
—11, 13, 14, 22, 25, 25, 28, 
30, 57, 65, 93, 110, 112, 120, 
122, 142, 155, 157, 160, 173, 
184, 197, 221, 246, 250, 299, 
256, 959, 265, 208, 2100, 201, 
397, 39, 406, 411-414 
—churches: 
Trinity Cathedral—290 
of St. John tha Baptisi— 
413 
of 4he TransBguration —413 
—Dovmoniov gared—3556 
—bDosvmontov. wall—413 
—Üerman counier—413 . 


—Krom (Kremlin) —35, 255, 256, 
2665, 4124414 

—PMüirozhsky Monasiery—413 

-posad—38. 4p 

-—Snmdny garod—92:6 

—Zaüpskovye—257, 2562, 4[3 

—Zavelichye—?62, 413 

Pskava, river--53, 236, 257, 262, 
412 


Ракот агга=411 

Pskov Land-—414 

Ptich, river—389 

Pullvi, town—38, 148, 357, 364, 
S65, 357 

—gorod —355 

=—Svyatoslav’s bailey near 
* Putivi—3655 

Putivika, river —355 


R 


Rachevka, river—3?7 

Radaoshch, 4own—38 

Raikovetskoye prece (near 
Klev)—70, 7 

Rat, iverke. 

Regensburg, town in Germany 
—1З0, 355 

Revel—see Kolyvan 

Riga, town in Latwia—117, 129, 
n: 2]7, 379, 385, 388, 411, 
1 

Rimov, iown—32, 951, 327 7 

Rodnya, town—il, 13, 57, 157, 
SM, 321 

Rogachov, tewn-—38 

Rogned, lake—303 

Rogov, lown—38 

"Roman country,” Catholie eoun- 
tries of Europe—1£8 

Roman Empire—54 

Roman  land-—see — Byzaniine 
Empire 


Rome, town in iisly— 1598, 268, 


aa 
Ramen, town—32 
Ropesk, town—3B 
Ras, river—36, 53, 303, 321, 392 
Ros basin area—322 
Roslavl (Rostislav), town—40, 
381 
Rostov (Great Rostov, Yaroslav- 
sky)—I1, 13, 14, 5i, 60, 41, 
85, 143, 143, 174, 154, 218, 
226, 243, 254, 27b, 276, 875, 
410, 415, 417-421, 423, 430, 
440, 441 
—churches: 
cathedral (woodenj—l4a 
Cathedral of the Agsump- 
tlan—418 
to the Holy Assumpiion of 
и Virgin Mary (oak)— 


of “ot John the Baptist— 
419 
stone church in the royal 
courl—419 
oj St. Viasy [loann ihe 
Mereiful) —418 
—Ühud End—417 
—Ppouris: 
episeopal—418, 418 
raya! —418 
—idel a[ Veles—t17 
—kremlin—418 
—posad.—49 
и (Rasioveis), iown— 


Restov Lake—see Nero, lake 
Боюу Land—84, 420, 441 
Rostov repion—4S0, 440 
Boslov-Suzdal Land—63, 97, 
373, 390, 407, 415 
Rostov-Suzdal| Rus—a4l5 
Rowen, town in PFrance—125 
R.& F.5 R.—4 
Reha—see Orsha 


us, Ancient Rus—7, 10, 12, 14, 
2], 30, 34, 39, 44, 48, 53-55, 
59, 60, 57-56, BB, 90, 93-100, 
102-109, 112, 07, 123, 125, 
127, 129, 132, 134, 135, 144, 


41, 446, АБЗ, 462 
Rus, Nerth-Eastern—63, 185, 451 
Rus, Morthern—250, 262, 267 
Rus, Southern—111, 439 
Russa—see Staraya Rusa 
Russia (Russian Empire, Rus- 
sian state}—iH, 78 ES, 102, 
110, 128, 178, 264, 269 
315, 316, 327, 385, 384, 3BB, 


381 

Eussiasm land-—40, 63, 120, 121, 
163, 164, 196, 296, 308, 315, 
817, 248 

Russians, Russian рсоріе—88, 
132, 162, 185, 314, 340, 356, 
317, 348 

Rut, river—321, 362 

Rusa, river—4d44 

Ruza, uyezd—77 

Ryazan, ancient—see Staraya 
Ryazan 

Ryazan, preseni«düy—see Pere- 
yaalavl Ryazansky 

Ryazan Land—6a, 445, 450, 461, 
454, 458, 450 

Ryazan Principaliy—450, 457 

Rybansk, town—40 

Rybchanka, river—3B0 

Rylsk, tewn—38 

(Rzhawka, Rzhev}, 

lown—42 


5 
Saint-Gmer, town in FPrance— 
25 


І 
Sakov (Salkow), town—i? 
Salis, river—4ll 
Samarkand, town in Central 
Asin—356 
San, river—355, 356 
Заровуп, 0971—38 
Sarema, island—ill 
Saron, biblical болат — 200 
Sarskoye gorodishehe near Great 
Restoy—24 
Seotland—126 
Selm, river—357, 358, 304-304 
Seim basin area-——366, 367 + 
Seliger, lake—299, 406 
Seliger waterway—309, 408 
Seljuk State—l4l 
Semyn (Semych), town—38 
Serbia—8317 
Serebryanka, stresm—451 
Sereger, town—4z 
Serst, river—353, 355 
Sergut, river—383 
Senpelsk, down—2l 
Serpukhov, town—92, 266 
Severyane, Eastern. Slav tribe— 
358, 366, 367, 454. 
Beveryane Land—3258, 45 
Sevsk, Lown—3B 
Shchekarev, tawri—43 
Shchetin — (Stellin), — town 
on the Baltic Sea—126, 
327 
Shelon, river—29 
Shepol, town—33 
Shasha, tiver—i43 
Shumsk, town-—38 
Slava, peoples—8, 14, 132, 342 
Eastern—8B, i3, 14, 342, 407 
Southern—a 
Western--327 
Slonim (Vaslonim), icwn—43 


== ш. 


Ata 


mim un, e PR 


Slovene land, land of ihe Slo- 

venes—4125 

Slovenes, Eastern Slav tribe— 
20, 21, 399, 406 

Slovensk, Wrern-—2l, 22 

Sluch, rlver—323, 324 

Slmdnitsa, manor of the Ehutyn 
Monastery near Noygorod— 
181 

—Chureh of St, Georgy—191 

2 (Stuchesk), iown—36, 


Smerdovo, manor near Yuryev 
Pals 
Smooch, river—334, 337 
Smolensk, town—il, 14, 16, 
26-29, 40, 57, 65, 69, 70, 117, 
118, 128, 144, 147, 160, IH, 
184, 197, 214, 216, 217, 222, 
248, 261, 276, 259, 313, 372, 
373-370, 333, 386, 3B7, 42T, 
445 
—churches: 
of Sts. Borla and Gleb on 
the Smyadyn—377 
Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion—216, 375, 376, 378 
church on the Rachevka 
River—377 
оГ St. Joho the Apostle in 
the suburb—ay7e, 379 
of the Mother of God 
(ealhedralj—aee Cathe- 
dral ol the Assumpilon 
of the Mother of Gad 
(Catholic) —378, 376 
of Sts. Peter and Paul on 
the right bank of the 
Dmnieper—378, 379 
oi St Pyalinitsa—378 
Syvlrskaya Church—377, 378 
—delineis — (gorod,  ciladel)— 
376, 377 
—Gora—378 


—]landing-slage—377 


—T[market square—37/8, a 
—Teasterita: 
of St, Avraamy—187 
Otrach—H5 
—PHemetskaya 5lobada—377 
—Podolie (riverside section of 
the rio m = 
—posad (suburb) ‚ 
—Pyatniisa End—378 - 
—Рузнніза Gales—378 
—Pyainiisa Stream—37a 
—Pysinilsa Tower—378 
—royal balley—373 
—BSobornaya Hill—377 
Smalensk Land—218, 329, 343, 
372, 38), 382, 415 
Smalensk Prinelpality—373 
Smolensk — Prowvinee-27, 29, 


70 

Smolyanians, Slav fribe—372 

Smyadyn, river—26 

Smyadyn, town-ciladel near 
Smolensk—144, 160, 315, 376, 
379 


Snovsk, !ашчп—8@ 

Solokiyn, river—345 

Sol Vellkaya, town—i2 

Sosmiisa, lown—i2 

Sozh, river—70, 305, 372 

Spash, town—36 

SSSR (U.S.S.R)—18, 21, 68, 
74, B8, 9B, 150, 152, 209, 
2356, 253, 277, 279, 300, 
362, 395, 400, 406, 429, 430, 
441 

Siaraya Rusa (Russa), town— 

Ба, 184, 397, 406, 408 

#10 

—Cathedral of the Transfigura- 
lion 10 

—ciladel —410 

—monastery—410 

Staraya Ryazan grag Rya- 
zan), to 65, 74, 77, 
146, 281. 282 ua 445, 


Cathedral of the Assump- 
lian—452, 455 

Cathedral of Sis. Boris 
and Glebh—452, 455 

Cathedral of the Saviour— 
455 


church in Oleg's tewnlet— 
452 


—kremlin—4152 

—Üleg's townlet—452 

Siaraya Ityazan, vilage—452 

Slaraya Ryazan gorodiskche— 
451 

Slaraya — Yakhroma, stream 
of the Yekhroma River— 
435 

Siargorod, landmark near Volyn 
—333 


Starodub Ryapoloveky, $own— 
42 


Starodub Seversky, lown—d2 

Stary Gelich—see Gallch 

Stevrow, manor mtar Yuryev 
Palaky—437 

Stendal, down in Germany—125 

Stepan's stone, in the Kalinin 
Begion—284 

Sterzhen—399 

Sierzhan route —329 

Sierzhen crass—3284, 3E 

Stelpye, town—42, 252 

Stralsund, town in Germany— 
339, 440 

Slrezhew  (Streshin), lown—38 

Strizhen, rlver—360 

SArubel, river—3 

Sirumen, river—324, 325, 345 

Siugna, river—304, 320 

Siyr, river—341, 355 

Sudogda, river—61 

Sukhona, river—309, 447 

Sula, river—448 

Suteisk (Sulesk), lown—32 


Suzdal (Suzhdal), tàwn--LL, 13, 
14, 22 5T, BO-G2 65, 148, 174, 
]B4, 102, 228, 227, 268, 276, 
408, 415, 417, 420-422, 424. 
498, 428, 429, 496 

—Alexander Monaslery—422 

—Cathedral of dhe Nativily— 
421-425 

—kremlin—24, 421, 422 

—posad ([ortrag) —42] 

Suzdal Land—212, 246, 418, 425, 
435, £38, 445 

Surzdal reglon-—246 

Svinka, river—26 

Svir, river—405 

Svirilsk, town—38 

Swisloch, river —390, 329 * 

Svyalopoleh, bawn—57 

Svyaloslavl, iown—32 

Syas, river—A406 

Syrlans—all 


T 


Taman Peninsula—3? i 
Tamatarkha—see Tmutarakan 
Talar A 5,5.1.—83 
Tatar-Mongols—see Monjrals 
Tatars, peaople—178, 185, 243, 
258, 291, 398, 434, 446 
Telyutsy—see Lyuhech 
Terehov], lawn—32, 247, 353-355 
Tesha, rlver—456 
Teterev, river—233, 323 
Tikhoml, down—38 
Tikhvinka, river—4(9 
Tikhvinka waterwoy—406 
Tismyaniisa, townie 
Tiverizy, Eastern Slav trihe—B 
Tmularakan (Tmolorokan), town 
—ĝå, 171, 185, 282, 358, 371 
Tmutarakan slone-—284 
Tolmach, tewn—42 
Torchesk es Grad}, 
town—32, 304, 320-322 


zm md 


Toropa, river—378, 382 
Toropets, lown—33, 34, 188, 172, 
870-38] 


IR Gorodishehe—380 

—4detinets 380 

—harbour—380 

—Staroye Bolshoye Goradishche 
of KErivitesk—340 


Torzhok (Nowy Torg), town— 
38, 102, 121, 146, 166, 397, 
399, 408, 409, 444 

—Eorls and Gleb Monastery— 
408 

—Borisogiebskaya Storona—408 

—(athedrel a Our Saviour 
(stone) —121 

—Cathedral of Our Saviour 
(wooden)—121 

—titadel (Kremlin) —406 

Tovarov, town—38 

Transcoucasus—a27, 46% 

Trepol (Tripel, Tripolye), town 
—32, 3%] 


E Hill—a20 
—goradishche—320 

—Modniye Varola—320 
Troitga, manor in the Kurak 


n—3686 
Troitse-Sergiev Monaslery, near 
Maoscow— Zar 
Trosienskoye Lake—444 
Trubchevsk (Truboeisk), town— 


38, 306, 370 
—Sobornaya Hill—370 
Trubezh, name of the river in 
Pereyaslavl Ryazansky—460 
Truhezh, name o[ the river in 
Pereyaslayl Zalessky—430 
Teubezh, river on which Pere- 
yaslevi Russky simnds—54, 
328, 330, 331, 335, 375, 438 
Tana, river—456 
Tumashch, town—38 


Tarchey, town—i2 

Torki (Guzy), (ribe—322 

Turiisk, town—32, 339 

Turov, town—ll, 13, М, 324- 
325, 346, 353 

—Tdüdilinels—326 

—gorodishche— 3925 

—E&uburb—326 

Turov, manor in ihe Chernigov 
Land—325 

Turov garodishche—325 

Turov-Plnsk. Land—324 

Turova, landmark in Kiev—l3 

ae пейт Vasiley—220, 


Tuscany (Tuscia), region in 
ltaly—78, 78 

Tuskor, rlver--305 

Twer, town—42, 64, 65, E4, 120, 
408, 444, 445 

Tver Principalily—444 

Tvertsa (Tver, Tkhver), river— 
83, 120, 399, 408, 409, 444, 


U 


Udech, town—38 

Uglich (Ugleche Polye, Ugliche 
Polye), iown—38, 62, 417, 
441, 442 

Ugra, river—373 

Ugrowesk, Lewn-—42 

Ukhtoma, river—&l 

"Ukraina," near  Pereyastavi 
Zalessky—A417 

Ukraine, Ukrainian 5.5.R.—14, 
64, 300. 350 

Ukraina-Rus—321, 340 

Ukrainian people, Ukrainians— 
314, 345, 46% 

LHichi, Eastern Slav tribe—7, 8 

Ulla, river—383 

Ungavnla (ligandi), region in 
Eslonia—411 

lUnenezh, town—38 


Upper Dnieper—372, 384 

Upper Dniester—10 

Upper Volga—b54, 55, 00, 62, 
397, 407, 408, 433, 4X» 

Ush (Uzh), river—64 

Ushesk, lown—38 

Ushitsa, town—38, 223 

Ustilug (Ustilog), town—36, 334 

Ustye, lown—33, 328, 335 

Ustyug (UstYug), town—42, 
216-418 


=—Monastery of the Trintty—447 

Uslyug garodishche—4A47 

Usvyach, river—àB3 

Usvyat (Vosvyalo, Vosvyach), 
iown—33, 387-389 

Usvyal, lake—388, 359 

Usvyat disirict —388 

Uvetichi, town--3, 172, 241 

Uzhekistan-—260, 266 

Uzh, river—323 

Шеп, lake—389 

Umen (Zmen), поро іп the 
Lake Chudskoye area—40, 41 


ү 


Марта, tiver—355 

Vakeyevo, manor—344 

Valenciennes, down In France— 
125 

Verangians, general name for 
the Scandinavian peoples— 
12, 17, 50, 54-57, 66, 146, 
295 314, 372, 375, 3&3, 386, 
388g, 307, 401, 407, 446 
(see also: waterway “Irom 
the Varanglans to ithe 
Greeks") 

Vasilev, lown—11, 13, 57, 60, 
$03, 318, 320, 365 

—bridge—318 

—catheüral church—320 


—Church of the Transfiguration ' 


—3a18 
Vasllev Galksky, town} 
Vasiley Smolensky, 4own—35 
Vazura, river—373 
Vekhra, river—381 
Velikaya, river—25, 256, 260, 
359, 410, 412, 413 
Velikiye Luki (Luki  Luky), 
lown--36, 66, 168, 411 
—citadel (goradj—iil 
11 


Velikiye Luki Region—380 
Velya (Viena), tiver—H7, 485, 
436. 


Venetians, inhabitants of 
the Venetian Republic—311, 
428. 


Vereshchin, tawn-—-4l 

Verney, lown—35 

Verzhavak, town—29 

Ves, people—l1, 81, 406, 446, 
456 


Midha, river—382, ЗЕТ, 388 

Vilis, river—8S380, 392 

Visby, down in Gottland—128, 
375 

—Russian eaunler wh a church 
—128 


Visu—see Ves 

Vitebsk — (Vidhesk),  town—24, 
43, 34, 148, 164, 165, 332, 383, 
385-388 


—churches: 
of the Annuciation in Nizh- 
пу Zamok (Lower Cita- 
del) (stone) —388 
of St. Mikhail in Verkhny 
Zamok (Upper Citadel) 
(stone) —387 
—commercial counter in ihe 
pasad—388 
—market-places—3838 
—Mizhny Zamok (Lower Cita- 
del) —34, 387, 388 


— 


—Üslrog-—388 

—pasad—388 

—Verkhny Zamok (Upper Cita- 
del)—24, 387, 388 

—Vigorsky Gorod—388 


wooden cibadel—357 
' MWichev, Lown—12, 13, 57, 171, 


304, 375 
Vilichev Hill—12, 57, 375 R 
Vizna, town—J5 | 
Vladimir Land (in Volyn)—334 
Viadimir Province—43[, 438 
Vladimir-Suzdal Land (Rus)— 
229 297, 253, 408, 415, 422, 
Т 


44 
Vladimir territory —427 
Viadimir Volynsky, town—34, 
65, 147, 182, 184, 185, 276, 
333-34], 343, S44, 350, 356, 
383 


—ehurches: 


Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion—161, 182, 337 

Cathedral of the Asaump- 
thon  (Mslislay — Cathe- 
dral)—336, 337 

Hikola Church—338 

of the Mother of Gad 
(cathedral)—see Cathe 
dral of the Assumpllon 

Pysinitsa Church—338 

—citadel—337 


es | 
Grid—336 
Kitv—386 
—Qorodelskaya Sirect—338 
—landing-stage on the Western 
. Bug—ste Ustilug 
—landmarks: 2 
Beliye Berega (Bili Bart- 
gq3)—338 
Ilyirshehina—338 
Stara Cathedra—338 — 
—monastery “from the Holy 
Mount" 335 


501 


—VMakei'ü hailey—3H4 A 
=—Zapyalnicht (Zarechye), sub- 
игь—338 
Viadimir Zalessky (Vladimir on 
the Klyarma), lown—4, 41, 
44, 51, 61, 65, B4, BB, 108, 
107, 136, 140, 144, 148, 158, 
160, 161, 165, 174, 177, 176, 
181, 164, 186, 222, 225, 228, 
227, 250. 252, 253, 255, 258, 
261, 276, 2900, 375, 378. 
415, 418, 493-43], 435, 437, 
440, 445, 445, 457 
—Cathedral of the Assumplion 
st the monastery of a Viadi- 
mir princess—1855, 442 
es: 
Cathedral of ihe Assump- 
ilon—41, 158, 18], 2327, 
953, 258, 976, 426, 428, 


430, 431 
Cathedral of Dmitry Selun- 
sky—142, 428, 431 
in the Wladimir 
defines A59 
ol the Exallation of the 
Holy Cross in the màr- 
ket-place—431 
to plena Mother of God 
en)—425 
ep St Midhail —431 
of the Protection of Our 
Lady on the Merl—428 


is: 
bishop's (Viedychniye sent) 
—i3 


greal royal—430, 431 
of Konstantin Veevolodo- 
vich—31 
—defingts (Pecherny Gorod, sub- 
sequently the Kremlin)—236, 
429, 431 


ges: 
IrinIny—252 
Medyaniye—252 


stone gates (in the deti- 
nets) —430 
Volzhskiye—252 
Zolotiye — (Qolden)—252, 
253, 261, 430 
—Gonchary, landmark—88 
—market-place—102, 431 
—Podol—44, 431 
—posad —43] 
—Remenniki, landmark 136 
—Studyonaya Gora—136 
—Zemlyans! gorod—431 
Viena —see Velya 
Voin, town—31 
Volga, river—35, 54, 56, 60-63, 
65, 373, 380, 397, 399, 407, 
um 415, 435, 436, 438, 440- 
446, 448, 461 
Volga area—H43 
veia B Bulgaria—sec Bulgaria, 
olg 


Volkhov, river—20, 28, 46, 54, 71, 
103, 129, 265, 397, 403, 406 
Volkoviisk, town—43 
Volodarev, town—35 
n povit (uyezd)— 


Vologda, town—446, 448 

Volok-Lamsky (Vo'ok, Voloko- 
lamsk), town—35, 266, 409, 
437, 443, 444 

—Cathedra! of the Resurrection 


AR 

Volyn (Veyn), town—4, 60, 

338, 334, 341 

—Slovensky townlet—333 

Volyn gorodishche—333 

Volyn Land IL 333, 
334, 343, 344, 382 

Volyn Principality—345 

Volyn Province—14, 334 

Volyn region—341 

Volynyane—see Buzhane 

Vorobiin, town—35 


Voronezh (Voronazh), town— 
35, 41 

Vorotynsk, town—35 

Voslonim—see Slonim 

Vosvyato (Vosvyach) —see 
Usvyat 

Votskaya Pyatina, a region of 
the Novgorod Land—83 

Vruchy—see Ovruch 

Vsevolozh, town in the Volyn 
Land—31 


— Chernigovsky, town— 
Vshehizh, town—35, 74, 283, 366, 
369 


—"Vshehtizh promontory"—368 
Vyakhan (Byakhan), town—35 
Vyatichi, Eastern Slav tribe— 
10, 30, 77, 172, 369, 454 
Vyazma, town—375 
Vygoshev, town—35 
Vyr, town—3l 
Vyshgorod (Vyshegrad), town 
—11-12, 74, 97, 142, 143, 157, 
160, 161, 172, 180, 204, 275, 
281, 308, 304, 314, 317, 377 
379, 446 
—churches: 
of Sts. Boris and Gleb— 
180, 275 
wooden church—142 
Vyshgorod gorodishche—316 
та (Zdviziden), town— 
103 
—market-place—103 


w 


Waterway “from the Varangians 
{о the Greeks"—12, 54-57, 66, 
222, 372, 375, 380, 383, 386, 
387, 389, 397 





Western Dvina, -river—23, 24, 
ar 372, 380, 382-389, 391, 
* 
Wesiern Europe—853, 67, 68, 71, 
134, 144, 148, 196, 197, 246, 
268, 260, 376, 411, 462 
White Sea—399 


Y 


Yakhroma, river—266, 434-436 

Yam, town—399 

Yaropoich, town—39 

Yaroslavl, town on the Volga— 
33, 62, 65, 177, 184, 227, 265, 
441-442 

—Church of the Assumption— 
Ф, 442 

—detinets—44] 

—royal cour—441 

—Rubleny Gorod—442 

—Zemlyanoi Gorod—442 

Yaroslavl (Yaroslav), citadel in 
Pereyaslav! Ryazansky—4C0 

Yaroslavi Galitsky, town on the 
San river 

Yaryshev, town—39 

Yatvyagi, Lithuanian tribe—392 

Yauza,: river—432 


Yazda, river—325 

d (Yelno, Yelnya), town— 

Yezsk, town—40 

Yug, river—447 

Yuryev (Despt, Tartu), lown in 
Estonia—33, 128 

— counter with a church 
==: 

Yuryev. (Qurichev, Gurgev), 
*own on the Ros River—31, 
304, 320-322 


—stone church—322 

Yuryev Polsky, town at the con- 
fluence of the Gza and Ko- 
loksha rivers—39, 


m m UA M 


E. Cathedral 487 
Yuryeva Hill—437 
Yuryevskoye polye—437 


2 


Zalessk Land—62, 375, 415, 
417, 419-421, 425, 427, 429, 
oe 435-437, 439, 446, 452, 


f Rus—426, ZA 443 


Zarub Monastery, near Smolensk 
—193 

Zaryty, lown—36 

Zaslavi—see Izyaslavl 

Zbarazh (Zbyrash), town—4l 

Zbruch, river—353 

Zdvizhden—see Vzdvizhen 

Zhdan, hill in the Suzdal Land, 
near Pereyaslavi—399 

Zhelan (Zhelyan), town—31 

Жи, (Zheldya, Zhelny), town 


Zhizhets, town—40 
Zimno, manor near Viadimir 
Vol 
—prince's country seat—336 
Uzmen 
Zopishch, town—41 
Zubtsov (Zubchev), town-—4l 
— town on the Dnies- 
r—353 
тай, iown near Kiev-— 


Zvenigorod, town near Moscow 
—353 


Zvenigorod Chervensky, town— 
31, 224, 225, 347, 353-356 

—cltadel—353 

—ostrog—354 
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